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PREFACE. 



In the following pages I have ventured to tell the 
true story of the Repulse at the Redan on the 8th of 
September. 

It is known to every one, except the ordinary 
English public. It is especially well known to the 
French, and the Sardinians, and the Germans, and 
even to the Turks. There can be no use in dressing 
up the event in the trappings of fiction. I have told 
the story as I heard it upon the spot 

It is better to recognise a disagreeable reality than 
to exhibit ourselves as living in a fool's paradise, 
obstinately ignorant of what every passer-by knows 
to be true. 

If that shrewd and fortunate man, Napoleon the 
Third, should succeed in making peace without an- 
other act of warfare — if the eighth of September is to 
be the date of the last conflict of this war — then the 
Emperor of the French has added another to his many 
surprising achievements — ke has revenged IVaterloo. 
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This book will probably pass the seas and be read 
by those who were compnnions in the rambles it 
describes ; and perhaps some surprise may be felt that 
the scenes, the words, and the interlocutors of some 
of the dialogues, have been changed. 1 have done 
this purposely. I have a right to gather the general 
opinion of the camp ; but I have no right to repeat 
conversations in such a way that the private senti- 
ments of any individual can, without his express 
authority, be made public. It is with this view only 
that 1 have sometimes changed a date, or altered a 
commission, or moved the position of a tent, when 
reporting camp experiences. 

So far as this volume is merely a book of travels, it 
must rely for its interest upon the freshness of the 
impressions it records. The journal was written upon 
tlie spots it describes, and was printed from note- 
books sent back to Rrigland, and not very critically 
revised. This method has its disadvantages, but it 
also has its advantages. Rapid travelling produces 
high spirits and a certain carelessness of illustration ; 
but in tiie process of elaborate re-writing the freshness 
of an impression is apt to be lost. 

I have attempted to make this work practically 
useful to those who may contemplate a tnp to Italy, 
Constantinople, or the Crimea; and 1 have tried to 
accomplish this without encumbering my readers witii 
the dull, and often untrustworthy details of a tiuide- 
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book. Since my return to England I have met no 
Englishman who did not express a wish that he also 
had been " Inside Sebastopol." When fifty English- 
men wish a thing, some out of that number are 
tolerably sure to accomplish that thing. I believe 
there will be a very large number of "T. Gs." in 
Sebastopol next autumn. 

London, December 1855. 
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CHAPTER I. 

«• 

TH1»00 OF THE LINDSAY. — GRAVESEND TO GIBRALTAR. 

On Saturday, the 11th Augiftt 1855, I was vaguely 
reckoning up the prospects of the partridge 8hooting» 
vhen my servant put into my hands a sealed letter, 
having " Telegraphic Despatch " printed on the cover. 
I tore it open and read — " Can you start to-night ? 
I have arranged passage to Balaklava. If so, come 
down to Gravesend by next train." 

" Why should I go to Balaklava V I never asked 
myself so foolish a question. To throw the post- 
jentacular cigar into the grate — to toss my dressing- 
gown into a comer of the room — to give general 
directions to the half-expostulating attendant to pack 
— to run off to Edmonson's for a cork mattress with 
an air-pillow, which I secured at the cost of fourteen 
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shillings and sixpence — to inroke the exertions of 
my aged but athletic housekeeper — to stuff a port- 
manteau and three carpet-bags with shirts and socks, 
and Bununer and winter garments — to see that all 
the various bottles in my dressing-case bag were full 
— ^to lock, to strap, and to pile all together — and to 
look triumphantly upon my accomplished prepara- 
tions, — all this was the work of three hours, from 
the moment of receiving the electrical warning in 
my chambers in the Albany, or the Temple, or the 
remote magnificence of Victoria Street — choose 
which locaUty you please, gentle reader — but 1 fear 
it is of no consequence to you where those modest 
chambers are. 

Moreover, I had written half a dozen P.P.C. letters, 
and had dropped in en passant at the Commercial 
Bank, and obtained, in return for a scratch of the 
pen — triumph of civilization ! — sixty sovereigns in a 
little canvas bag. 

Bachelorhood has its woes, and they are probably 
the heavier because the unhappy sufferers are often 
unconscious of them ; but it must be owned, that if 
liberty be a thing worth fighting for, as the old 
Greek said, with fists and hatchets, the conjunctive 
copula must be sometimes found an impediment to 
rapid action. Coelebs may be a weed upon the ocean, 
and some may think it a sad reflection, that when he 
has shut his outer door, and put his Bmmah in hia 
pocket, there is no one of his household who venture.s 
to Aflk where he ifi going, or when he will be back. 
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Perhaps liis man-seirant suggests a hope that he 
may draw upon Mr. Neverstir, the SoHcitor, for cur- 
rent expenses ; but having quieted the apprehen- 
sions of this sympathizing ally, he may shako off all 
household tics, roll into a cab, and look upon himself 
and his luggage as a lump of isolated identity. This 
may be very sad, and undoubtedly would be very 
sad, if Ccclcbs were going away for ever, and vera 
obliged to go away ; but as he is only off for three 
months, the sensation is selfish, but not gloomy. 
Ccelebs feels like a canary-bird let out for a flutter 
of freedom, with a window open for his return — not 
like an ownerless cur kicked into the street. 

It is now eight o'clock. The good ship " W. S. 
Lindsay" Ues off the Town pier at Gravesend, and a 
second telegraphic message tells me she starts at 
twelve. 1 know, for I have looked at the tide-table, 
that twelve at night must mean three in the morn- 
ing. Better, however, too early than too late. At 
ten o'clock of this dark, <Iamp, misty Saturday night 
I am being tugged against the flood-tide by a Graves- 
end waterman, not witliout some apprehension, as we 
pull across the bows of dark leviathanfi that Ue about, 
and hear the waters rush along their sides. After 
one or two mistakes we hail the right ship, and in 
a moment after I am on the deck. 

The captain was not on board. Six of the men he 
had shipped had not come down, and he was gone 
to town to look after them, or to obtain others. The 
first mate, the pilot, and niy compagmn dc voyage 
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(who sent mc the message), however, were there, 
and the laat wfis already comfortably installed in a 
starboard state room, superintending the proceedings 
of the carpenter, who was carrying out divers devices 
of perforated shelves calculated to keep things snug 
in troubled waters. ^1 

Although not a very assiduous reader of parlia- ^^ 
mcntary debates, I fancied I had heard something 
of the W. S. Lindsay, and, seeing that I was about to 
cross the Bay of Biscay in her, gladly accepted the 
first mate's offer to look her over. 

She is a long, narrow, iron ship, of about 800 tons 
burthen, originally built for a sailing vessel, but now 
equipped with an auxiliary screw of fifty horse steam 
power, about one-fifth the power of a regular steamer, 
but sufficient to help her in light winds, and to enable 
her to keep her anchor up when the wind is against 
her. Her cabin is sumptuous, and what promises great 
comfort in hot weather, it is eight feet high. She 
has sofas lying along the six largo stem ports, so 
that one may recUne there and look out upon the 
blue sea, and dream, or read, or smoke — yes, smoke ! 
for know that the only other passenger on board ia 
a roan and a smoker. The Lindsay is taken up 
by the Sardinian government: she is laden with 
beef and pork for the Sardinian army. It is her first 
trial trip in her new capacity of an auxiUary screw : 
a quick passage and no waiting for passengers was 
the owners* orders, and I look u[)on it as a wonderful 
proof of good luck that the exception was made ii 
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our favour. There are six state rooms, cacK ten feet 
by eight, and all our own to choose from ; plenty of 
books aud lots of stores ; all the comforts of a yacht 
of 800 tons, without those disagreeable sequels 
which would very quickly bring the managing 
director of the Commercial Bank to an attitude of 
Btern negation, A steam yacht of 800 tons would 
cost, I believe, about fifty pounds a day to navigate ; 
not too great a sum, perliaps, to buy off the misery 
[of a crowded saloon and four berths in a cabin, but 
ra figure somewhat beyond the capabilities of two 
such single gentlemen as we are. 

Just as our surrey was completed tlte captain 
arrived ; and shortly after, in the custody of a Greek 
crimp, came the Kubstitutea for his six defaulting 
seamen. Of these I shall have something to say 
hereafter. The captain, Mr. Lowrey the pilot, Mr. 
Prentice the first mate, Mr. Vicesimus Vox my com- 
panion, and myself^ passed au hour in conversation, 
and then tho non-navigators turned into their Uttle 
!ribs, and slept as Houndlv as if they were in those 
sedes discreta piorum where private porters keep 
watch, and housekeepers noiselessly enter at the 
appointed matutinal hour and deposit a cup of tea 
by tlio bed-side. 

If over ship gives us hope of speed and comfort, her 
crew give us ccitainty of pleasant companionship. 
Our captain is a commander in tho navy who has 
knocked about in every part of the world ; com- 
manded a brigantiue ou the coast of Afiica, and an 
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armed steamer on the coast of Portugal ; who seema 
to know every current of the ocean and every har- 
bour ill the round globe ; who is full of anecdote and 
abounding in information, a ripe seaman, and a fi-ank 
hearty gentleman. 

Mr. Prentice, the first officer, is a studious, steady 
man, a teetotaller at sea, largely supplied with navi- 
gation Looks, and sensible in conversation. When 
the captain's humanity forces him to take slumber, 
I think we may sleep on soundly if Mr. Prentice be on 
the poop. 

Jlr. Lowrey, our pilot, is only a temporary com- 
panion. He is a man of great energy and of some 
grievances. He is inclined to take plain luatter-of- 
foct views of things ; cannot comprehend why eccle- 
siastical judges* who would be in peril of sea-sickness 
in Chelsea Reach, sliould try nautical disputes ; w)iy 
pilots should be suspended without a public trial ; and 
why a court of nautical men should not be established 
to settle running-duwn cases witliin tlio four seas. 
He has a disrespect for the name and good faith of 
Sir James Graliam, which must make every man who 
has a becoming reverence for constituted authority to 
shudder. He insists that Sir James broke his distinct 
promise to tlie masters whom he sent out to the 
Baltic ; and he is of opinion that in all the Baltic fleet 
[1854] there was not an officer wlio liad ever been in 
that sea before. In Mr. Lowrcy's opinion, any one 
but an idiot or a First Lord would have sent a brig 
full of mastera and Ucutenants into tho Baltic some 
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months before sending a fleet there. Mr. Lowrey is 
inclined to take 8ir Charles Napier's side against Sir 
James, and evidently looks upon the latter much as 
sailors arc accustomed to look upon a land shark. 
We shall see more of Mr. Lowrey to-morrow; and as 
I shan't hare him long, I must study him while I 
hare him. He is a Tyncmouth man and a practical 
teetotaller. In the latter he is certainly rery right. 
He seems to be bursting with compressed energy as 
it is, and a little artificial stimulus would certainly 
explode him. He impresses me with the idea of 
being a man of great capacity, fitted for larger en- 
terprises than guiding a ship through sand -banks. 

August 1*2 — At half-past five this morning I waa 
brought back to a consciousness of existence by loud 
splashing noises on the deck, and the trickling of 
water through the port. Boxed up in my narrow 
bunk, and with every bone bruised by the liardness 
of the boards, it took a Uttle time and some resolu- 
tion to screw myself out of tliis coffin-like apparatus 
vhich sailors adopt instead of a bedstead. A bright 
idea, however, occurred to me, which I immediately 
communicated to the first mate. The sailors w^ere 
inundating the poop above me. Having obtained 
due jjermiasion, I tied some drapery round my 
waist, and running to the bottom of the poop-ladder» 
received from the top of tlic ladder and from 
the hands of the sailors five large bucketsful of salt 
water. Well soused and thoroughly awakened, I 
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resolved that every moming sbould find me at the 
same spot in the same primitive costume, and offering 
the same sacrifice to Neptune and to Hygeia. A 
bath is a mere simple necessary in London : at 
sea the necessity becomes so intensified, and oppor- 
tunities are usually so rare, that it is an imspeakable 
luxury. I dwell upon this item in our day's enjoy- 
ment, for it gives zest to every other. 

Dressed and on deck. Where are we 1 No one 
knows but the pilot, and perhaps the captain. But 
the captain is only a lodger at present, and would 
possibly feel it wrong to ascertain any thing about 
the ship's course. Every captain looks fidgetty and 
uncomfortable with a pilot on board. His power is 
for the moment gone. He is like an Indian sove- 
reign with a Company's Resident at his court. But 
our pilot, with his ruddy iace, his streaming hght 
hair, his quick blue eye, and his north-country voice, 
stands upon the poop, and looks sharply into the fog, 
A smart sailor is leaning from the fore-chains as fiu- 
forwards as the breast-rope will let him, and is casting 
the lead, singing his sonorous song, " Quarter less six.'' 
"A-ara half five." 

" Port a little." 

" Port a Httle, Sir." 

" A-a-a half seven." 

"That's better." 

"No-o-o land." 

" Yes, mon, there is land, and plenty of it. Fitch 
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your lead further a-head, and keep your line straight. 
Send it out, John : a strong fellow like you ought to 
Bend it up to the fore-top." 

" By tho deep neyne." 

" That 'II do— Sou'-sou'-west half-sou*/' 

•* Sou'-sou'-west half-sou. Sir." 

"Look out for'ards." 

" For'ards, Sir." 

" J)o ye pick up a black buoy ?" 

" Black buoy on the starboard bow," 

This is what I heard, as well as 1 can remember, 
but no doubt tho real nautical smack has oozed out 
of my version. Mr. Lowrey's attention being now a 
little less strictly engaged, our morning salutations 
pa^ed) and I ventured to express my unmitigated 
surprise at the fact of any mortal man being able to 
find out that particular black buoy in a drizzling fog 
which rendered every thing iuviaibic at a distance of 
a hundred and fifly yards. 

" There 's no magic in it," said the pilot. *' It 's just 
our business. I walk about hero just as you walk 
about your own garden, when ma^be you 'U bo reading 
a book and yet never tread on a bit of the box. Tho 
channel here for a ship of our draught is sometimes 
not half a mile wide. Hey she 's a bonny sliip. I Ve 
been just timing her from buoy to buoy, and she 's 
done eight knots and a half by her screw only." 

"But the wind and the tide, pilots* 

"Not a ha'porth: I've allowed for all that both 
"snjt. See here ;" and he exhibited to me a series of 
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pencilled figures from which I gained no additional 
infonoation. 

" Hey, if she *d a hundred tons less of that beef 
and pork in her she'd be a foot higher in the water, 
and have a chance of shewing what she can do." 

Mr. M*Culloch, the engineer, who was standing at 
the poop ladder, added, " Eh, Sii*, fifty horse power 
is just notliing: if she liad another fifty she'd beat 
all your full-power steamers, all your two hundred 
and fifty horse power vessels on the station." 

The engineer and the pilot were evidently men of 
different ideas. The fonner delighted in the accom- 
plishments of his engines, the latter liad a sutxiued 
preference for canvas. The engineer thought that 
his funnel had full right to make a^ dense an atmo- 
sphere of black .smoko as it pleased; the pilot thought 
every engine ought to be made to consume its own 
smoke, bo that sails may look clean, and helmsmen 
may see how to steer. I was of the pilot's opinion, 
but as Mr. il'Culioch wtts obliged to go below to oil 
his new engine, tho discussion was timely inter- 
rupted. 

"Where are we, pilot i" I humbly asked. For 
although the mtst bad broken a little, I might have 
been on Lake Ontario for all that my eyesight told 
me to the contrary. 

** Yonder away in the thick there is Margate, aud 
there is a poor fellow aground on the toil of the Mar- 
gate Sands." 

** Aground ! why she lias all her sails set." I can- 
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not remember the precise reason wliich tbe pilot gave 
for knowing this fine ship about a mile off was 
agrountJ on tho Margate Sands, but his opiniou 
seemed to be founded upon an xmnatural position of 
her head with reference to the set of tho tide and 
tho direction of the wind. Wo now went into tlie 
cabin to breakfast, and made hearty onslaught upon 
tbe beef-steaks, and ham, and eggs set out there. 
The pilot had given his directions to tho steersman 
before he came below, and, by a simple but admi- 
rable arrangement, he was able to see ihat his 
directions were being obeyed. The binnacle in 
which the coni[>ass swings on deck is a hoUow 
brass tube, which descends through the cabin ceiling, 
so tiiat by looking up in the cabin you can see the 
compass, just as the steersman sees it looking down 
upon it. 

Air. Lowrcy gulped down iiis coffee quickly, and 
dispatched his steak without procrastination, but ho 
found time between the cups to spin us a yarn or 
two. Upon my alluding to the peculiar nautical 
instinct which enabled him to see that a ship which 
to our eyes appeared to be in full sail, was fast 
aground, he said, " I '11 no tell ye who the pilot was, 
bat it was only three years ago that a pilot was 
taking a queen's ship into a harbour in tho channel, 
and the captain came up to him and said, ' Pilot, she 
seems to make very Uttle way.' ' Yes, Sir,* said the 
pilot, *she does make very little way.' Well might she 
make little way, for she had been fast on the mud for 
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twenty minutes. But the tide was making, and in 
twenty more she floated, and was in the harbour, the 
captain being perfectly unaware that she had ever 
touched the ground." 

Wo talked of the colliers, one of which passed 
astern of us, and of the nautical knowledge of their 
masters. " Things arc very much improved in this 
respect now," said Mr. Lowrey : *' masters of colliers 
at present carry away prizes in examinations. I 
know one of them who has borne off two in succes- 
sion. I can recollect the time when it was no im- 
probable story that was told of the master of a 
Shields collier, who, Bnding himself out of his lati- 
tude, set to work in the morning, after a loosoj 
night, to find out where he was by the aid of an old 
chart and two forks tied together for a pair of com- 
passes. * Hey, lad,' he said to Uie boy, ' what would 
tho owners say if tliey knew where we are now V 
' I don't know,* said the boy, ' but darned if I don't 
wish we knowed ourselves/ This wurthy navigator 
made up his mind at last that his port must be duo 
w(^ and due west he steered, and he sailed with a 
stiff breeze aft for six and thirty hours without sec- 
xDg land. Good reason why : he had run to the north 
of Scotland, and was then making a good passage to 
America. At last a man-of-war came in sight, and 
hailed him, *'\Vhat's your nameV 'The Happy go 
lucky of Shields/ * What do you observe ?' 'What 
do I deserve V answered tho skipper, mistaking tho 
queftioD, the real import of which he didn't under- 
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stand; * why 1 deserve to be hanged for not being in 
Shields to-niglit ■with the rest' The captain of the 
king's ship, seeing how affaire went, put a middy on 
board the collier, and by the aid of this experienced 
navigator the old brig was got back round the Land's 
Knd to Shields, and is still celebrated as the only 
collier who has gone from London to Shields by way 
of the LanJ'a End," 

We now went again upon dock, and, enveloped in 
Macintosh, we defied the rain. The mist had cleared 
off, and as the good ship sped round the familiar 
objects of the coast between Margate ami Ramsgate, 
I gathered all the information I could from a man 
who know his business well, and talked welt in the 
fiilncss of his information. We spoke of the enor- 
mous sums spent upon Ramsgato and Dover har- 
bours, and of the infamous regulation which compels 
vessels which never do, and never could, get into 
these harbours, to pay dues which go to make cock- 
ney promenades. Mr. Lowrey at once declared (with 
his characteristic decision) that the whole thing i» 
both a blunder and a job. 

" If," said Lowrey, " they really wanted to make a 
harbour of refuge, nature has given them one of tlie 
finest opportunities that the world affords. Do you 
Bee that sand, part of which is now just above water? 
It is called 'the Break,' and there is a channel inside 
it. To make one of the finest harbours in the world, 
one in which all the navies that float might ride out 
any gale in safety, you have only to make a rough 
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breakwater upon that sand, which runs from opposite 
Kamsgato Harbour to opposite Dca), and to run a 
pier at right angles with tlie breakwater, and another 
out from Deal to overlap it. Of course it would 
cost money, but nothing like what Pl^Tnonth break- 
water cost; and you would get what you want — a 
harbour where a channel fleet may ride at all times, 
and to which all the merchantmen bound up or down 
channel may run. There is chalk at the bottom, and 
nature has done more tban half the work. As to 
Ramsgate and Dover, they never can be of any use, 
except as excuses for jobbing public money." 

As 1 looked at this energetic man, and saw before 
me the site of the magnificent scheme he had ima- 
gined, I could not help believing in him. I asked 
him why lie did not communicate his idea to the 
Government; but he gave me the answer which all 
sensible men now give, namely, that a man who has 
an occupation has always something better to do 
than to spend his life in the waiting-rooms of pubhc 
offices. 

I have no doubt that I have very imperfectly re- 
peated what Lowrey said, and perliaps erroneously 
stated his idea; but the leading principle will bo 
readily recognised by persons conversant with these 
subjects and tliis locality. I hope the press will so 
far ventilate the idea, that if there be any thing in 
it, it may work. Ad idea that has any real vitality in 
it. when once put into print, may be lofl to make its 
own way. 
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We now neared the Downs, and at half-past one 
we took leave of our pilot. A boat had como along- 
side some time before, and he crammed his sea 
toggery into his tarpauling-sack, refused the offered 
parting-glass, settled his paper and figure-matters 
with the captain, and took a very hearty leave. The 
boat drifted a-stern, and, like the sun emerging from 
an ccUpsc, the captain's presence came forth in ite 
potentiality. Half-a-dozen rapidly given orders 
brought all hands on dock, sent a good proportion 
of them in the rigging, and the rest hauling at every 
hempen thing that hung about. In five minutes the 
sliip had altered her course, and was bowling away, 
with alight breeze behind her, out of the Downs and 
down channel. 

Dinner-time came on, and our party consisted of 
the captain, the passengers, the second mate, and two 
"young gentlemen," middies of the merchant service. 
The first of these had already been his three voyages ; 
and we, that is, I and Vox, nicknamed him Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy ; but the second bad just left his home 
for the first time, was solitary and sea-sick, and re- 
sponded feebly to the hearty kindness of the captain. 
Of course wc called him Peter Simple. I can ima- 
gine that in many ships the lot of that little boy 
■would be a very sad one. The Uttle middy has a 
fellow-sufferer. The captain has brought his page 
on board with him. He was a button boy upon 
earth, the captain Iiaving taken him from charity 
out of the streets, where he was acting as one of the 
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shoe-black brigade ; but having a soul above buttons. 
and a wish to see the world, he has been shipped as 
steward's mate. He is to be seen at fitful intervals, 
that is, after he has been diligently sought for, and 
found coiled up like a dNnng cat in some out-of-the- 
way corner of the vesssel. However, he shows con- 
siderable pluck ; for when I asked him whether ho 
wished himself ashore again, ho answered, " No, Sir. 
not ashore ; I shall got over it in a few days, but it's 
very bad now ;" and he vanished into some of the 
recesses under the forecastle where pigs and fowls 
are located. 

After dinner we lounged on the sofas at the stem- 
ports, and smoked, and chatted, and read somo 
books we had brought with us. We were especially 
amused by Captain Spencer's account of tho Danu- 
bian provinces, wherein he tells us that wo have tho 
authority of " Herodotus " for saying, that previous 
to the reign of Trajan &c. &c. ; and afticrwards re- 
marks that other Roman historians, as well as Hero- 
dotus, have informed us, &c. &c. My friend Vox 
immediately undertook to improvise a history of 
Greek and Roman Literature as he supposed this 
author would have written it ; and went on for half 
an hour mixing up a most amusing imbroglio of 
anachronisms. 

At ton o'clock we turned in, tho captain promising 
us a sight of tho Isle of Wight at six the next 
morning. 

13rt — When I came upon deck the Wight was 
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far away, and we were steaming down channel. 
During tlie day we caught occasional glimpses of the 
Dorset and Devon coast, distinctly sighted the Bill 
of Porthmd, and behoved we could see Start Point. 
But our chief occupation was a vigorous endeavour 
to acquire some slight idea of wliat navigation 
meant. The captain, like all men who know a sub- 
ject au /otid, was tolerant and explanatory. By the 
aid of a sextant, and diligent perusal of " Norie*s 
Epitome of Practical Navigation," I almost learned 
to be able to answer the question, " What do you 
observe?'* better than the Shields skipper could. 
We saw the captain lay down his steering-course 0!i 
the chart, and came at last to the conclusion, that 
after aHow'mg for tlie variations of the compass, 
which it seems are different in different localties, 
and in different ships built of iron or wood, and in 
iron sliips under different weather ; and after aUoiving 
for currents which are perpetually acted upon by 
temporary causes, of which the navigator cannot be 
aware ; and offer ailowing for careless steering during 
the night, to say nothing of fogs, hurricanes, un- 
marked shoals, and such like occasional dangers ; — 
after allowmg for these ordinary risks, I say, it seems 
to me rather surprising that a ship ever does get to 
her destination ; and yet I used in younger days to 
knock about for a week togetlier among all the sands 
at the confluence of the Thames and Medway, in 
rough water and in smooth, in a half-decker of about 
five tons burthen, and am alive to tell the taet 
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The captain promises us tliat during the night we 
shall pass out of the channel into the Bay of Biscay, 
an event which may possibly be attended with a 
certain tremblement (festomac, for the double-action 
pitch and roll of that unquiet kingdom of waters is 
quite different to the ordinary pitchings and tossings 
to which I liave dLsciplined my inward nmn. How- 
ever, we ate our dinner, and wc placed our game of 
chess, and we listened to our captain's stories of his 
adventures when commanding a British cruiser on 
the Coast of Atrica, and to the milder events that 
characterized his ser\'ice while commanding the ship 
of war in attendance upon Queen Adelaide at Madeira. 
Of course T don't repeat any of these good stories, 
for a commander in tlie navy is not a man indepen- 
dent of official people, like a pilot or a merchant- 
seaman ; and Heaven only knows what evils any 
mistake of mine in repeating the technicaUties of a 
naval anecdote might bring upon his head. I am 
nevertlieless sufficiently convinced, that however glo- 
rious the profession of the navy may be, it certainly 
ifl not very lucrative in peaceable times. Queen 
Adelaide was undonbtely a treasure to tlio British 
people, as all truly loyal Britons, such as is the 
xrritcr of the present journal, must loudly affimu 
Vet if the treasure had l>een in ingots instead of in 
humanity, she would have been a hr more lucrative 
freight for a commander in the royal navy. 

As Cu" as 1 can gather from the purport of divers 
anecdotes, it seems that if a captain have ingots he 
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gets a commission on their value. If he have a 
queen on board there is served out for her from the 
ship's stores a dail)' ration of sail-pork, biscuit, and 
mm. But as salt-pork, biscuit, and i*um would not 
make a dainty di.sh to set before a queen, the captain 
of course furnishes forth a royal table, rushes fiercely 
into expenses for cooks and cooking utensils, fabulous 
viands, and wines of costly growth, and, at the end of 
his cdilcship, finds himself minus about six times the 
amount he has received by way of pay, and as far 
from promotion as ever, unless, indeed, he happen to 
have for an uncle some Right Honorable Lord 
Nudgem and Pokem to remind the AdniiraUy of the 
hardship of his case. 

14M — We had passed Ushant in the night, but too 
far off to me the light ; and wlien I attempted to 
dress in the morning, the fact of our being in the 
Bay of Biscay was quite perceptible. Tho water 
was of a deep slate-coloured liue, and the chart told 
of unfathomable depths below. The breeze was 
light, and the waves heaved in long swelling masses, 
but never broke. It was a quiet and contemplative 
day. Sharp quij)8 and quick rejoinders were by 
no means kept flying with their usual vivacity: the 
play of rcpjirtee fell like a shuttlecock with the 
feathers knocked out. We ate our breakfast like 
heroes and our diniioi*s like martyrs, and wc scorned 
the imputation of sea-sickness. But so it was, we 
both had an inclination to sit quiet and apart, and 
cigars were thrown away half smoked, and succeeded 
each other, like Rabelais' milestones, at continually 

C 2 
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lengthening intervals. Vox^ whose habit it is to do 
every thing upon principle, had set up a theory 
(since yesterday) that smoking before dinner is a 
pernicious habit. There was not a ship in sight the 
whole day : the sun was hot, and the heaving ocean 
objectless. We seemed to be perpetually in the 
middle of a huge round crater of dark-blue, bounded 
by a Uvid horizon. Ever and always this dark- 
looking indigo-coloured circle seemed to hold us pri- 
soners, and I thought of the mathematician's defini- 
tion of space, as being a circle whose " centre is 
everywhere, and whose circumference is nowhere." 
The vessel, however, spun along like a creature ear- 
nest in its object. Every morsel of canvas that 
could be attached to rope, or block, or spar, was hung 
out to catch the light zephjrs, and her little auxiliary 
screw worked vigorously. " Go along, my beauty !" 
cried the captain at least fifty times a-da}', rubbing 
his hands and looking wistfully into the wind's eye. 
The good ship Lindsay was averaging nine and a 
half knots an hour : a little more wind, and what 
would she not do ? 

The Run went down upon the waters, and I turned 
into my berth. 

15M — I awoke in the night clutching convulsively 
at the side of my small crib, and maintaining myself, 
as a climbing-boy docs in the chimney, by dint of 
knDCS and shoulders. I was exactly in the position 
of a fly upon the wall of a room. There was a battle 
of Armagcddnn going on in the cabin. A chair and 
a wicker-covered jar were in deadly combat, and a 
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portmanteau every now arid then juined in the fray. 
That " bi*eeze," which the captain had tempted by 
his invocation, bad come. The vessel seemed to be 
running a hurdle-race and tumbling down at every 
fence. It was very hard work dressing on the morn- 
ing of tlie 1 5th, but I felt less iiicommotlcd by the 
motion than when the sea was calm and the roll 
monotonous. Wlien I came on deck I found the 
captain in extacy. He had disconnected the steam, 
" thrown off the smoke-jack," and was running under 
canvas thirteen knots an hour. We overtook two 
large sailing vessels, and we also passed a vessel, of 
about fifty tons, floating bottom upwards. On, on wo 
went The blue, heaving, sleepy mass broken into Hvc 
tossing cresty waves, which chased tis as we fled along, 
dashing over our decks, or breaking in our wake. But 

Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit unari aliqtiid 

" Oh that she were a foot ligliter !" sighed the 
captain ; "wo 'dshew some of the full-power steamers 
a trick yet." But all that 's bright must fade. Our 
rattling breeze gradually slackened, failed, and died 
away. We were fain to return to the latijly-despisod 
n.^Austance of our fifty-horsc, or, as the captain some- 
what contemptuously calls it, our "donkey" engine. 
We had, however, run across the Bay of Biscay in 
two days, for next morning we saw the dim outline 
of Cape Fiiiisterre. 

iGth — We had passed Cape Fiuist«rrc, emerged 
from the Bay, and were running down along the 
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shores of Spain. But the da}' iras hazy, \Te could 
make out the coast, and were obliged to be content 
to follow our own course upon the chart. There 
was no wind, and wo had reason to congratulate 
ourselves that wo had even an auxiliary screw. "Wo 
sighted and soon got alongside a transport. Her 
poop was covered with oflicers, who looked disgusted 
at our evident affluence of space and our superior 
speed; and her forecastle was full of troops, whoso 
innumerable pairs of trowsers were hung about the 
rigging. We hailed her, and she turned out to bo 
transport No. 38, seven days from Plymouth, and 
bound for Constantinople. We had been just four 
days from the Downs. As we went past them a 
strong Irish voice cried out from the forecastle, 
" Send us some grog aboard," and, this hint not being 
taken, added, " Well, if ye won't, just tell 'em we *re 
cdming." I suppose Government cannot get screw- 
transports ; otherwise it would seem a cruelty to shut 
these poor fellows up double the necessary time, only 
to save a couple of hundred tons of coal. AVo 
went a-heail, and in four hours ha<l lost them in 
the distance. By way of revenge, however, ** The 
Sovereign,'* a fuH-jKiwer steamer, which had lain 
near us at Gravesend, and had started some hours 
after n», now came up and passed us. The captain 
consoletl himself by the reflection that sho was half 
our tonnage and double our power; hut still he did 
not like being pawed. 

I7tk — At noon to-<lay we pawed within a few 
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miles of the Farilhocm and Beliugas rocbi, the ^-fit 
lanil wo had actually seen wltli prccisiou since we 
lost sight of the BUI of Portland. There was a 
liaze at sea, but wc saw in the distance two steamers, 
a little one towing a big one. Wc indined to the 
belief tliat the laige vessel tii tow was one of the 
new floating batteries, but whether French or 
English we did not pretend to determine. She was 
a very helplesA-looking sliip, and although steaming 
herself and towed by another steamer, she was ad- 
vancing at a very languid pace. Wc passed out of 
sight of them in a very short time, and amused our- 
selves by imagining the feelings of the captain in 
command of one of those hideous, unwieldy floating 
batteries, bound in duty and professional honour to 
lovo her, and to believe in her, and to defend her 
from the world's scorn, obliged to shut his eyes to 
the unpleasantness of being towed along like a Iog» 
and forced to bo convinced that if she ever comes 
into action she will not founder with the weight of 
her guns, or smother her men by the smoke between 
<lccks. There they are far astern : they will 
probably get to the IJlack Sea (surface or bottom) 
some time this winter. 

Soon after we fell in with a rough-looking brace of 
fellows in a small schooner, and hailed her. She was 
the ** Jean d'Arc," from Havre de Grace, and the 
nijutter asked, " Sebastopol, cat il pris "i " " Pas encore," 
was our answer. " Bah \ Ca viendra," wa.s the 
Freacliman's rejoinder, and onwards wo sped. We 
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hoped that our friend had Rome fish on board, or 
shoitld hardly liave gone out of our way to satisfy 
his curiosity. 

After dinner we liad our weak hrandieaand waters 
on the poop, and smoked the dayHght out, and then 
watched the lights at the mouth of the Tagus ; and 
the captain told us stories of Lisbon, and promised 
U8, if we were very good, we should see Cape St. 
Vincent to-morrow morning. Capo St. Vincent, 
immortal for Jervis's (or rather Nelson's) victory, 
famous for the victory of Sir Charles Napier (who, 
by virtue thereof, is, in Portugal, Count Cape St 
Vincent), and conspicuous in ecclesiastical memories 
for its convent, its saint and its blessed crows — 
Cape St Vincent is the aouth-westcni point of the 
pciiinstda. After we have reached it, we turn round 
the comer, and go straight ea-stward to the Gut of 
Gibraltar. 

\Sth — Aljis I alas ! no Cape St. Vincent A strong 
head-wind sprang up last night, and our little donkey 
engine is driving at it with all its force, and doing 
very well for its size. But we are moving slowly. 
We talk to Mr. M'Culloch. We tell him it's all his 
fault that we don't go faster ; we offer to make him 
a cushion to enable him to sit comfortably on the 
safety-valve ; and we point to a huge steamer far 
ahead, but in towards the shore, and awaken Ids 
enmlation by telling him that she is evidently a 
goremment steamer, and that it will be etermd 
disgrace to him if he can't iK^at that. 
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"I'm no sure, but I'll just wager she's a full- 
power steamer of four hundred and fifty horso, and 
] Ve fifty liorse." 

" So much the better for you, Mr. M'CuUoch : 
you're ligliter in your engine-room, and have less 
coab to carry." 

We were startled at this moment by an excla- 
mation, almost amounting to an oath. It was from 
the captain. 

" By Jove ! I 'd give something to know who that 
blessed steamer is. He *s coming out of the biglit, 
where it 's my belief he had no business to be, and 
we 're beating him by two knots an hour. Shew him 
your number, Mr. Easy." 

Up went the four flags that make our number, but 
our friend was either sulky, or too far off, or, perad- 
venture, he was like the god Baal, asleep or upon a 
journey, for he made no answering signal. Some 
thoug}itr it was the " Transit/' a full-rigged govern- 
ment steamer, which left England a week before us ; 
but the captain at once put down any speculations 
of this kind as wildly impossible and derogatory to 
the service. However, be she what she may, we 
are beating her. Now she is abeam, and now she is 
on our quarter. 

" Land on the port bow." 

Our interest, that had been absorl>ed by the steamer, 
was now turned to another subject. There lay Cape 
St. Vincent right ahea<l, the point crowned by the 
monastery and the lighthouse, which seems to be a 
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portion of the establish mc lit. A look-out man sur- 
veyed us through his telescope, nnd a very lazy- 
looking soldier did us the courtesy to hoist the 
Portuguese colours as we passed. Of course we 
returned the compliment, and I flattened half a dozen 
minic bullets agjunst the little island rock which 
stands out off the Cape, and forms the eouth-easterii 
point. The bhie waters swelled without breaking at 
the feot of the blulT promontory, and as the sun sank 
into the sea behind us — for we had now turned to the 
east — we thought we had never seen a more beautiful 
panorama of far-away stretching cliffs, topped with 
fortJi, and villages, and niona-sterios. From tlie mo- 
Dastcrics I believe the monks have all been recently 
expelled ; but it is a bleak spot, and I cannot imagiue 
they are worse off. 

While we steamed on through the deep waters, 
and watched tiie scene we were leaving, our un- 
known friend, the full-rigged steamer, came round 
the point, about five mites astein of us. This was 
the last we saw of her. Next morning she was 
beaten out of isight. 

I9th — No laud in view thia morning. We were 
steaming along the southern coast of Portugal, or 
rather of the kingdom of Algarvez (the west), for the 
King of Portugal is King of Portug»I, and of the 
Algarvez. To-day is Sun<Uy, and completes one 
week at sea — a week which bos been passed without 
a moment's tu<liuin, and in consU'int plcu^urable 
occupation. The ohscrvonces of the day were of 
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course but imperfectly performed, aud my JournHl is 
rather a history of travel than of rcUgious exercises. 
About mid-day we passed the French war-steamer 
"L'Aigle/' with a floating battery in tow, and wo said, 
"Howd*yodot" in nautical language, by hoisting 
our respective ensigns. Vox begged hard to bo 
allowed to hoist a Kussian flag just for a moment, to 
see what would happen ; but as the captain's opinion 
prevails over a passenger's in a ship, tltis judicious 
suggestion was tyrannically overruled. 

We were at dinner when the second mate appeared 
at the open door, and said, " Cadi/ is in sight, Sir." 
We all rushed out upon deck, and there, diminished 
in the distance, shone the queen of the South, a speck 
of white palaces on the horizon line of the blue 
ocean. Beside the heavens above and the waters 
beneath, nothing wa^ visible butOadix. She seemed 
more isolated aud sea-born than Venice herself. 
Covering a promontory running far out from the 
mainland, her white buildings glanced in the sun- 
light, aud contrasted with the deep indigo base on 
which she seemed to stand. Gradually, as we drew 
nearer and nearer, we could distiugmsh the cathe- 
dral, tlio mole, and the lighthouBC, the tower of 
St. Sebastian, aud the mainland behind. 

"Ah, Vicesimus," 1 said, *' I wish I could call you 
out of your name, and say — 

* Septimi Gades iiditurc meciiin :' 

think of the mighty allurements wc arc passing. 
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There lies the Capua of SpoiiL and our captain, more 
merciless than Hannibal, hurries us past it. There 
sings in her beauty tho syren of the South, and 
even as Ulyascs was tied to the mast, so are we tied 
to the funnel and screwed slowly away." 

Vicesiinus Vox looked sorrowfully and wistfully 
at the bright city, and told me how well ho 
knew it, and how thoroughly he loved it ; what 
joys it afforded, and what regrets it occasioned. 
Ho quoted the poets largely, — and so we passed by 
Cadiz. 

But we passed on to scones too interesting to allow 
regrets to linger. A sailor pointed forwards to the 
next promontory^ and whispered, "Trafalgar 1" We 
arc passing over waters which have reddened for a 
moment with the blood of Nelson. It was here 
lie ranged his sevcn-and-twcnty ships, and yonder 
that Villeneuve lay with his three and thirty. There 
lay the French and Spaniards in terrible semicircle, 
and here, formed in two colunms. the English boro 
down — that celebrated signal flying, which, if Lon- 
ginus could liave written in our day, he would have 
ranked second in the simple majesty of sublimity to 
the example wliicli he cites from the Mosaic books. 
With infinite delight we talked over the events of 
the battle in sight of the shore upon which Xelsoii 
lost looked. ** In honour I have gained them, and in 
honour I will wear them." — " Tliose tiilur ro|>e8 are 
shot away." — " Eightoen, 'tis well, but uot enough ; 
I bargained for twenty." — "Anchor. Hardy, anchor." 
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" I thank God I have done my duty." — " Hardy, I 
have not been vertf wicked." 

Gradually, the current which sets into the Straits 
of Gibraltar helping us against the head-wind, we 
steamed along the coast, and passed the wtiite pillar 
which crowns the promontory. Apart from its his- 
torical and poetical associations — for we do not 
foi^ct Falconer's " Shipwreck" — 

" That Round the R«atnon hear aiar 
Along tlie ehores of Trafalgar "^ 

the coast has intrinsic claims to interest. The shore 
is dotted with white villages and watch-towers which 
perhaps have seen Moorish battles, tho mountains of 
Andalusia rise behind, and the whole scene is bur- 
nished by the rays of the setting sun. 

But when shall we reach Gibraltar? or rather, 
when shall we pass Gibraltar 1 Before this easterly 
wind fresliened the captahi promised us that wc 
shoidd pass the rock by five o'clock. At present 
there is every appearance of our passing it between 
the time of the setting of the young uioon and the 
dawn of day. 

Alas ! alas ! we shall see nothing of Gibraltar. 
Even as that worthy Englishman, who, when asked 
how lie liked Rome, answered, "Not at all: I got 
there <it night, and the buildings seemed so much 
out of repair that I clianged horses and went on," 
so shall wc be obliged to confess our ignorance when 
asked about the key of the Mediterranean. Never- 
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thelesa we resolved, despite the heavy dew, to re- 
main on deck all night, and see all that could be seen. 

It is twelve o'clock : wo have reached the mouth 
of the Strait, and the wind ia blowing tlirough the 
narrow passage " as through a funnel." Standing 
ou the deck one feels like a fly in a blowpipe. Across 
the dark night wc can see a point ashore, and wc 
watch and watch, and come slowly to the conclusion 
that we arc only just holding our own by dint of our 
stcain power. 

" Oh for another fifty horse power to force her 
against this wind!" soliloquized the captain, who 
seemed to wish to force his way through the Gut, as 
he would through a line of ships of "war, by sheer 
will and force. Then there was a pause, and ano- 
ther observation, and an exclamation of intense 
disgust. 

*' By my sister's cat I I *J1 bo hanged if the current 
isn't against us as well as the wind. This is bad 
luck: it doesn't happen once in a twelvemonth-" 

J, who played a part like tliat of a confidant in a 
French tragedy, and thus overheard the captain's 
soliloquy — for he wns not at all in a humour to be 
talked to— went below and rummaged among the 
nautical book8. I lurned up the sailing instnictions 
for the Gut of Gibraltar. There I found a consi- 
derable di.squisition upon the celebrated j>roblcni,, 
why it happens that the current alwa)'s sets 
the Atlantic into the Mediterranean, and what be- 
comes of the water so poured in ; but it wound up 
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wiih a remaik, that sometioies, tliough rarely, a 
strong ea:jttTly wind aids the tide to reverse tho 
course of the current. This was evidently our pre- 
sent case. We steamed, and stoarued, aud steamed, and 
steamed, just bs I have sometimes |iulled, and pulled, 
and pulled against wind and stream in tho H}ano, and 
the objects on the bank remained stationary. We 
do not pass the Rock to-night ; that is quite certain : 
BO I turn in, and am fast asleep in five minutes. 

20/A — At five o'clock I awoke with a start, and 
looked out at my port. We were within four miles 
of the high rocky shore. Surely, surely, we have 
not passed Gibraltai' while I slept. That would be 
even worse than the Englishman at Ilome. I threw 
over mc a cloak, aud rushed upon deck. There 
stood the captain as he had stood when I left him, 
but witli an expression of deep mortification upon his 
face. A glance shewed me where we were, for the 
captain had been looking out for a certain Tariffa light 
all the night before, and there was a little lighthouse 
just on our port-quarter. Something grave, how- 
ever, was evidently in agitation. There are two 
coal-platC8 in the deck, like the coal-plates to our 
London cellars. Both these coal-plates wore up, and 
an irresistible impulse seemed to liave seized the 
whole ship's crew to poke their heads and shoulders 
down the holes an J exhibit the rest of their body to 
the upper world. First the engineer did it, then the 
first mate, then the second mate, then tho captain 
liimsolf. Then a small seaman was despatched 
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bodily through the hole wicU a shovel, and Iiauled up 
again, and then the ceremony was again performed 
all round. The captain was much too busy to be 
talked to by a passenger, but I drew my own con- 
clusions, and, knocking at the cabin of my co- 
voyageur, i sung out — 

**I say Vox, old fellow, I 'U lx:t you a dinner on 
shore tliat we are going into Gibraltar for coala." 

" Impossible," said Vox, starting up in his crib ; 
" why the captain said he hoped to run by Malta." 

"The captain hadn't reckoned upon forty-eight 
Lours of easterly wind, and last night's cuiTont." 

"Let's give three little gentle hurrahs, but don't 
let the captain hear, or he'll cram us both into 
the four-poundcr and fire us ashore to get rid of us." 

Our captain is so kind, and so hospitable, and, in 
the intervals of business, so jolly, that any thing that 
mortified him ought to have mortified us ; but human 
nature is human nature, and we couldn't manage to 
feel unhappy that we were to see Gibraltar. At 
breakfast the news waa fonnally announced. We 
were going into Gibraltar to coal, and should pro- 
hably be there six hours. 

I told the captain that I couldn't for the life of 
me sympatliize with his disappointment ; but he 
damped my spirits a little by — 

" Don't be too much elated. I must fill up my 
bunkers it seems; but if I get a good westerly breeze 
behind me I shall run by MaltA in five days, and 
keep my coals for the Archipelago." 
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*' Norcr mind, 

* Quatn miniinc credite postero.* 

Give us the pillars of Hercules to-Jay, and we *1I 
trust to fortune for our knights at Malta." 

Of course it was Vox who attempted this most exe- 
crable pun, which dispersed the breakfast-party, and 
sent us all on deck. 

The high rocks of Europe and Africa were on 
cither side of us. Over the starboard bow Mount 
Arbela rose precipitous from the daik waters ; the 
African piUar of Hercules, called by the Moors " tlie 
Hill of Apes;" still furtlicr away upon the port how 
loomed in indistinct outline the Eim)pean pillar, 
the Mount Calpe of the Greeks, Gibcl el Tarif 
of the Saracens, and the Gibi-altar of England. 
Steaming slowly against the rushing wind, (for 
steaming a^inst a strong head-wind is the weak 
point of these auxiliary screws, which are rigged 
chiefly for sailing, and whose largo spars oifer greater 
resistance than do the small sticks of the regular 
steamers, and detract from the effect of their 
engines,) we were gazing intently upon Arbela, 
when Vox, pointing to an object about twenty yards 
distant, cried — 

" Look there, captain, what a large porpoise. No, 
by Heaven! it's a huge brown shark! See the 
dorsal fin 1*' 

I had never seen a Uve shark before, but I felt at 
once the shudder which every one is said to ex- 
perience at the sight of this anthropomorphous fish. 
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Ttiore lio was, sure enough ; his stiff back fin rising 
from the beautiful sea, and he leisurely and indo- 
lently moving forwards in it, destroying its loveliness, 
and giving a character of treachery and hon-or to 
its bright waters. Tho captain said ho had never 
seen a shark in the Gut before, but lie admitted 
that this wa.s a most undoubted specimen, and of 
tho full man-devouring size. There h an idea 
among sailors that sharks do not come into the 
Mediterranean ; but with this proof before me, I 
shall avoid swimming in the beautiful deep-blue 
waters, and abide content with my matutinal buckets. 
Vox was of the same opinion, remarking that he 
did not intend to make a bait of himself. " Oh, no: 
pas si hiteJ' 

Meanwhile we had como up abreast of Arbela 
(Gibel D'Zatute), and tlic Spanish liigblands stretch* 
ing away to the left afford an interval of sea between 
it and the Rock of Gibraltar Bay, and we could 
distinguish the spars of many vessels far in. 

Gibraltar from the Straits did not impress mo 
with an idea of enormous strength. It is an isolat«d 
rock about 1200 feet high, with no hill of equal 
altitude within eleven miles. The town is built at 
its base, fronting towaids the bay, and there are tho 
usual walls, and embrasures, and fortified defences. 
Rut it is not from the Straits that we see the arti- 
ficial fortifications of Gibraltar. 

As wo steered into the bay/the captain looking 
out for a safe berth for his shij), and a little fretful, 
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perhaps, that be could not steer as he had been 
wont to do for the man-of-war mole, a boat put off 
from a hulk with a yellow flag flying, and a very 
gentleman -like official paid us the compliments of 
the foilrcsSj making special and jiarticular inquiries 
after our health. After this polite attention, two 
touters. one an agent for a coal company, and the 
other a provision-merchant, came on board ; and a 
bum-boat came alongside, ladon with melons, pump- 
kins, grapes, and tobacco. The captain arranged 
with the coal-merchant, and the steward with Mr. 
Cohen, the Gibraltar Jew provision-dealer. The 
latter took us on shore, as he said, in his own boat, 
and charged us a shilling each for landing us ; a 
little bit of finesse upon a small scale, which did 
him honour, vouching for the purity of his lineage 
as a Caucasian Arab. Upon landing, Mr. Cohen 
introduced us to "a young man," (whose name we 
should have guessed to be Cohen); and, rendered 
prudent by recent experience, we bargained with 
this youth that he should, for half-a-crown, attend 
us to all the lions of Gibraltar. 

The Israelite set fonvard as though he had made 
up his mind to tire us out, and earn his half-crown 
in half an hour. We passed the drawbridge, de- 
livering up the paper which our polite friend in the 
bay had given us, and which admitted ua to 
pratique ; we crossed the fruit-market, abounding 
with indifferent grapes and unripe peaches ; we 
made our way at a trot along the lengthy street 
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which runs the whole extent of the town ; wo 
jostled as we went the reverend Jews ofBarbary; 
we nearly stumbled over the Moors and Arabs who 
sat solitary and grave in the fierce sunshine, bare- 
legged and cross-legged upon the foot-pavement ; 
we dodged out of the way of Englishmen in straw 
hata and nankeen clothes^ mounted upon trotting 
ponies ; we stood aside as Spanish postillions, whom 
we fancied we must have seen before at Mr. Gye's 
opera-house, rattled down the street ; wo remarked 
that the Gibraltar women, with their never absent 
fans, their rich black hair protected from the sun 
only by a black veil, and their dark eyes sparkling 
tlirough that veil, were wonderfully alluring ; and 
we regretted to perceive that some of them, if we 
might without uncharitableness judge from smiles 
and gestures, were not improved in their morals by 
living in a fortress-town. Pertinaciously keeping 
up our jog-trot, we thrust our letters into the post 
on passing, and arrived at the Governor's office in 
Secretary Lane. Here wo were detained not a 
moment. Permits to ascend the mountain were 
given us with a readiness which certainly augurs 
well for official speed in Gibraltar. Away again 
speeds the fleet-footed son of Israel ; but this time it 
is along the steep streets that lead up the shadowless 
white limestone, sun-reflecting mountain. By steps 
and steeps we have climbed above the houses. We 
are arrived at a sentry-box and a sentinel. Vox 
here stops me to point to Gibel al Kadir, the Tower of 
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the Moor, and to Icll me a story of a Moorish maiden, 
who, having been espoused by a Gur, was carried 
across tlie bay on the wings of an Afreet, and 
placed in the arms of a Castilian noble, who was 
waiting for her upon the opposite hill, now called the 
Queen's Chair. I knew that all this only meant 
that Vox's wind was shorter than his invention; and 
waa about to continue my upward toil, when our 
Hebrew youth, who had disappeared in front, re- 
turned in company with a scrjeant of artillery, and 
a very remarkably smart, active, soldier-Hke looking 
follow ho was. Presenting our permit, we followed 
our military guide at a more regular pjice into a 
cutting in the face of the rock, which he explained 
to ug was a covered-way ; meaning, I suppose, that 
it was covered from the fire of the enemy; for it 
was thoroughly open to the sun, moon, and stars. 
After proceeding along this covered-way for some 
time, a gate barred our progress into a tunnel 
running into the solid rock, and about the size of 
a rail way -tunnel. Our guide opened the gate, and 
into this tunnel wo went. Presently wo came to 
a hole at the left-hand side of the tunnel, about three 
times the size of the port-hole of a man-of-war. 
Looking far down out of this port-hole, we could see 
the fiat isthmus of land which connects the rock with 
the mainland ; the line of English sentry-boxes which 
denotes the extent of tho English lines; the gardens 
which exist upon "no mainland," and grow vege- 
tables for Gibraltar market ; and the line of Spanish 
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sentry-boxes, which denote the commencement of 
Spanish territory. In the port-hole was a small 
cannon. A little further on we came to another 
similar aperture ; then to a passage which led up to 
a chamber having several port^lioles in it, and dark 
chambers, excavated back in the rock, intended for 
magazines, stores, and troops in reserve ; then on 
again by similar off-setting chambers, and similar 
embrasures ; then up a winding staircase, still 
within the rock, to a similar set of galleries 
above, and over them again another staircase, and 
another tier. There may probably bo a fourth and 
a fifth, for I am too httle accustomed to thread 
ratacombs to be able to thoroughly explain what 
happens during a dark walk, cither at Gibraltar or 
Vauxhall. Two points, however, are very striking. 
One is, where we emerged fix)m the galleries upon 
the very peak of the rock, and stood upon a giddy 
little promontory, whence wo could see far away 
over the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, over 
Eurofie and over Africa, over the spurs of Atlas 
and over the mountains of Grenada. The other 
was, wbero the excavations terminated in a lofty 
chamber perforated on two sides with embrasures. 
Looking through these apertures, we could discern 
that we were within the extreme projecting anglu 
of the rock. The guns in this chamber conanattd, 
on the one side, the Mediterranean 8ea, on the 
other, the Atlantic Ocean. Here stands the gun 
with the double-action depressing carriage, invented 
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178*2, and vrhich is, I beb'eve, the most modem 
military invention in Gibraltar. 

Fortunately it is not likely that Gibraltar will 
have to stand a siege, for if it had, I believe it would 
be found to be in a most disgraceful state. Tliat 
precipice vrhich looks towards Spain, and which our 
ancestors burrowed with such persevering energy, is 
armed with pop-guns. There is not even a sixty- 
eight pounder in the whole line of galleries, 
Gibraltar is full of enormous stores of miUtary 
weapons, which are to the improved military science 
of the present day, what the aioua of Montezuma 
were to those of Cortez. 

Seeing a target in the flat isthmus below us, I 
asked our guide whether the artillery had much rifle 
practice. The man repUcd, *' Rifle practice is of no 
use to an artilleryman, Sir : we have to fight our gun," 

** Yes, but you carry a carabine, do 3'ou not, to 
protect yourselves from being bayonettcd at your 



*• If this were to happen, it would be long over 
before we could fire our carabine. The carabine is 
entirely useless : to avoid losing it we are obliged to 
strap it up so that it would take several minutes to 
unstrap it. If we could exchange our useless carabine 
for a Colt's revolver, carried in a Ijelt, it would be 
double advantage : we should obtain a protection 
and get rid of an incumbrance." 

We descended the rock, stopped a moment to 
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observe the Moor's tower — the only building which 
sunived the bombardment of 1782, and which bears 
deep indontntioDS in its solid walb from the shot which 
struck it from the isthmus below. Thirsty and tired, 
wc descended the hill, and betook ourselves to the 
Club Hotel, in the chief square of the town, — an hotel 
which may be, for aught I know, the best in the 
town, but if so, the others must be very bad indeed. 
There is a table-d'hote at four o'clock, and the sherry, 
which iH im|>orted free from Spain, is charged the 
some price as at the Bedford or the Queen's at 
Brighton. There was a Iialf Spanish half English 
dinner, badly served and at long intervals. We 
should have got a much better dinner on board 
ship. 

We had, however, plenty of company. They are 
Knglish. Irish, and Scotch; and it is not at all 
difficult to perceive that they are nearly all of them 
officers of a regiment proceeding from England to 
the Crimea. The couversation was for some time 
much of this kind : 

•* Have you l>ought any grapes, Popjoy V 

" No : are they cheap here V* 

" Oh, ridiculous ! absurd ! twopence a pound I" 

"By Jove r 

I ventured to ask what the latest news in Gibraltar 
was, for the paper we had on board only came down 
10 the li2th. 

" That *s the last news in Gibraltar. We none of 
m know how the last attack on Swcaborg ended." 
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"Surely the 'Sovereign/ which passed us two 
days ago, must have later papers." 

" We are come in the ' Sovereign,* and arrived 
just an hour ago." 

" Impossible ! You are a full-power steamer, and 
passed us wkilo we were screwing up our ma- 
chinery." 

" Yes ; hut unluckily we fell in with a first-class 
government man-of-war transport, having troops and 
horses on board, whose expedition was life or death 
to the horses. She told us that they had started 
from Sheerness about a month ago, broke down, and 
went into Plymouth ; broke down again, and went 
into Brest (where, by-the-by, the people f^ted her as 
though she had arrived \vith news of a victory) ; 
and now, for our sins, she fell in with us, and we 
were compelled to tow her in here." 

" Then it was you we passed in the ha^e the other 
morning. Wo took you for a tug and a floating 
battery." 

** No, we were the 'Sovereign,' with the 'Transit ' 
in tow." 

" Oh captain t captain !" said I, " are you not 

ashamed ? You who so indignantly repudiated the 

idea that it could possibly be a regular full-power 

government man-of-war steamer which we beat so 

I disgracefully off Cape St. Vincent." 

" Well," said the cajitaiii, " I was right after 
all. The full-rigged steamer wo ran away from at 
Cape St. Vincent could not have been the ' Transit,' 
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fur the ' Transit* was then in tow. I believe it vaa 
the ' Europa,' who ia now expected, that all insisted 
wa* the ' Transit.' 

" Sic Transit gloria mundi/' said Vox. 

*' So then it happens," said I, summing up the 
evidence, "" that a nian-of-war steamer, a one hundred 
and fiftj" horse power steam-transport, and an auxiliary 
fifty horse power sorew-tnuisport, start about the 
wuno time (wo will say at the same time, in order to 
give, as Is only fair, a fortnight's start to the 
government ship to allow for tlic accidents incidental 
to their peculiar coustruction and management), and 
that the little tifty horso screw is first in Gibraltar, 
carries the latest news there, is first coaled and fii'st 
out of harbour. At least I suppose this will be, as 
we start at seven." 

" Yes, but you must recollect wo had to do duty 
as a tug." 

"That was all as much through the mismanagement 
of those who charter you, as if you had been kept 
back from any other causo. Never mind the excuses, 
wo will take the fact^ as tlicy stand. Yuu will pass 
us easily enough on the way to Malta, if this 
caatcrly wind holda, ao that you will have your 
revenge." 

Wo lefl the dinner-table, and took a glance at the 
public gardens, or rather parado ground, which is 
the prooMimde of Spaniih beauty while tlio hand 
playa. But the captain had laid his injunctions upon 
us; 80, ailcr observing what an entirely military 
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appearance every thing presented, and what an 
erroneous idea of the English nation any one would 
form who should judge them by what is to be seen 
in Gibraltar, we turned reluctantly from this beautiful 
spot, and walked down to the quay. As we neared 
the Lindsay we saw that the steam was up, and 
the anchor was being weighed ; and ten minutes after 
we were on board she turned her head to the 
entrance of the harbour and steamed steadily out of 
port. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

THE LOG OF THE LINDSAY CONTINUED — 
GIBRALTAR TO MALTA. 

The sun had set, and the moon was young. Mount 
Arbela was but a gigantic shadow, and as we rounded 
Europa Point the Eock of Gibraltar was an indistinct 
outline, and the town was but a little terrestrial fir- 
mament of lights. We bade it good bye, glad to 
have seen it, glad to be able to estimate its impor- 
tance as a protection to our path to India, but glad, 
above all things, that we were not doomed to Uve 
there. We wished the old fortress bigger guns, and 
the town some event to break the monotony of its 
hot stagnating existence. 

" Starboard V cried the captain, as we rounded 
Europa Point. 

"Starboard it is. Sir/' answered the man at the 
wheel. 

" Starboard, hard a-starboard ! Hang the fellow ! 
I 'm calling starboard, and he is putting her hard 
a-port." 

The captain rushed to the wheel, and found the 
best seaman in the ship there ; and it is equally 
true, that if that best seaman in the ship had been 
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loft alone to stoer the ship, he voultl have run her 
upon Europa Point. The fact was, John Sailor vras 
drunk. How could it have liappened t Not a man 
had heen allowed to go ashore, and the bum-boat 
liad been allowed to sell no liquor, yet the crew were 
all more or less drunk. Jack, conscious of his good 
qualities, expostulated upon being sent forwards. 
He who 'd steered the " Blenheim " man-of-war to 
be told he could not steer a ship like this, as wants 
no steering at all, and steers like a lamb : he must 
hare it out with the captain, that he must and 
would. 

"Never mind, John" said the second mate, 
" you 're a good seaman, and the captain ktiowa it ; 
but you'd better go and lie down now. It a all 
along of that Dutch billyboy that lay alongside." 

Upon mention of the Dutch billyboy something 
seemed to strike the conscience of John, for he 
slunk off to bed, and the next morning he was a 
sadder and a civil man. 

That night tlic sliip was steered by the two mates 
and the two midshipmen, who had a good opportu- 
nity of taking a lesson under the eye of the captain. 
The elder, whom we call, among ourselves, Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy, is a very superior boy, imderstands 
Lwhat La Place calls the mechanism of the }ieavens» 
and remarked to me that the ancients took seven 
stirs of tlie Great Bear as indicators of the north, 
and thence called the north Septentrionalis. 
— 2lst — We awoke this morning in the Mediterra- 
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nean sea : no land in sight ; the wind still eaat- 
wardJy, but fortunately not very strong, for other- 
wise we should not have run a hundred mileB from 
Europa Point against it by twelve o'clock to-day. I 
see nothing specially remarkable in this Mediterra- 
nean sea, except that the colour of its waters is of a 
lighter blue, that there is no long heavy swell in it, 
that the waters are whipped up into a foam by a 
very little spit of wind, and subside in a moment 
when the gust is over. The captain hates these 
light head-winds ; they give the fuH-power steamers 
their very greatest advantage ; and it is of little use 
to remind him that the poor sailing transports we 
passed in the Bay of Biscay are probably still about 
Cape St. Vincent. Vox amuses us by personating 
some imaginary " Major Sabretache," whom he con- 
jectures to be on board the " Lady Ann." He acts 
the major's testy impatience and disgust as ship 
after ship passes him, and he improvises dialogues 
between the supposed martinet officer and the master 
of the transport — dialogues which he delights to 
conclude by making the master confine the major to 
his cabin witli two of his own soldiers to stand sentry 
at the door. Wo take these stories up by turns, and 
bandy them about, hut they do not change the wind, 
and wo go but slowly. 

The night is beautiful, but the dew is so heavy, 
that, afler two hours on the poop, ] was actually 
wet I believe, too, these dews are very unwhole- 
some, for I find myself not only wot> but perspiring 
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profusely. But it is impossible to give up the plear 
sure of keeping a night-watch. Now and then the 
ship comes among a shoal of porpoises, which do not 
roll and timible as in the day time, but dash away 
from under her bows, raising a light streak of foam 
in the track they make, and appearing as if they had 
been awakened from their sleep by the sudden on- 
coming of the ship. Then there is the man at the 
wheel to talk to, and mayhap he is one of the six 
foreigners who were shipped at the last moment in 
place of the deserters. I think, by the way, I have 
found out the reason of this desertion ; for I hear 
that just before the W. S. Lindsay sailed there was 
such a demand for seamen, that wages suddenly 
rose from 3/. 5s. to 4/. a month. These foreign 
sailors are very strange creatures : two are French- 
men, one is Greek, one is a Mexican, one a Portu- 
guese, and one an American. The American is a mu- 
latto, with long beard and moustachios, a first-rate 
seaman, and a fellow of infinite adventure. Vox 
spends much of his time in hearing and noting down 
the yams he tells of his adventures on the African 
coast ; and there can be no doubt, that if our dark 
friend and our captain had met in former conjunc- 
tures of their respective careers, the meeting would 
have ended in the former taking a dangle at the 
yard-arm. One of the Frenchmen is a well-behaved 
youth, who has served his three years in the French 
navy, and left in order to earn higher wages ; for he 
says he has two brothers in the French navy, and a 
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motlier who depends upon her sons for support; 
and as his brothers can allow lior nothing out of their 
twenty-five francs a month, he works in the English 
merchant service, and remit* her the difference. He 
is shipped under the name of Louis Peter. His 
grandfather was an Enghshman settled in Canada, 
and his father settled in France. I left Vox last 
night explaining to him, that, under tlie circum- 
stances, he was legally a natural-born British sub- 
ject — information which did not seem to affect him 
so powerfully aa Vox had anticipated. 

The other Frenchman is a ruffian of the most 
hideous aspect, and of the most reckless conversation, 
but witlial of great politeness — a sort of sea Robert 
Macaire. His life seems to have been passed in the 
commission of every crime, but his experience in 
villany did not prevent his being utterly stripped by 
the crimps of Ratcliff Highway, and sent aboard in 
a state of destitution and horrible disease. 

Of tlic others it is unnecessary to speak. For 
some time we used to take notice of them, interpret 
for them, and give them tobacco. With the Greek, 
vho could speak a httle ItjUian, we often conversed 
when ho came to the wheel, and amused ourselves 
by comparing ancient Greek words with their mo- 
dem equivalents. But our intercourae with these 
foreigners (always excepting the younger French- 
man, who is a general favourite, and the mulatto, 
who is A sort of Toussaint of the forecastle,) is now 
very restricted. The mates declare they are lazy 
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and useless, and the English sailors complain that 
they swarm with vermin. From all that I have seen 
in this ship, I have no fear that the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws will induce Knglisli shipowners to 
employ foreign seamen when they can get the real 
Jack Tar. We hope to get rid of these gentry at 
Malta. 

Of the Englishmen, 1 believe not one came on 
board with a sliilling in his pocket, or a bit of 
tobacco in his pouch. There are matters con- 
nected with this topic which I cannot here speak of; 
but no one can have listened to the horrors wo 
heard, without wishing that some man of moral 
courage and lolly reputation, who can afford to 
disregard cant, would investigate this subject, and 
carry out a practical remedy. Police regulations 
ashore, analogous to thoao adopted by the French, 
would prevent a mass of misery in our royal and 
mercantile navies which is terrible to contemplate, 
and wliich few landsmen have ever heard of. Here 
is work for Mr. Gladstone, wliich would do lum more 
honour than to have tracked the most devious 
paths of statesmanship with the most subtle skill. 

22d — To-day at twelve, when we took an observap 
tion, we had made one hundred and forty-eight miles. 
There was a head-wind all day. We dined on the mo- 
ridiau of Greenwich, but not quite within hailing dis- 
tance of the Crown and Sceptre. The African coast 
was just visible the greater part of the day, and at 
night we couUI see fires lit upon the heights. Thc^* 
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vrere probably burning the brushwood, and making 
the serpents uncomfortable. 

2'Sd — Our progress to-day was only one hundred 
and thirty-six miles. Notliing but hcad-winda and 
calms. At half-past four we passed Algiers, but at 
such a distance, that only the outline of the hills above 
the bay was visible. I should have recognised these 
easily cnougli from the engravings even, without 
the captain's assistance. It was very tantalizing to 
pass this city, with telescope fixed upon the haze 
that hung about, and not to be able to make out 
a house, or a tower, or any thing to remember. 

At niglit our friend the "Sovereign" overtook 
us, and passed ahead. " Well may she/' said the 
captain : "she carries half our cargo, and has more 
than treble our steam power;" hut he looked up 
wisifully at his sails. In vain : there's not enough 
of wind to stir a feather. But where is the " Transit," 
which was to come out three hours after us, and 
which ought to steam twelve or thirteen knots 
an hour in these light winds 1 Where is the 
" Terrible r The "Terrible" is. in all probability, 
gone far aliead; for she is the greatest full-power 
steamer of war in the navy ; has eight hundred 
horse-power, and sixty men in her engine-room. 

2ith — At noon to-day we had made one hundred 
and forty-nine miles. Slow, but sure. It was a most 
oppressively hot day. The thermometer, in the 
shade and in a draft of air, stood at 82. Soon after 
break&st we were amused by a little interchange of 
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signals between two ships. A very fine screw steamer, 
whoso number (218) shewed her to be a transport, 
and whose name we afterwards found out to bo 
the "Oronoko," was bearing down upon us home- 
ward bound, and hoisted her ensign to a larj^e, 
fiill-riggcd man-of-war steamer, which lay far off in 
towards the African coast. After a Uttle spying 
through glasses, we could make out our old friend 
the "Transit," who, like Ulysses, had seen many 
men and citiea since she left Shcerncss a month ago. 
Suddenly we noticed the "Oronoko" sheer round, 
and make towards the ship of war ; and a little 
closer observation, and a reference to Maryatt'a 
Signal Hook, enabled us to see that slie was obey- 
ing a signal from the "Transit" to "come within 
hail." After standing towards her for two miles, 
the "Oronoko" made her number by Maryatt's 
signals, and then made the further signal, " Do you 
want any assistance V 

"Poor 'Oronoko!' said I. "The 'Transit' is 
going to play her the same trick she played the 
• Sovereign ; ' going to make her tow her to 
Malm." 

" The captain took his glass from his eye, and 
only remarked, " 1 shouldn't like to be an awkward 
cabin-boy in the way of the captain of that 
steamer." 

"Why ? what's the matter V 

" The * Transit ' says, ' Xo, she doesn't want any 
assistance.' As well as I can make out, she ordered 
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the transport within hail because she passed Iicr 
-without shewing her number. She ia now allowed 
to go on," 

The " Oronoko " now resumed her former course : 
the two shijM sulkily separated, and tlio *• Transit *' 
kept abeam of ua for several hours. Towards 
evening her great steam power seemed to be uti- 
lized, and she drew slowly ahead. If she does not 
break down again, and go into Tunis, wo shall 
probably sec something of her at Malta. 

To-night I kept watch on deck, and had a long 
chat with the first mate about his previous voyage 
to the Black Sea. He then went to Varna, and 
returned with a cargo of soldiers' wives, and un- 
serviceable shot and shell. His account of the 
soldiers' wives is not encouraging to a bachelor in 
the ranks who may bo contemplating matrimony. 
He declares that the ladies itWrf be always drunk, 
to the great destruction of all quiet in the ship, 
although where they got the liquor from, or rather 
how the sailors managed to pass it to them, none of 
tlie officers could make out They also would be 
always smoking, to the great danger of setting the 
ship on fire ; and woe to the officer who went 
among them, when they were sitting on the fore- 
castle, or were in their cabin, to make them put out 
their pipes. They would be very dirty ; and hapless 
the wight who dared to expostulate. The women's 
part of the ship was an independent Amazonian 
kingdom, and any int«rference from without in the 
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interest of safety or discipline was at once repelled 
with great promptitude and fully adequate force 
There was one Irishwoman there who was the ex- 
ponent of the sentiments of her friends, and of 
whom our first mate speaks with a still-unfaded 
terror. 

Mr. Prentice also spun me a yam of an adventure 
he had at Constantinople. His ship was anchored 
or made fast close into the shore, within a few yards 
of the English barracks, which had been built of 
wood, or enlarged by wooden additions. The cap- 
tain bad gone ashore, and left orders that the men 
were all to be kept on board. Jack, however, did 
not admire this imprisonment. About a dozen of 
them went off without leave, and remained away 
all day. " Some time after sundown," said Mr. Pren- 
tice, " I was standing on the poop, and wondering 
how I should get my hands on board, but not daring 
to send any men to bring them in, when I heard 
dreadful shouts, and saw our men rushing down 
towards the shore, pursued by a crowd of armed 
Turks, one of whom, coming up with the hindmost 
sailor, struck at him with his scimitar, and cut him 
down. Thinking that all the men would be mas- 
sacred, I called out to fire a gun to alarm the 
soldiers. In two minutes the mate had put a full 
charge and a wad into one of our two twenty-four 
pounders. Bang went the gun, knocking over the 
mate with its recoil, and rattle, rattle, rattle, down 
came one end of the wooden barracks. There was 
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a terrible row. The rappel beat; the Turks bolted ; 
a lot of Englifjh sailors boarded us ; and an officer, 
whom I afterwards found to be Captain Christie, 
leaped upon the poop, and, clapping a pistol to my 
breast, ordered me into instant arrest. It took a 
deal of explanation to convince liim that the gun 
was not shotted ; that I had acted from urgent ueces- 
sit}', aud not for ' a lark ;' and that the misfortune 
had arisen from the second-mate having, in his hurry 
and confusion, and perhaps from a notion that the 
nearest gun would be most certain to alarm the 
Imrracks, fired the starboard instead of the port- 
gun." 

"And what became of the man who was cut 
down?" 

" He was killed outright, and there waa a Turk 
also found killed. There was a great deal of in- 
quirj', but nothing ever came of it. I believe the 
row began by our tars killing some of the Con- 
stantinople dogs that fullowed snapping at their 
heels." 

25M — Tills morning, when I came on deck, I 

found Vox chanting with a most unjocund voice, 

"C> (|uuni Ijonum est 
O ijuuiii JucuncJum e«t;" 

and upon inquiring the meaning of this most unmu- 
sical matutinal excrciae, he pointed to the tlim African 
coast, and infonned mo we were off the French 
Algtrine town of Buna. The sun is insufTL-ralily 
powerful, and there are no sails to give us shadow 
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We pass the morning in munching the sweet lemons 
we bought at Gibraltar, and in looking for the steep 
rocks of Galita. There is not a sail nor a steamer 
visible. The captain is engaged taking stock of hia 
coals, and he finds that he cannot pass Malta without 
coaling. We shall probably make Valetta to-morrow 
night, and I shall not be sorry to get a night in a 
good large-sized civilized bed. I can't quite say 
with Catullus — 

" Qunm mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Lahore fessi Tenimua larem ad. nostrum ; 

but the next Une — 

" Desideratoque adquiescimus lecto !" 

quite expresses my views, after having been cramped, 
cabined, and confined in a bunk for a fortnight. 

At twelve o'clock (but the time puzzles me, for as 
we are going due east the clock is always being put 
on, and we only get twenty-three and a half hours 
to our day), we sighted GaUta, a cluster of mountain- 
rocks twenty-seven miles from the African shore. 
We passed close by them at four o'clock, and the 
captain pointed out the spot where, as he believes, 
the "Avenger," a steam-frigate commanded by 
Captain Napier, was wrecked. In the middle of a dark 
night she drove on one of these rocks, went to 
pieces in a quarter of an hour, and all hands perished 
except a lieutenant and a few sailors, who got off in 
a boat. The sea is now unruffled, and the sun shines 
brightly, and these rocks, wrinkled with the channels 
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of a million floods, look more beautiful than 
oliject wo have seen during ourvoj'agc; but if wo 
imagine what they must be when a storm is raging 
and the waters are breaking at the foot of these now 
gilded precipices, and the horrors of a dark night 
frown around, we can feel that no scene could bo 
more appropriate as the site of a great shipwreck. 
How little does it I Haifa point out of her course, — 
a few miles out of her reckoning, — a little stronger 
ciurent than the charts indicate, or the officer on 
watch has calculated upon, — and the crash comes, 
and confusion, disruption, and death, finish their 
quick work ! 

I regret that I liave no book of ancient geography 
with me. Surely the Eoraans, in their intercourse 
with their great granary, must have noted these 
awkward impediments and told some stones of them. 
I am ashamed to say, that, in tracking St. Paul's 
voyage to Malta (if indeed it was upon our Malta 
that ho was shipwrecked) this morning by the Acta 
of the Apostles and a modern sailing chart, 1 was a 
good deal at a loss to recognise Lasea and Phenice, 
and even Clauda, whereat, no doubt, every wiseacre 
who has a d'Anvillo at Ids side will greatly wonder. 

I sat on deck and read, from the first volume of 
*• Chambers* Papers for the People," a well-told siory 
of the loss of the "Thetis" frigate upon a rock 
marked in the chart, but which the captain, who bad 
been sont to survey it and had returned unsuccessful, 
refused to credit. He swore that ho would sail over 
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it the 6r3t opportunity. The opportunity offered : 
he kept his vow, and perisheU. The story is a true 
story, and the rock lies some way northward upoa 
our beam. 

There has been a very large steamer just in sight 
ahead of us, which has exercised our curiosity all 
day. She has been standing first upon one tack and 
then upon another. At one time she altered her 
course and stood down towards us ; then, after 
about two or three miles, veered round and stood off 
again upon the same course with ourselves. Vox 
says she is a Russian frigate, and talks of our foui*- 
pounder, and inquires whether passengers can claim 
a share of prize-money. The cai)tain tells him they 
are always allowed enough to pay for a new suit of 
clothes. I don't know what he means, but Vox 
appears to understand. 

A nice breeze sprang up from the south-east 
to-night, but as it came from within a point of our 
course it did not help us. There was a peculiar 
sensation about it- — softly hot, as though some one 
had caught it and parboiled it. I went below, wet 
through with dew. 

2Gth — Tliis morning, at seven o'clock, we were 
close in upon Africa, and an extensive range of 
rocky coast was spread before us. We were passing 
the bare island cliff called Zembra, and thence to 
the eastward lay Cape Bon. Far inland, upon the 
African continent, rose a very high mountain, not 
noted in the sea charts, but a mark upon which 
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Hainilcar, Hasdrubal^ and Ilannibal must have often 
gazed, for it must rise beliind whcro Carthage stood. 
The atmosphere, as far as the eye can reach in that 
direction, seems transparent from its tenuity, but dry 
and lurid, as though the image of the hot desert 
was reflected from eartli, and hung midway in 
tlic heavens. People tfdk of the deep blue of 
southern firmaments, but 1 have remarked, that fur 
several days the sky here lias been of a paler blue 
than it ordinarily is above Pall Mall. 

At cloven we met the " Indus,'* a " P. and 0." 
steamer, and told her our name, that she may report 
us in England. The first mate says wo passed a 
war frigate dunng the night, and that wo also passed 
the mysterious fuII-rigged steamer which was ahead 
of us yesterday. She is now visible, blowing a liill 
cloud of smoke, a long way astern. 

From Cape Bon we steer away from the African 
coast direct for Malta. We sight the Island of Pan- 
tellaria, which lies directly in our course, at one 
o'clock ; and hoping to reach Valetta to-morrow, we 
employ ourselves in getting letters ready, and 
out washing hills. 

What a pretty island is this Pantellaria, this vol- 
canic crater-crested Botany-Bay of King Bombay, 
witii its rugged sides and its little hillocks and vi 
carefully cut into terraces, and laboriously cultivi 
with rinca and oUres. These Mediterranean islet 
rocks are all much alike in cluuractcr — an irregular 
conCf jagged with precipices, dotted round its 
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with white villages and petty forts, cultivated in the 
interstices where soil exists, and rising from a sea of 
Hqnid emerald. 

But we must go to bed early to-night. To-mor- 
row, by daylight, we shall sight Gozo; by twelve 
we shall be at Valetta. Then, Hey for the shore, for 
news from England, and for certainty as to the race 
we have run with our competitors. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LOG OF TUK LIXDSAT CONTINUED — 
aiALTA TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 



Mondayy 27ih August — Soon after breakfast this morn- 
ing the precipitous island of Gozo appeared at the 
edge of the horizon ; and as our untiring iron slave 
screwed us along, wo gradually came nearer and 
nearer, until we could distinguish the lighthouse 
and the town upon the hill, and could appreciate 
the assiduous cultivation of this hot freestone rock. 
As we neared it, and plodded onwards by its shelv- 
ing, northward shores, the glare of the sun upon the 
white island became intolerable to the eyes, wliich 
instinctively sought relief in the soft blue of the 
rippleless surrounding sea. At the point where the 
channel runs oflf between the two i&lands of Grozo 
and M<alta we descried a fleet of fishing-boats, with 
all their light lauteea sails spread to catch the 
gentle air that came from the KaJ^t. They looked 
in the distance so spotless and so fragile, that wo 
com}>ared them, as we watched their tliin canvas 
swollen into globules by an air we scarcely felt, to 
tiny fair^' barks, with a nautilus shell for a hull, and 
half'A-dozen bubbles from the sea-foam for sails. 
Passing Gozo, we reach and steam along the cout 
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of the larger island of Malta ; hot, parched, and 
arid, yet evidently valuable ; for this rocky, soilless 
piece of stone is divided into very small patches by 
very substantial fences. la half an hour Valetta 
came in sight, and utterly disappointed us. The 
cockney spire of an English church is the principal 
object from this point of view; and Valetta looks 
as much like a second-rate English watering-place 
as Worthing does. 

" Don't be rash," said the captain : " reserve your 
judgment until vre get into the harbour." 

In a few moments we came round the point, and 
the harbour of Valetta burst upon us as a thing of 
wonder. Two long deep bays run inland. The 
tongue of land between the two bears the town 
of Valetta, so that the streets are, for the most 
part, terminated by the sea at either end. But 
these terminations are by long flights of steps down 
the steep ramparts, for this tongue of land is abrupt, 
and the cliffs are crowned by continuous fortifica- 
tions hewn in the soft stone, and built up high, with 
formidable embrasures, where silent cannon lurk 
unseen, or just peer forth at the sea. I hope they 
are not loaded; for in spite of our better know- 
ledge, this sun-blaze looks fiery enough to explode 
any thin^ combustible. 

The first blue bay we pass. It is the quarantine 
harbour; and happily we are not thither bound. 
We pass, also, the tip of the tongue of land on 
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wliicli the city stands, and that Castle of St. Elmo, 
whicli, nearly three centxiries ago (1565), bore the 
first brunt of the attack of Mustapha Pacha, and 
vras taken at last by storm. St. Elmo still guards 
the entrance to the two great harbours. But 
Valetta was not then. The tongue of land was, at 
that day, hare rock. Wo are within the harbour. 
Look to the left, to those deep creeks wherewith 
that side is indented, and where a complete system 
of harbours run landwards. There is Bighi Bay, 
and Dockyard Creek, and the inlet which makes 
Sanglcia an island. There is the Malta of history. 
Bockyard Creek is now crowded with shipping. 
Large wlutc houses, which might be palaces, aro 
shewn by tail letters, rudely painted, to bo appro* 
priated to the carousals of Knglish and French 
sailors. " The Golden Gun," with a bad effigy of a 
ship, and other announcements of similar import, 
give to suspect that a Wapping exists among that 
solid masonry ; and that those towers and parapets 
look down on coarser scenes than they beheld 
towards the end of the last century, when Mr. Bry- 
done saw the knighta departing in their galleys to 
assist the French against the Boy of Tunis. 

"There were," he says, "about thirty knights in 
each galley, making signals all the way to their 
mistresses, who were weeping for their departure 
from the bastions : for these gentlemen (uncliaritably 
adds the friend of Vathek). pay almost as little 
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regard to their vows of chastity as the priests aud 
confessors do."* 

iVioip there are nine hundred French boys on 
board the *' Teignmouth " which rides at anchor just 
before us, and seven hundred more on board the 
" Empire." The '* Transit " (which, by the way, has 
only just arrived, and) whose Imge bulk seems to 
oppress the waters, carries within her more men of 
battle than all the degenerate knights of Malta could 
send forth to molest the Bey of Tunis, or could mar- 
shal to perform unresisting submission to Napoleon. 
The " Edendale," — comfortable ship, which lay here 
for two months idle in this fine harbour, and was 
paid tlierefor by how many thousands of Admiralty 
gold I — is laden, as I hope, with bigger bombs than La 
Valletto ever saw ; and the eighteen steamers which, 
as I am told by the captain of the port, have arrived 
within twenty-four hours, bear a large army. Add 
the fleet of merchantmen, and we may conceive the 
present condition of Old Malta, and of the grogshops 
whereby it is much occupied. 

Yet here it was that all the events recounted by 
Von Hammer, and Knolles, aud Constable, and 
so admirably epitomized by Professor Creasy, passed. 



* I find ft ctlcbpeony tdition of *' Mr. Br}*donc'8 Travels in 
Siciij aud Malta on board. The dfttra arc carffutlj omitted, 
■o u to give it tht air of a modern work. The book a 
amiuing as shewing how little the auUior knew of the history 
nf th« places he mentions, and Uow much the world has advanced 
since he irrole. 
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It was here that the Turkish galleon, freighted with 
the gay trappings of Solyman'a hareem, was triumph- 
antly towed in by the five Maltese galleys. It was 
here that LaVallette, the grand master, a hero worthy 
of the conjuncture, assembled his knights to resist 
the expedition which came to rcrcngo the insult, 
and made his soldiers renew those vows which had 
percliance been weakened by long keeping. It was 
here that the Christian general replied to the sum- 
mons to surrender — "Tell the Scraskicr these ram- 
parts and ditches are the only laud 1 can give him. 
Let him and his janissaries come and take posses- 
sion." It was here that the son of Barbarossa led 
his six thousand men to the assault, and brought fivo 
hundred back out of the fight. It was here the 
Greek renegade^ CandeUssa^ led on tho Algerine 
galleys to disaster. It was here that the Turkish 
sailors, armed with hatchets, swam across the har- 
bour to destroy the half-finished stockade, and that 
the Maltese islanders, throwing off their clothes, and 
bearing their short swords between their teeth, dis- 
appeared in the deep waters, and, coming up among 
the shoal of swimming Turks, engaged them and 
fliew them. 

" Please .... penny .... go down .... dive." 
Much meditating on these old stories, I was 
looking over tho side of tho ship towards the Dock- 
yard Creek, when I was thus addressed by a swarthy 
child, paddling a boat something like a rude gon- 
dola. There was at least twdve fathom of bluo 
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water under us. Understanding him more by his 
gestures than his words, I threw a penny into the 
sea-water. He cast off his only garment, a rag 
thrown over his shoulders, and slipped in like an 
otter. He was at least a minute under, but retunied 
with the penny. Whether he had cauglit it de- 
scending, or had gone for it to the bottom, I do not 
know, but I thought it an excellent practical com- 
ment upon the erent in the great seige. 

The pilot had now brought the sliip to her berth ; 
the bum-boats, laden with fruit and tobacco, and all 
other iieccssarios of sea-life, were pressing for prece- 
dence ; hotel-toutora were jumping upon deck ; pro- 
vision mercliants wore being loudly ordered out of 
the captatn*s cabin ; and — the passengers might go 
ashore. Ashore we accordingly went, in one of those 
boats which are evidently degenerate descendants of 
those old galleys we sec engraved in Adams' Roman 
and Potter's Grecian antiquities, and which, as I 
have already said, are not uulike the Venetian gon- 
dola, but not so finely proportioned, nor of the uni- 
form black colour commanded by the sumptuary 
laws of the Venetian Eepublic ; nor are they pro- 
pelled in the same manner. Fotif lusty Maltose ply 
the oars : the man in the bow pulling, and the others 
pushing, we thread the channels through the large 
vessels that fill up the harbour, and land at the 
Custom-house quay, of course at the foot of a high 
rampart. Hero twenty ragamuffins surround us, each 
wishing to push us into one of those ruinous caleches 
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Jravm up in the road, and looking like the body of a 
niinod and abaudoued cab strapped upon the shails 
and wheels of a cart. Wo surrender ourselves to a 
guide for protection, rather than from necessity, and 
tell him to lead on to the Strada Kcale, t}ie street 
which runs along the tongue of land on wliich Ya* 
letta is built, the backbone whence the others rib 
off on each side, and which contains the princi|MLl 
hotels and public buildings Up, up we trudge, with 
panting lungs and moistened countenance.% under 
the archway tlirough the tliick walls, up the fruit- 
market, where Arabs in their blankets, Turks in 
their loose breeches, Jow« in their thick dirty clothes, 
and Maltese in their various ami less charactcristio 
dresses, are buying and selling large and little lots 
of prickly pears, raisins, and rotten cheese, all of 
which seem utterly unfit for human food, and give 
forth odours that make one wonder why the phiguo 
ia absent ; where Englisli soldiers and French cor- 
porals are bargaining for grapes, and the purveyors 
to the ships are buying up the peaches and pump- 
kius, and other more valuable articles. Up. up we 
go, up the steep steps of tlte Strada of St. Lucia, 
between shops where everything edible, and potablo, 
and wareable, is exhibited, where we are beset with 
offers of sea-boots and lillagree silver work. Macin- 
toshes and iced lemonade, and where we step out of 
our way every moment to avoid treading upon an 
Arab bc)y asleep in tlio sun. It is about two o'clock 
aa wo reach the Sti-ada Ilcale, but there is a httlo 
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line of shade on one side of the street. But ever and 
anon eome square occurs^ and, as we come near tlie 
termination of our protecting shade, and see the 
necessity of crossing the square, we feel as a tired 
rower feels who is making his way up the eddy, and 
aees before him tlie point whereat the head of hip 
skiff will meet the full force of the descending cur- 
rent, I never felt an atmosphere bo hopelessly hot 
as this bakehouse air of Malta. Vox, whose energy 
is unconquerable, hired a one-horse caleche, and 
went out to Civita Vecchia to see Di-uids' stones and 
catacombs. I wandered about the town, skulked 
into tlie shadows, dined at the t^ble d'hdte, chatted 
with a Turkish Contingent ofScer going out, and an 
invalid officer going homo — walked after dinner to 
the Floriau Gardens, and wondered at the fortilica- 
tions on the land si<ie of tlie town— did homage to the 
memory and the statue of La Vallette — strolled in 
the evening to an illuminated church, for it is 8t. 
Kicholas' eve, and the outline of his church is made 
briglit with oil lamps, and a vast concourse of padres 
and French and English soldiers and sailors, and 
Maltese of both sexes, fills the street — then came 
back to Bumforth's hotel, and slept, for the first 
time, in a bed protected with musquito curtains, and 
to which a single sheet was thought^ and rightly 
thonght, to be a sufficient covering. 

2Sth — I was up early, but the sun waa up before 
me, and Malta was alrca<]y hot as a morning roll. 
1 am coming back to Malta, so I du not exert myself 
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in the matter of the cathedral, and the furniture of 
the governor's patacc. Kot being blessed with a 
very ardent curiosity in the matter of palaces and 
churches, I can wait. 

Malta was too hot for man to live in ; and having 
paid sixteen shiUings for moderate fare at the hotel, 
and having bought a few of the articles, such as mil- 
tens, collars, and tillagree, for winch Malta is re- 
nowned, I was not sorry to find my way again to 
the habour, and reinstate myself iu my cabin on 
board the Lindsay. 

At two o'clock we steamed out of the harbour, 
the only tiling in the island greatly worthy of 
notice or of memory. The mighty ** Terrible," 
which was to have passed us on the way to 
Gibraltar, has not yet arrived. The " Teignmouth," 
with her nine hundred Frenchmen, departed yes- 
terday. The "Transit" pursues her eccentric 
course to-morrow. A s we weigh anchor the " Trent " 
goes away under steam, towing the " Edendale " 
after her, and the troops on board make the ram- 
parts echo to their cheers. The " Trent" is a West- 
India packet steamer of five hundred horse power, 
but as she has the "Edendalo" in tow we hope to 
keep up with her with our fifty-horse screw. It ia 
strange how soon we learn to identify ourselves with 
the ship which carries us. At every table d'bftto 
the merits of the respective sliips are vehemently 
discussed, and every passenger feels bound to stick 
by his own particular vcUcIe of transport Even 
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the inmates of the " Transit " remarked, that " some- 
thing more was to be considcrod than mere shortness 
of passage, and that the fraternization at Brest, and 
especially the colonel's French speech, did a great 
deal to consolidate the French alliance P 

But we are at sea again, and Malta goes down upon 
the horizon. We are stretcliing across the wide 
Mediterranean, and for more than three hundred 
miles we shall see no land. When the man in the 
foretop shall next cry '* land," it will be one of the isles 
of Greece that will break the full expanse of view. 

29th — This was a day at sea. There was a light 
air all, but not enough to help us, for we outstripped 
it with our steam. The "Trent" and the "Kden- 
dale" keep us company, foot by foot, and there is 
nothing else in sight. 

I make up my journal during the day, and I listen 
to Mr. Penny's, the second mate's, stories during the 
whole of the first watch. 

Penny is a first-rate practical seaman ; not much 
of a quadrant and sextant man, but a small, tight, 
hardy, firm, sober, industrious, and ever good- 
tempered sailor ; and what wonderful yams he 
spins ! I used to think that Marriott, and Basil 
Hall, and the whole genus of novel-writers, fixed 
u|Kni poor Jack the quality of yam-spinning, in order 
to make him a peg whereon to hang their own inven- 
tions. But this is not so. Yam-spinning is as na- 
tural to Jack as a lump of tobacco or a glass of grog. 
I have never vet spoken to a man at the wheel, or 
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an officer of tbe watch, who did not immcLUately 
open his mouth and commence 3'arn-spinning. I 
may pcrhapa have developed the instinct, for I love 
yarns, and I am a good listener. It took Penny 
half an hour to-night to tell a terrible shark story. 
No circumstance was omitted. We heard how the 
ship was becalmed oft' the Bermudas — how a shark 
swam round the ship but would not take the pork 
wherewith the hook was baited — how the Swedish 
captain regretted that ho would not be able to give his 
crew shark-tail for dinner — how a Portuguese sailor 
rose up and said, as if the captain would give him 
a buttle of rum, ho would give him the shark's tail — 
how the captain consented — and thus closed the Brat 
book of the epic. Then right curiously did Mr, 
Peimy describe the preparations for the combat ; 
how the Portuguese tied a sharp clasp knife to each 
of his heels, and took another in each hand ; and 
what the ship's crew saw. and thought, and remarked 
meanwhile, and what the shark did, was all in full 
detail related. Then camo the combat, and it was 
Buch as Homer never described, not even in the 
battle of the frogs and mice. We followed our hero, 
in imagination, into the water. Wo saw him dive, 
and the shark turn and follow him do^vn, for the 
mouster cannot seize his victim unless he gets im- 
demeath him. Then wc hold our breath as the 
adroit swimmer, just bs the shark has got a little 
below him. throws a quick somersault in the water, 
and fixe>i his armed heels in his back, while he stubs 
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him in the belly. Then the waters redden, and 
man and fish arc unseen for a minute. The captain 
shouts to the human combatant to come back, the 
crew are at the davits ready to lower the boats, when 
fiuddonly flop comes several pounds of shark tail on 
the deck, and a head, risen for a moment from tlie red 
brine, shouts, " Here de tail, massa," and sink.s again. 

"Poor fellow!" the listeners — I and Mr. Midahip- 
man Simple — exclaim ; " the shark hail bit him." 

" So we all thought, and we put the ship in stays, 
manned the binnacle, let go the mizen, and spliced 
the stuQjsel main-deck halliards, and the captain 
swore lie had rather have lost liia ship chronometer, 
which wasn't his'n, you know, Sir, when, as wo were 
all a looking on, up came the Portcgec, with his arm 
inside the shark's gills, and he following as quiet aa 
a lamb and as deail as a stone." 

I must warn the reader that the nautical part of 
this <Iialoji!fin> has been substituted by me : wliat be 
said sounded to me very like what I have written, but 
as I did not understand what lie said any more than 
what I have set down, there may possibly be some 
slight difference. 

We had mmlo one hundred and thirty -six miles 
from Malta at twelve o'clock to-day. 

iiOth — -All day wo joumeyod in company with 
tlmt eternal twin-ship the " Trent-Eden dale," which 
kept exactly on our beam, but» towards evening, 
diverged to the southward ; not caring, as we sup- 
posed, to go through the narrow channel, which 
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separates tJie Jlorea from Cythora (Cerigo), during 
tlio niglit. 

At twelve o'clock wo had mado one hundred and 
sixty-fivo niiicft. 

At half-past six Mr. Trcnticc put his head through 
tho skylight, and said, ^' Land ou the port bow. 
Sir." 

Of course vo went on deck, and could just discern 
tho dim outline of what must be Greece. 

"We stood upon the poop and watched it as tho sun 
went down and Uie moon rose. The wind, which 
had been freshening, fell to a dead calm. By the 
friendly moonlight we could sec tho highlands of the 
3Iorea. The country of Lycurgus and Leunidas hea 
lioyond this bluff headland ; and yonder, to the 
north, stretches away the coast-lino of the Gulf of 
Arcadia. Perhaps, if it were daylight and clear 
weather, even Sphactcria might be seen. 

The captain is cautious, for winds ami currents are i 
capricious in these parts, and the narrows are near. 
The moonlight shews us the lofly headland and the 
low-«tretching footland of Cape Tineros, or, an the 
Genoese or Venetians (who have been allowed to fix 
their abominable nomenclature upon these holy old 
places) have called it. Cape HaUpan. We passed 
within a mile of the sharp cape. Impelled by her 
steam through the soft calm waters t^xx^ swept on by 
a current which runs swift round tbe promontory, the 
good ship seems to glide along like a bird in air. 
The full moon ihiiifli upon the Cape ; we can see* 
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every crevice in the bare marble, and we strain our 
eyes and vex our telescopes to discover the ruins of 
the Temple of Neptune, which are said to be dis- 
cernible in a cleft of the mountains. In vain: as 
we gaze upon the fair scene, moment after moment 
bears it away in distance, and wo begin to look 
out ahead for other objects ; but fii-st wc cast our long- 
dwelling gaze inland, and point in the direction 
where, just forty miles northward, lies the site of 
Sparta. 

Cape Tineros past, wo are in Hie ^gean Sea, 
" patenti Mgeo" (what an odd idea Horace must have 
had of an open sea I) and we watcli impatient until 
the birthplace of Venus shall be seen resting on the 
waters. How the good sliip spina along ! It seems 
to be only a few momenta before the look-out calls 
'^ Land upon the starboard bow," and over the long 
silvery undulations Cythera rises in her beauty. 
What this land may be in daylight, in wiuter, in 
rain, or in fog, I do not ask : some travellers have 
recorded but gloomy and uncomfortable imju'essions. 
I see it in a calm moonlight night, and to me it 
appears to be worttiy of all its associatious. The 
light mystery which the moonlight sheds around it 
agrees witli the dimness of its traditions, and harmo- 
nizes with its mythic fictions. 

Cytliera is visible only in outline, and that outline^ 
long and rather low, is not striking. Beauty is not 
bom of sublimity. Let us believe that Cythera 
consists entirely of secluded groves of quiet beauty. 
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We know that the turtle-dovos still coo in its 
ohve-trecs, and wc happily liave no Mulr on 
board, to tell us unpleasant facts. Cythera, like an 
uncoy beauty, trends inward to the masculine Moroa, 
and Morea stretches out to embrace her. But a 
narrow channel separates islet and main, and that wo 
arc speeding through. Lo ! a twinkling light on the 
starboard bow, and the officer of the watcli, liaving 
daly examined it, pronounces that the " Trout " and 
" Kdendale" are just ahead. Confound these ships! 
I wish they would steam right ahead or drop astern. 
This ever present monotonous object of a tugged 
boat and a tug, a laggard and a labouring slaro, 
becomes irksome to the eye, and spoils the scenery. 

How grandly Morca comes out to salute Cythora ! 
Cape Maica pushes his broad chest into tho un- 
fathomed sea, and we skim past tho promontory as 
closely as we shot by Cape Tincros. But it is two 
o'clock in the moniing, and I must turn in. 

S\st — I start from sound slumbers^ look out of my 
open port, and welcome a fresh breezy morning. 
Tho ship is dancing merrily upon tho waters, and 
playing at buffets with the wares : the crests are 
curling and scudding, and making little rainbows in 
the sunlight, and tho same lino of ooa<tt which I saw 
last night is still vLsiblo on the port beam. Light 
lawny mountains, broken in precipices an<l piled in 
pedu, ye should be. as ye look, the safe home of 
froedom. Man, your wretched parasite, is changed 
in head, hand, and heart : ye arc etomnl. Ye nurture 
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now a race in which the virtues of the olJ free Greek 
are transmuted into their cognate vices ; in which all 
that is despicable in the nature of the slave is culti- 
vated as a gainful thing ; in wliich honour, and 
probity, and virtue are known only as qualities which 
make natural prey of foreigners who possess them ; 
in which courage, in its true sense, is unknown ; and 
in which even revenge never rises beyond the point 
of a safe assassination. Worst symptom of all, your 
modem Greek knows that such is his character, yet 
ifl vain of being what he is. Yet such as you are, 
you are to bo helped by Western force. Tho honest 
Moslem has scourged you, and you have cheated and 
outwitted him: but tho modern course of public 
opinion, formed as it is by the aggregate instincts 
of many millions of petty traders, runs clearly one 
■way. U is all in favour of the swindler and against 
the robber. 

We are edging away from tlie coast, and ar« 
struggling through the two bare islet rocks, Bello 
Poulo and Kaivar, the latter a largo altar in 
the sea. I believe hecatombs to Neptune have 
been offered upon it in old time : at present it 
forms a capital target for a ship of war which is 
sailing round it and firing her guns at it as she 
stantls off and on. We are several miles off, and, I 
hope, out of the reach of any stray shots. 

Tho captain's brow is cloudy. This fine breeze, 
whi<:h makes the sea so brisk and the sliores so 
bright, blows directly from the point of our course, 
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and v,c arc scarcely making four knots an liour. 
The great power of the "Trent" enables her to 
contend with it better, and I am happy to say she is 
gradually steaming out of sight. But fi-esher and 
froaher grows the wind, until it increases to that 
dreaded north-east gale which they call a gregalo, 
and which has whelmed so many vessels in these 
false waters. The Lindsay struggles, and rolls, 
and pitches, but all in vain. We are summoned to 
dinner, and find the soup-plates on the floor and the 
soup splasliing about. Doors slam — water-casks get 
loose on deck — the flies, which had formed a horrible 
pest, are all blown out at the ports — Mr. Foter Simple 
leaves the cabin with a pale face— and the sliip, spite 
of her screw, is making stem way. 

** This won't do," says the captain, hurrying over 
his dinner and climbing up the poop. "Set all the 
fore and aft sails, Mr. Prentice, and let her go 
away." 

With much ado our crew got up the sails, and 
away slie sped close hauled upon the wind till we 
reached the island of Hydra, evidently so called from 
Uic outline which its hills present. We go in as 
near as we dare, and the captain tells us how the 
"Algertne," ten-gun brig, went down on this spot — 
blown right over by one of the gusts of the same 
wind which is now aiisalting us ; and then round 
comes the Lindsay, and rushes seawards, until she 
heads tlio island of St. George. Now we run away 
again for the passage between Zca and Thcnuia. Tt 
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it hard beating, and with much labouring we make 
littk vay. After discussing all the dangers and 
pecofianties of these seas with the officer of the watch, 
I go to bed at ten, leave word to be called when Zea 
beooDkes distinct, and, holding on stoutly, manage to 
fix mjBelf in my bunk. In five minutes I am 
dreamily of swings and Bussian mountains. 

iSqpt 1st — The captain gave me a hail at four. 
We had got under the lee of Zea, and the waters 
were compaiatirely calm ; but the wind was still high 
enough to catch my cloak, and nearly blew me over- 
board as I climbed the poop. To bed again. The 
mooDshiike only shews a rock, and there is no chance 
aS oar besng &r distant while this gregale lasts. At 
el^t, wboi I arose for good, we had rounded the 
island, and were labouring in the sea, attempting to 
reach ihe passage that runs between the island of 
Eabcea and that of Andros. Xow that I could see 
old Ceos (for such is Zea's real name) by sunlight 
he did not much improve upon his moonlight aspect. 
How AiistaeuB could hare found sustenance for six 
handred steers here I cannot imagine. Even the 
mAe Tillage of the island cannot find a sheltered 
vpoL There it lies exposed to the very blast which 
is now buffeting us, and three-fourths of the way up 
the mountain. Tet it was here, probably upon a 
rock covered by one of those white huts, that 
^mooidtt was bom. Certainly it is a ^>ot of inspi- 
ration for a poet On the top of the mountain stand 
aerenteen of those round windmiUs, looking like 
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something between a shuttlecock and a groom^s 
cockade ; but if Simonides ever walked up there, be 
mu»t, an' the day were clear, have seen all Attica 
and all Eubcea. Thence he could see, also, that 
marble steep of Suniuin, which I cannot sec, although 
I strain my eves in vain endeavours. 

I ask Mr. Prentice, and Mr. Penny, and Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy, to take my glass and look along 
beyond tbe point of Micronisi, and tell me if they 
can discern any thing like a capo with marble 
columns on it. Confound thcml They take my 
glass readily enough — mere opera-glass though it 
be — for they have found out that my at first much- 
despised Clievaiier's opera-glass, bought many years 
since on the Pont Henri Quartro, is the best glass in 
the ship ; but instead of looking for tbe temple of 
Minerva, they turn it immediately upon the coast of 
Bubcca right ahernl. There Ues a great fleet of 
steam-ships, and frigates, and tmnsports, and mer- 
chant-vessels. The '* Great Britain" is going in with 
the "Adelaide" in tow, and several Frenchmen who 
are politely dipping ensigns to each other. There 
they all lie, clustered under the sheltering land of 
EulKBa, and thilher all our sailors iri/f direct tlieir 
attention. They wonder what this is, who that is, 
what the other is doing; but they will not look 
westward for the southermnost point of Atdca, I 
fancy I see it, and an object npon iUnnd Penny now 
says he aces it too ; but I believe he only wants to get 
tlie glass for ouotber look at a stesiner coming out of 
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the passage homeward bound, and towing a transport 
which onlj shews a fore-topsail even to this favourable 
gale. 

"Sailing by the day, Sir," he says with a grin. 
" Now if our captain was going home with this bit 
of breeze behind him, he'd have knocked off his 
steam, and set all his canvas, royals, stunsails, and 
all ; and she 'd have flown as safe as a bird." 

"But Cape CoIonnaT 

** Oh, yes ; I see him : something like a white 
tower over there, abaft of that brigantine." 

But "our captain" can't force his way up the 
Doro channel. The wind blows through it " Hke a 
funneL" This is the invariable nautical simile. The 
Lindsay, after one wild effort, must do as others do, 
and run among the other loiterers in Karysto Bay, 
and wait till this storm has blown itself away. 
Already she has had one of her staysails rent, and 
then, by a second gust, blown into rags. She can- 
not do it. So, captain, make a virtue of necessity ; 
and take your telescope from your eye. Come down 
to the cabin with me, and take the bearings of that 
high peak, and make it the index-point to my map 
and your charts. We shall then know exactly where 
we are, and what the objects on the land are called. 
Well, if you won't, you won't; but it would be just 
as wise as to be constantly looking at the white 
waves in the passage, or watching the " Great 
Britain " there, with her eight hundred horse power, 
making stern-way, and at last obliged to cast off her 
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convoy and walk through without her. Faithless 
steamer to desert your charge I See how the poor 
" Adelaide " now drifts away, while her strong re- 
creant cavalier struggles steadily aliead. 

Karysto Bay is at the bottom of the Euboean side 
of the Pelati channel, and the Pelati channel 
separates EubcEa from Attica. We have therefore 
the best possible view of the Attic coast while we 
He to. We can trace, and wo can name, every 
indentation of the sea-line, every mountain that 
rises behind it. There shews the peak of ^fount 
Fames, four thousand feet in altitude ; and at its 
foot, between it and the sea, are the Plains of 
Marathon, marked out to us by Marathon Bay and 
Cape Marathon, both within direct and ca.sy view. 
Let us think of thtn awhile ! — and then gaze on. 
Mount Pontilicus, with his ridgy back, bears away to 
the left of Pamea ; and ju,st across, thirty-five miles 
from the deck of this ship, lies Athens. The air 
is so clear, and the shadowy tops behind PentiUcus 
and Fames are so numerous, that wo fancy we must 
be able to see Parnassus, or at least Helicon. A 
mountain of seven thousand feet can surely bo seen 
seventy miles. We know, at least, tliat we can seo 
the Eubojan Delphi, which bathes its stony majesty 
in sunshine, and looks big and happy, not far 
away from us. 

Wo are within a mile and a half of the Eubcean 
shore, and a little straggling village of white houses 
i»eem8 to invite us to Und. Higher up upon a 
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inamelon stands a larger ruin of some circular build- 
i"n' perhaps an ancient fort, perhaps a temple : 
wo are too far off to ascertain which, but we can 
800 that huge fragments of the broken edifice 
cumber the sides of the hill, and lie at its base. 
The chart says, that at the top of the mountain is a 
temple : if so, we can discern nothing of it. 

But not long have we to watch tlie shore. The 
captain thinks the wind has abated ; but abateil, or 
not abated, he will try it. So with fore and aft sails 
aet we pass under the lee of the Mandili rocks, leave 
the two French ships of war, the '* Adelaide," and 
fifteen other vessels, in the bay, and paas round into 
the turbulent Boccn Silota (or Doro passage), de- 
termined to boat through it. A steamer with a 
ship in tow has ventured into it before us : we 
could not make out her name. If she succeeds, we 
ought to do it As we rush off upon the starboard 
tack, driving through the billovs, and with the wind 
whistling through the cordage, we meet the "Samuel 
Laing," a transport steamer carrying horses. She 
ia going back to Karysto Bay, probably under orders 
to tow some transport through tlie channel. We, 
however, persevere. We almost lose upon our lar- 
board tack what we gained upon the starboard, and 
are driven back again almost to the Mamlili rocks ; 
but " helm liard down," round she comes, and away 
she spins to renew the fight. The sun is setting 
behind the hills of Attica. Far distant peaks, un- 
seen before, now stand out in bold relief against 

o 
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tlio purplo horizon. We feel Buro now that we Boe 
the double-peaketl Parnassus. We gaze till the 
short twilight fades : the nearer islets, Andros, 
Tinos, and Jura, with their graceful outlines, now 
bound our view, and seem to shut us in an angry 
lake. Then the stars come out, and just shed light 
enough to shew how well the good ship battles with 
the surges. There is no more to be seen. To 
supper, and to bed. 

2d — At six o'clock I am called by the secoud- 
mate, who bids me rise, for we are passing Ipsara 
(or Psara), with its high peak of St. Elias, and its 
harbour of St. Nikolas, and its town of wliite houses 
at the top of the harbour, with its traders riding at 
anchor, and its rough tawny mountains, of that uni- 
versal colour which the Mediterranean hills dcriro 
from their scanty covering of sun-burnt moss, only 
partially reUevcd by the shadows of their deep 
ravines, and their occasional patches of olive planta- 
tions and vines. Poor and barren, Ipsara must live 
by commerce or by piracy ; and, with these vessels 
of war moving to and fro, the latter profession Ues 
under great discouragement. There is a look-out 
house on 8t Elia-s whence many a rough Conrad 
has, I fear, when well-armed steamers were more 
scarce, noted with his eyes an a*lvancing prey ; and 
I fancy that these frequent windmills have often 
ground com not honestly abstroct^^d from the holds 
of grain ships from Eub{£a. 

Ton miles distant, on the right, lies Chios; but 
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the Tineyards whence the Chian wine is pressed are 
not visible. Doubtless they are plantetl on tlio 
southern and Asiatic side, where lies the famed city, 
with its villas, its gardens, and its groves of lemon, 
and orange, ami fig-trees. Of its ninety churches 
and its cathetb-al nothing is to be seen. We can 
only look upon the mountain peak and imagine 
what sounds were heard upon its sides on that 
fatal day of 1822, when the Turkish fleet landed its 
ruthless host upon these shores, slew every Scioto 
man and child, and dragged the women away to 
slavery. Of course that mountain peak is called 
Mount Elias. These monotonous modems call every 
mountain Mount Elias, and every harbour SaiTit 
Nikolas. I have three Mount EUascs now in view ; 
that of Ipsara, tliat of Scio, and the third, just 
distinguishable ahead (Mount Elias of Mytilone), is, 
shade of Sappho ! the Lesbian Olympus. 

A strait, tlirough which a promontory of Uie main- 
land of Asia Minor is visible, separates Chios from 
Lesbos ; and as the ship steams rapidly through the 
now calm sea the land rises, and the Lesbian 
Olympus presents himself in unclouded proportions. 
The hill is not too high (three thousand and seventy 
feet). Perhaps the dit-inity who resided most 
constantly at Lesbos did not wish to be very far 
removed from the haunts of men. We discern the 
inlet wtiich leads to the land-locked harbour of 
Kalloni ; and we envy Lord Carlisle, who, wander- 
ing about these waters in a stoani frigate which had 

02 
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no destiny, landed when ho pleased, and tarried as 
long as he please<l. Mytilene is not for ua. It is 
not for us to look upon the features of some Lesbian 
girl, and iinagine that we can trace the lineaments of 
the inconstant Phaon — perhaps her remote grand- 
grandsire — or to think over among the Mytilcno 
damsels, the mysterious jwilousy of that Sapphic ode, 

but we can choose out a bluff promontory that might 
have been selected by the poetess for her last leap, 
without taking the trouble to go over to Leucadia. 
There are several in sight very eligible for the 
purpose. Point Sign would do. It is steep and 
rugged, and the waters below are as 

" Du-kly, deeply, beautifully blue," 

as even Sappho's own hcu de soie. But I doubt 
whether the lady, in all her woe, ever wandered upon 
tliis side of the Lsland, where the bleak and bare 
Mount Ordumnus rules. Her taste would lead her 
rather to the orange groves and fig thickets about 
Port Jero. As I probably sliall never see the Leuca- 
dian promontory, I will try to believe tliat she 
throw one backward look at the i>cak of that Lesbian 
Olympus (who returned her, doubtless, that same 
hard, stony stare which he now bcstou-s on us), and 
then plunged headlong from yonder cape, which the 
chart tells mc Ia called Cape Zeitin, and has thirty- 
four fathoms of water immediately underneath it. 
It is slow work slonming against this rc-awakcned 
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north-east wind along t}ie shores of Lesbos, aJthough 
it is astonishing how we hold our own with those 
leTiatbaos of steam who consort ua on our voyage. 
That four-masted steamer which left her conroy at 
Doro yesterday, and steamed on alone, is still in 
sight Let us down to dinner. 

The dinner is a dull one to-day. The captain and 
Vox are knocked down by dysentery, and 1 liave 
not quite escaped. We hailed this sharp breeze^ 
and these more northern latitudes, as means of 
reUef from a detestable affection which caused me 
huge annoyance — much meditating upon the foreign 
sailors we had in the ship; until 1 found that every- 
body cbie was affected by it ; that it was called the 
"prickly heat," and was a rash produced by hot 
weather; and, as the mate insisted, "decidedly 
healthy." It may bo healthy, but it is intensely 
unpleasant ; not, however, to be willingly exchanged 
for dysentery. 

The cook's excellent dishes, (and here let me 
pause for a moment to do honour to the best 
cook ever entered on ships' articles,) all his roast 
and boiled fowls, curious vegetable marrows, cur- 
ries whereof the secret had come with him from 
Bombay, "country captain," which is very like 
" poulet a la Marengo," and Pillaus, which are 
capital compilations of fowl and rice and raisins 
and spices, maccaroni and vermicelli puddings which 
Soyer might own, and soups which I suspect came 
from FortDum and Mason's tins — all these good 
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tilings ape gently toticlieJ upon, or wliolly eschewed. 
Carbonato of soda and ginger is my medicine, and 
boiled fowl and soda-water my diet. 

But while we condole with each other on our 
woes, the second mate reports " Cape Baba on the 
hcam." Dysentery avaunt t the mainland of Asia 
Minor is beside us — the Troas is in sight I Wo climb 
the poop, and the view puts all our woes to flight. 
Cape Baba, with its rude fort and scattered town, 
lay several miles to our right (on the starboard beam, 
the sailors call it) ; but I did not regret the distance, 
for it enabled us to see, over a chasm in the head- 
land, the peaks of Mount Ida, forty-five miles off, but 
as distinct as if we "were at their foot. Far away on 
the left appears the Island of Lemnos ; and straight 
ahead, like a pyramid with Just a long line of land at 
its base, Tenedos, yes, Tencdos, rises from the sea, 

*' Est in conspi ctu TcnctloB, notissima &ina 
luiula." 

Vox and I move away from each other, for wo 
each have a thousand things to tliink of. All Homer 
comes upon us, and every Uno that entered our minds 
with such tribulation long years ago comes grate- 
fully now to yield us recompense. 

KiAAov T« ZMdei/r, TtireiM Tc 7<pt di'otrsvif^ 

I caught myself saying — suggested, perchance, by 
unpleasant internal qualms, which led me to think 
of the sun-stnick Greeks. — I daic say the sun does 
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reign very potently in that flat one-peaked island. 
Day dies away as we enter the channel between Tene- 
dos and the plain of Troy. The night gathers darkly 
over us, and the shores on either side are low and 
indistinct. There are intricate shoals ahead ; a^core 
of vessels come pressing down with wind and current; 
and there was a moment of breath-holding suspense 
while one dark hull, impelled by a crowd of canras, 
passed obstinately across our bows, just, and only 
just^ clearing our jib-boom. The captain said we 
should gain nothing by going on, for we could not, 
in this dark night, keep in shore out of the current. 
Down went the anchor, off blew the steam, and 
in a few minutes all was silent as the surrounding 
night. 

3d — At five this morning the steam was up and 
the anchor weighed. A fleet of ships were about 
us in this narrow strait. The leadsman was in the 
chains, for now, as in the days of ^neas, it is a 
"static male fida carinis." There are dangerous 
rocks off this little town and mole of Tenedos, where 
the Turkish fort flies its red flag, and the little 
mosque (like Brill's swimming-bath at Brighton), and 
its muezzin tower, like a small lean lighthouse, come 
indistinctly through the twilight. The fleet begins 
to more, and we are earliest in the race. Opposite 
to Tenedos, and to our right, lies stretched the plain 
of Troas. Near the shore a soUtary tumulus, 

" The ToniBhed hero's loAy mound,'' 
bears its material testimony to tradition, and the black 
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waters rushitig by ns remind of Homeric epitiieCs. 
Now, far over the Amnn mainland quick rises the 
HUD, and huge Ida looks for a moment lilie a purple 
cloud bank. Tlicrv arc many little hcavings in that 
plmii, but, by itio churl and tlio compass, wo ascer- 
tain that yonder elevated land, about ten miles off, 
00 high, perhap*', ai) the hill on which Windsor Castle 
Ktanda, ia the Kite of Troy. Close there muat be the 
Turkish village of Bouiiar 15achi, ami I try to ima- 
gine liow diil'crent must have been the scone when 
the bnttlonu;nt«of tlie strong city uhonc in the rising 
mm ; when tlic Greek tents clustered along the shore; 
and when the Greek galleys covered the waters. 

lint Htoam will not tarry, even though this con- 
trary wind and strong current oppose us. Wo edge 
along the Asiatic shore, following the gontlo indeu- 
tation of IJesoika liay. We double tlie small pn> 
motory of Sigeum. We pass tlie Turkisli village 
where ruins exist wliich Xerxes and Alexander bo* 
lioveil to bo Troy, and rendered interesting by iheir 
mistaken pilgi'image. Wo pass also other conical 
mounds, all appropriated by antiquarian guesses to 
spociflc Homeric heroes, but none of these tumuli 
arv ono>toiith part the aiae of our own tilbury Hill, 
wbioli vainly strivos to commemorate the existence ol 
aomo long-pcrishcd l)4irbarian name. We leave the 
low '* rabbit iiJjuul" onUieleft. We lum away firom 
the rugged Imbroa fiu- out seaward, and the lof 
Samothrace aciU further. A low spit of land (which, { 
however, iacroaM» to bomethiug like a cliflfas ve 
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near it) now juta out to meet us. This is Capo 
Hellea, We are now at the entrance of the Helles^ 
pont. The hind is low on the Asiatic side, and wo 
see across the whole plain of Troy, perhaps better than 
from Beseika Bay. Two fortresses, not very imposing 
in their appearance, stand one on either point, and 
seem to typify Europe and Asia, jealous and in arms. 
Botli, however, shew the same flag. Sec that slight 
inlet by the Asian fort : it is scarce risible without 
the aid of the chart, but it is nevertheless the mouth 
of the Scartwnder. We pass near enough to the 
European castle to count the twelve largo guns in 
the huge embrasures flush with the water, and to 
see the celebrated marble shot, said to be thirty-two 
inches in diameter, which arc piled up in the inter- 
stices between the embrasmcs, and which arc cut, 
we are told, from the marble ruins of the Alex- 
andrine Troas. Turkish houses and Turkish wijid- 
milb cluster beyond upon the clifl'; and following 
the beach line of a Uttle bay is a plantation, that, 
from its grove of dark cone-shaped cypress-trees, its 
fiue large obeUsks, and its frequent oUve-treea, I 
conjecture to be a Turkish burial-ground, where 
many a "malignant and lurbaned Turk" sleeps 
within sight of the tomb of Ajax. 

We are now well witliiu the Hellespont. I must 
not attempt to describe every little fort upon the 
bank, or every indentation upon the shore, or my 
note-book will be more before my eyes tluin the 
scenery. Let us watch those steamers tugging up 
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the sailing tranaports against the stream, and tlie poor 
lielpless, canva-sless spars, that are hopelessly lin- 
gering under the shelter of Cape nelles, making 
signal flags to us — " Will you take us in tow t" — and 
answered by the flag signifying " No," which we 
keep flying now as an universal negative. As tliey 
fede from our sight, so shall we approach that nar- 
rowing cliannel where Seslos and Abydos used to 
stand- But twelve miles of stiff current must be 
stemmed before wc reach this portion of the strait, 
and we must pass the still narrower passage where 
the old castles of Europe and Asia stood. As wo 
follow the windings of the European shore to cheat 
the curi'ent and the wind, and as the leadsman sings 
his song, " No gro-ound at twel fatUowmes," the strait 
appears like a beautiful river : the lower ridges of 
Ida rise on the opposite side, still woody as of yore, 
and over them peer two of Ida's peaks. A war 
Btcamer is coming down in mid-channel. We hoist our 
ensign and make our number as wc meet. Up goes 
the answering pennant. Wo dip our ensign. The 
fearful man of war, all terrible with guns, courteously 
replies. Mr. M idshipnian Easy hauls down our 
bunting, and each ship goes on her way. Tho 
" Sidoii," if it bo tho " Sidon," to report us as seen in 
the Hellespont; we to win our way to tho sea of 
Marmora. 

There, where Abydos is supposed to have been, is an 
encampment of Turkish soldiers : the hill is covered 
with their white tents. The camp looks cleanly 
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and most picturesque at this distance and in this 
scenery ; but if all our sailors tell us of Turkish 
filthincBS bo true, it is as well we are not closer. 

On our European side the mouth of a broad valley 
dips gently to the sea, and there is rich verdure and 
spreading trees, broad fertile fields where unmuzzled 
oxen are going round and roun<l and treading out 
the com, and a road whereon a file of Turks in their 
red fez caps, white jackets, and full blue trowsers, are 
walking, with that grand air wherewith a Turk still 
walks, in company with two laden mules. 

The old castles are singularly picturesque. On the 
left is the European, a largo round tower with high 
battlements, at the foot of a clift* of sandy stone. A 
little town, with its flat brown roofs and up-shooting 
minarets, seems to exist under the shadow of its power, 
and covers tlie slope of the acclivity behind it. The 
old tower is in ruins, but in front of it and by its side 
a long line of fortifications, with flanking batteries, 
exists, and seems to be of recent erection, ajid full of 
guns. 

Oa the right the old Asian castle stands upon a 
fertile plain. It is a huge squaro keep within a 
wider fortified space. This castle is still fortified* 
and in the batteries at its foot I remark some enor* 
mous mortars. A man who stands by one of them 
looks as though he could make it his dwelling. This 
Asian castle also has its minarets and its tower. 

The strait is hero not above a mile broad. With 
thcso gims well served on either side nothing 
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hostile ought to come into the waters without sure 
destruction. Still I cannot help tliinking, that, after 
a little shelling and rocket practice, some of the 
termagant-looking craft that wc saw walking up and 
down the strait would get through without any 
very serious damage. 

The town around " Pottery Castle " (for that is 
the translation of the Turkish name for it), appears 
to be of some extent. Ou one side is the wide 
sandy channel, crossed by a wooden bridge, of a 
rivulet which comes down from " Ida, abounding in 
springs ;" and naked Turks, who might lave them in 
the Hellespont, are trying to wash themselves in the 
tiny summer streamlet. On the other side is a large 
building surmounted by the union-jack. It is 
an English hospital, and the English Consulate 
is close by. Our old friend the " Trent," who came 
from Malta with us, haa brought up there. 

Some way above tlie old castle of Asia the Asiatic 
shore rises from a shelving beach to a moderately 
high bank; and u|>on this bank a mound, per- 
haps of arti6cial character, marks the scite, and 
covers the ruins of the old Abydos. So let us think; 
but I confess that I look upon it and am unconvinced. 
At its foot stretches out a httle spit of land called 
Cape Nagara, with its sharp angle and its littlo fort. 
But what is this ? By the sliadc of Lcandor, it is 
our old friend the " Sovereign I" our acquaintance of 
the Bay of Biscay, our com]>anion at Gibraltar, the 
only floating thing that has beaten us throughout our 
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voyage: thoro sho lies hartl and fast ao;round on tlie 
reef that runs out off* that treacherous Cape Nagara, 
How like the unpitying Pharisee do wc pass by on tlio 
other side 1 The captain says, " What could I do ? 
I couldn't haul her off that shoal; and there are 
plenty of government transports going up and down 
if she wants to get her cargo out to Hghtcn her. It 
would 1)6 absurd loss of time to go down to her." 

This is good sense, no doubt, but there is Popjoy 
of the Seven hundred and fiftieth, and Shako of the 
John-o*-6roat*s IIousc fcncibles, and the ingenuous 
Fitz-Lollypop,wlio invested a month's |>ay in Gibraltar 
grapes — there they are, looking at us through their 
glasses on the poop, and we, unmindful that we have 
eaten with them and drunk with them, pass on gaily 
out of sight. I confess I feel very much inclined to 
apply to myself the lines — 

" Holl on, ye &t and greasy citizens/' &c. 

Beyond this knoll, which we choose to call Abydos, 
the strait cxpamk, and Sculos — if that mound do 
mark the site of Sestos — is upon the shore of com- 
paratively broad waters. 

Here Lord Byron certainly caught his ague. Here, 
perhaps, Lcander was drowned. Hero Xerxes, per- 
haps, bridged the strait : that he flogged the trixpov 
viup I believe to be a Greek lie. Alexander probably 
passed at the same spot, to return, in the name of 
Greece, the visit of the Persians. And here it was 
that Solyman Pasha, having dreamt that he saw the 
moon rise before him and unite the continents of 
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Europe and Asia with a chain of silver light, while 
temples and palaces floated up out of tlie great deep, 
and mysterious voices blended with the sounding sea, 
took to him thirty-niue companions and a Genoese 
bark, and surprised that castle of Zynipe on the 
opposite coast. 

Let xia expatiate, but in silence, upon the beauty 
of these wider waters. There are towns upon tlie 
coast, nestled in glens which are caused by such 
rivers as the ^gos-Potamos, or laid upon the hill- 
side Ukc Lampsachuf, whose grapes, no doubt, arc 
good, although it fronts the north, otherwise the 
Persian would not have made the mayor of Lam- 
psachus butler to Themistocles. ^goa-Potamos, 
and Larapsachus, and the wide Hellespont between I 
Wo remember sometliing still, although hazily 
jHjrchance, of our Xenophon and our Plutarch, and 
recall the events of that great slaughter, when the 
little empire of these land-tocked seas was lost and 
was not won. 

It was upon these hills, crossing the headland to 
Sestos market, that the Athenians were scattered by 
permission of their careless or corrupt commanders, 
while their galleys lay unmanned upon the beach. 
Opiwsite, in that little harbourofLampsaclius, where 
a ninglc sloop now rides at anchor, watched the 
vigilant Spartan. I think I see Ly-finder now, 
following the movements of his own lighter look-out 
galleys, rccegntsing the signal of the hoisted shield, 
then swooping with his full strength down upon the 
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unprotected ships, and crtisliing at one blow the 
sea supremacy of Athens. Alcibiades, from his 
ca&tlc, which could not have been very tar out of 
Biglit, may perhaps have seen the catastrophe, and 
felt his shghted counsels sadly avenged. 

Galata, witli its flat roofs, is now seen upon the 
hill, and Gallipoli appears &cquent in minarets and 
imposing in the multitude of its houses — the very 
metropolis of the Dardanelles. 

What does Gallipoli look hke t Let me describe 
what I see as we approach it. First, there is a little 
bay with about thirty ships in it. Some of them are 
French steamers, and all are waiting till tliis east wind 
will abate and allow them to go up to Constantinople. 
Tho back-ground to their spars is formed by some 
brown fichis, with, five windmills in them. Then comes 
the city, a great many houses, and a great many mina- 
rets, with a back ground to these minarets of more 
brown fields, and a broad road over them leading to- 
wards a high distant mountain, the name of which T 
have not yet discovered. Add a river in front, about 
the width of the Thames at ten miles below Graves- 
end, but with steep mountain banks, and you see 
Gallipoli as I now see it. Perhaps, when we get 
nearer, I shall see some evidence of the great en- 
campment, something which will tell long-distant 
generations of Thracians of encamping Britons, and 
sot their antiquaries working for Victoria pennies, or 
for those eloquent coins of France which tell a wild 
history in a handful of five-sous pieces. 
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Gallipoli — whose name is now specially appropriate, 
for I am mformed by some sailors who have been 
ashore there, that the French have taken complete 
possession of it — Gallipoli is come and past. The tip 
of the tongue of land, extending in a line along the 
shore, and upon the root of which it is built, is 
behind us, yet I have seen no traces of that great 
encampment which whitened all these hilla with 
tents. I am told that trenches have been dug 
in some places, but this commanding site is 
crowned with no fossa, vallum, and prtetorinm, 
such as the Komana left as monuments to all future 
ages of their tenijiorary presence. And the strong 
men, the vast army which camped upon this Thra- 
cian Chersonese, where are they 1 Xerxes said, " a 
hundred yeare." One hundredth part of that time 
has not elapsed, and how many are now alive ? It 
is hard to help some thoughts occurring, on this 
matter, but I must not write them down. The subject 
is worn out ; the public mind is sick of it ; ajul, 
moreover, it is very wrong to revive a topic which 
has sometimes suggested vulgar abuse of the aristo- 
cracy. If Xerxes had lived in our time he would 
have known better than to indulge in such silly 
regrets or soft-hearted speculations. Moreover, he 
had no notion of oflicial irresponsibility, for when 
things went wrong he always rtmoved the heads oi 
departmenta. Hard as it may be, the chisses who 
govern must endure the odium and responsibility of 
govenuneut. All great men have endured it, and in 
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enduring it, or in succumbing to it, have earned their 
immortaUty. When the Oxford University went up 
to the Duke of Wellington, beseeching their Chan- 
cellor to oppose the measure for the suppression of 
certain bishoprics, the old duke replied, " The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has approved the bill, and 
I think that all business ought to be transacted 
through the heads of departments." This Is the true 
principle : leave the heads of departments alone, and 
give them full power over all subordinates when 
things go right ; but make them responsible for those 
subordinates, and punish the chiefs when things go 
wrong. You may do occasional injustice, but there 
is no other way of doing average justice. The chiefe 
take the rewards of success, whether they contribute 
to that success or not. Let them take also the odium 
of ill success. When the Komans thanked Yarro, 
"Quod de republic^ non desperasset," it was a 
theatrical demonstration. They never trusted him 
with another chief command. 

A short distance below Gallipoli two lighthouses 
mfurk the eastern terminus of the Dardanelles. We 
have passed them, and are now in the Sea of Mar- 
mora. 

I take the earliest moment of leisure afforded by 
the absence of any close juxtaposition to land to 
apologize to the mountain whose name I did not 
know. By investigating the captain's charts, I find 
it must be that lower range of the Balkan which 
extends between us and Adrianople. The old He- 

H 
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brus, or the Maritza (which is a more glorioxis name 
on account of the battle — one of Professor Creasys 
great fifteen), flows down between its defiles, and 
goes out on the other side of this narrow Cher- 
sonese. 

This petty Sea of Marmora seems inclined to vin- 
dicate its importance by giving us some trouble. It 
blows a gale from tlie east, and the waves foam and 
tumble as though they belonged to a first-rate aquatic 
power. It is like Monaco or Brunswick declaring 
war, but it is very inconvenient, for wo knock about 
all night and make no way. 

4th — Our progress is slow against the head-wind, 
but we are passing between shorea haunted by the 
ghosts of great events. To the right the chart 
marks the mouth of a little river : that river is the 
Granacus ! There, at the island rock at the east 
end of Marmora island, stand the ruins of an 
ancient Pharos. Perliajjs Xenophon saw its light 
when he steered forth with lus ships from Cyzicum. 
The Bithynian Olympus, the highest mountain in 
Asia Minor, sita in solemn pomp among the clouds ; 
and we know that at his foot hcs Hnisa, the earlier 
seat of Ottoman empire — Orchan's first conquest and 
Othman's burial-placo. We are still in the great 
highway of history. Every hour presents the 
neighbourhood of some scene where the empire of 
the world has passed over as the prize of a victory. 
and now, faintly in the distance, appears the object 
for which ttio world is still in arms. 
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Yes there is Constantinople, at least so the compass 
and the chart say. Three large, low, oblong buildings, 
\Thich must be barracks, and a few white columns, 
are the only objects yet visible. Those excessively 
Saxon and utilitarian forms of architectui'o disturb 
my eastern dreams. I 'II look no more till the 
picture grows nearer. 

To escape the force of this strong heail-wind the 
ship stands away towards the foot of Olympus, and 
as we come round upon the other tack, and speed on 
again towards the Bosphorus, the sun sinks over 
the western shores of our port little Sea of Marmora. 
Wo get a short twilight view of the entrance of the 
strait and of the city as we come on. The three 
oblong buildings we first saw, so like three of Mr. 
Cubitt*8 workshops, are now shut out of view behind 
the hill, and, instead thereof, we behold several 
objects exactly like those white hulls and masts of 
ships of war in ordinary which we see in the lledway. 
Witli strong telescopes and anxious examination, 
and with a book knowledge of the principal objects 
in the interesting scene before us, we attempt to 
give names to what we see. First, to the left there 
is a tall column near the water's edge, and a low 
building at its base : of this we can make nothing. 
Then a white object, with a flat dome-shaped roof 
and four wliite masts rising from it : this mtist bo 
St. Sophia. Then a single tall column, like one of 
the stone pillars which are supposed to ornament 
our good town of Loudon : this must be the fire* 

H 2 
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tower of Istamboul. Then another little clxister of 
masts, and another. Then a jutting point of land, 
covered with a cluster of spai*s. This vre know to 
be Seraglio Point : an un distinguishable crowd of 
brown-looking houses forms the mass out of which 
these white objects stand in relief. To tlie right, 
the waters of the Bosphorus roUiiig between, wo see 
a large square building, with small spires at eacli 
corner ; and this we know, from the description, to be 
the hospital at Scutari^ on the Asiatic shore. 

While we advance, still gazing, darkness has 
gathered over us, and nothing now is visihle but a 
large expanse of Uttle twinkling hghts, which shew 
only that the shore is densely inhabited. We come 
on cautiously, heaving the lead, and giving a pru- 
dently wide berth to a known shoal, which, bow 
ever, diminishes the water, where we pass over it, to 
six fathoms. We took in vain for the Seraglio-Point 
light, which, if it bo not a lanthom, like the other 
items of the galaxy that sliine about us, has pro- 
bably been entrusted to an orthodox Turk, who has 
cursed the Ghiour, put out his light, and g(me to 
sleep. We steer in among a multitude of shipping 
anchored in fifteen fathoms of water. We pass 
under the stem of a Turkish man-of-war, who is so 
ireak in his trust in destiny that he keeps a watch 
on board ; and we drop our anchor in front of ten 
thousand twinkhng lights, we know not exactly 
where ; and we go to bed wondering what the mor- 
row's sun will shew ua. 
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THB LOG OF THE LINDSAT CONTINCED — 
CONSTANTtONPLE TO BALAKLAVA. 

September 5th — At half-past fivo this morning 
■we are roused to take our first real view of 
Istaniboul ; and as the light gradually strengthens, 
we see thai famous siglit which has never yet been 
so described, and never will be so described, by pen 
or pencil, as to enable any one, who has not stood 
where I now stand, to take the scene into his mind. 
We are in the Bosphorus. Old Istaniboul stands before 
us, upon a coast-line wliich describes nn arc of a circle 
upon laml rising in irregular undulations from the 
shore. The ancient walls^ washed by the — I will not 
say blue — BoaphoniH (for I must abide by tmth, and 
the colour is, in this morning twilight, but tho 
cabbago-green of our own channel), seem strong and 
massive. They extend from that old fortress of square 
and rounded towers far away to the left — count 
them, they are seven — to that point far away to the 
right, where an arm of the sea runs in and breaks 
(not terminates) the line of city. But there are in- 
terstices in this course of fortifications. Onco, 
where a ravine runs dovm to the sea, the houses 




come unprotected to the water's edge ; and tlie most 
seaward appear, to tlie eye of a man who insists 
upon seeing things as they arc, and to accept homely 
Bimilitudea where they are apphcable, very Hke the 
bathing-houses in Margate Harbour. In another 
place the Hne is broken by a small mosque, a group 
of domes, like the half of Sinbad'a roc egg with the 
bilves of a few smaller eggs stuck round it. and 
Uttle columns and white walls supporting them. 
Above these guardian walls appear clustered (and 
eometimea, where the ravines come down, crowded) 
square miles of houses, all with low, gently slanted 
roofe, all in divers colours ; red picked out with 
white, white with the windows picked out in black, 
or of a sober brown, lu some localities, but not in 
all. these liotises aro faced with cut terraces, gay 
with gaudy Eastern flowers, and just surrounded 
with little groves of dark, aiim cypress-trees, or 
spreading plane-trees. Among them, and above 
them, but always shooting their thin minarets up 
till they stand distinct with a back-ground of blue 
dcy, appear tlie white mosques, each a nest of low 
domes ; and one fair tower, the fire-tower of Stamboul, 
rises higher tli&n all, and a gilded point to the spear 
which forms its fiag-staff dazzles the eye as it 
reflects the ray of the rising sun. All this is easy 
to say. But it is not easy nor possible to describe 
the effect produced by those minute items of vari- 
ous colours^ and by these contrasted objects, when 
seen in miles of mass. The great aggregate must 
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alwftyg produce different impressions upon different 
niiuds. As I camo upon the poop in the grey dawn, 
while all was yet indistinct, and the minarets were 
just growing distinguishahle, and I was comparing 
in my own mind their slender shafls and blackt 
sharpened peaks to the charred pine-tree wherewith 
Ulysses put out the eye of the Cyclop, 1 heard a 
Toice behind me, and, turning round, saw Mr. il'Cul- 
locli, the engineer, peering through a telescope, 
lie was soliloquizing aloud, '* Eh, what a lot of 
long chimneys in yon town — and no smoke T 

Up anchor. The vessel begins to move. We thread 
our way through the ships, keeping the sea-wall of 
Constantinople on our port side. We near Seraglio 
Point. There, then, is the scene of all our dreams 
of mystery, and romance, and crime. Under 
that singular line of roofs, something between domes 
and chimneys, but still more in shape like great 
wine-bottles, are carefully closed lattices of crossed 
laths. Perhaps it is the Sultana's kitchen. But 
never mind, let us imagine tliat there are Circassian 
maids behind those galleries, unwedded wives, who 
look out upon these prim gardens, and think of their 
native hills; as a lark may be supposed to look upon 
the round spud of turf they have put into his cage, 
and think of the expanse of green over which he was 
wont to soar and carol. Let us think of eloquent 
bouquets, wliich interpret a declaration to the con- 
cealed damsel, and of the di'oppcd flower which tells 
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the smitten Clirislian. or the ^^vo young Mussul- 
man, that his suit is not rejected. Let us think of 
all this, and of twice &s much more nonsense. What 
matter tliat no such things erer do, nor, possibly, 
ever did happen; that there prohably is not a 
woman in all that pile ; that if there be any there 
resident, they are in all likelihood engaged in the 
choice of new dresses, or absorbed in a deadly feud 
with some offending sister of the hareem, or excited 
by the disobedience or the stupidity of a slave, or 
just returned from jolting to the bazaar in a little 
coacli, or exulting in a consciousness of maternity ; 
moved, in fact, by the same exciting causes &s we 
find in action among the fair sex in — let us say — 
Vienna. Vox stands up upon the poop, and puts 
hiB hand upon his heart, and bows profoundly; 
producing, I hoj)e, a sensation in the hareem. There 
are two gates, two httle gates, in the tltick walls ; 
and Vox thinks that those horrid gates are the cause 
why no answering token falls from those closed 
windows. Those aro the gates where, in dark 
nightSf black eunuchs issue forth with sacks on their 
shoulders, which they throw into the green waves, 
and which the current takes over to Asia. I have 
not heard of any such sacks being picked up at 
Scutari lately ; and 1 tell my friend Vicesinms that 
the black cook has probably closed the windows to 
keep the sun out, and that the hareem is probably 
concentrated at that new palace, smart and GrcciaOf 
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and rather like Chatsworth, which has arisen within 
the last five years on the opposite point of the Golden 
Horn. However, we steam on until we arrive at 
the point of land whcro the hattlcmcnts end, and 
light modem summer-houses of the seraglio, rich 
without costliness, the effect produced by simple 
means, come down to the water. 

We round the corner, enter a long bay or mouth 
of a river, about as wide as the Thames at Gravea- 
end, and we are in the Golden Horn. The swift 
current catches the ship, and the captain is tar too 
much occupied in looking for a berth to render it 
reasonable to ask him to ex^plain to us any of the 
features of the now world of objects which breaks 
upon us. Top-hana,and Galatawith its large round 
tower with a niglitoap and a gilded tassel, and Pera 
above upon the hill, all he upon our right, and 
designate where Englishmen live just as though 
they were in Paris; where Greeks cheat as naturally 
as if they wcro at Athens; where Armenians 
thrive ; and where Turks are foreigners. On our 
left is the old Istamboul. Upwards from the Se- 
raglio Point rise the domes and minarets of St 
Sophia ; and further to the right, in, as I think, still 
more imposing magnitude, rests the mosquo of 
Suliman. The massive old city, rich in mosques 
and minarets, and deformed here and there by a long 
modem building, which was a military or naval 
school, and is a P'rench barracks or hospital, covers 
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tho side of tlio sboro far inland, as distant as the eye 
can follow it along the sweeping inland-going gulf. 
That gulf is crowded with a thousand ships. French 
men-of-war, with their guns aboard, or unarmed and 
doing duty as transports ; Turkish line-of-battle, 
flying the red flag with the crescent and star, and 
mounting their hundred guns ; and a beautiful 
Turkish brig of twenty guns ; he at anchor, scarcely 
noticeable among the steam transj>orts and tall- 
sparred vessels of burden that crowd this Grolden 
Horn. Tho water is so deep, tliat some lie with 
their jib-booms gracing tho windows of the houses ; 
and the haven is so wide, that multitudes can lie at 
such a distance from the shure that the transit 
seems perilous to tho unaccustomed Franks, who are 
strctclied ufion the cushions at tho bottom of tho 
tossing caiques. 

Dowu goes the anchor, and we ride secure in 
filtceii fathoms. Let us take a long gazo at tliis 
city of Constantinople. Let us learn by heart its 
principal points : tho seraglio — the imposing mosques 
of St. Sophia, and Achmed, and Sultan Suhmaii, and 
JIaliomet the Conqueror — the broken aqueduct — 
and the floating bridges far down in the distance; 
and let us print upon our memory tlie undescribable 
whole. We are in tho most picturesque spot which 
tho worUl afl'ordjj. Let us remember the sceue 
which nor pen nor pencil have ever yet been able 
to oODToy to the mind of him wlio Itos not beheld it. 
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It is early yet, and, although Eton and Winches- 
ter haTc agreed to declare that 

"Perturbabfuitur Constontinopolitani, 
IimmnerabUibus sollicitndinibus." 

few people seem to sleep sounder than the Greeks of 
Pei-a and the Turks of Tstamboul. It is useless 
to go ashore before eight, and it is yet scarce six. 

Two hours did we enjoy this vast panorama. We 
had time to remark what manner of boat a light 
caique is. It is a deep canoe, pointed before and 
behind, not very broad towards the stem, but very 
sharp forward — a remarkably crank vehicle. I don't 
wonder to hear that a family, which had crowded 
itself into one was drowned in the Bosphorus the 
other day. Sometimes there are Arabic characters 
written upon the bow. It is usually rowed by two 
rowers, each manceuvring a pair of skulls, if we 
may call by that name their lumbering oars, lashed 
to the rullocks, and swelling out towards the handle 
into large bulbs of wood, intended, I suppose, to ba- 
lance them. Inside, the lower planks are beautifully 
planed, and the rowers* scats and stretchers, and the 
higher parts of the sides, are lined with smoothly- 
varnished walnut-wood, carved with grapes and 
flowers. The sitters recline upon the floor of the 
caique on a cushion there laid, and two are a fully 
sufficient load for these unsealike cranky htile 
barks. Since I looked on upon these caiques I have 
tried them in rough water and smooth. They arc 
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very pretty to look at, but decidedly the worst ma- 
rine vehicle I have ever seen. They are slow in 
smooth water, and unmanageable with any sea run- 
ning. The cushions are certainly full of fieas ; and 
when one sees the sort of people who sit upon those 
cushions, suspicions of still more terrible dangers 
haunt the mind. 

Into one of these caiques, however, carpet-bag in 
hand, we now delicately stepped; and having ex- 
tended ourselves upon the cushion with all due pre- 
caution, were rowed to the landing-place at Galata. 
Here we were, of course, after paying our shilling 
and stepping on shore, surrounded by little Greek 
boys and sturdy Turks, all fighting for our carpet- 
bags. At last we interfered, and selected the happy 
hamed who was to cam the franc. The hamal, ex- 
cept that he wears very loose blue breeches, and is 
of a very swarthy colour, is not unlike our old and 
almost extinct brother of ilic knot. But the Osmanii 
porter's knot has a longer band, so as to allow it to 
descend to liis reins. Our burden was nothing — two 
carpet-bags only. Another hamal was walking off 
with a dead body, just fished up in the Bosphorus, 
and a tliird had a load wliich would have filled a 
small warehouse. Wc sounded in the car of our 
Turk of burden, "Missirie's Hotel d'Anglcterrc," 
and twenty officious Greeks gave him an unnecca- 
enty explanation. Away he wont, parsing from the 
landing-place into a street which would l>e what 
Greenwich fair and Union Street .Seven Dials would 
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be if the characteristics of the two (substituting wood 
for canvas in the former) were combined, and if 
this combination were made to lead up a very steep 
hiU. 

Doubtless it is not comfortable walking in this 
crowded lane over this rough pavement, and up this 
irregular hill, and in this broiling sun. But let us 
recollect that Little Thames Street is not quite a 
Boulevard, that Katcliffe Highway is not renowned 
for an elegant neatness, and that the purlieus of 
the Commercial Docks are not faultless in the eye of 
an architect. Almost every Englishman I have met 
judges Constantinople entirely by the street which 
leads through Galata, the Wapping of Istamboul, to 
M. Missirie*s hotel in Pera. Of course he finds it 
detestable. Filthy Jews and dirty Greeks, with the 
shops, or rather stalls, that supply them with their 
nasty provender, abound. Half way up we pass 
through the gateway in the wall that separates Ga- 
lata from Pera ; thence the lane widens a httle — not 
much ; and as we gain the top of the hill, consular 
residences appear, and you may look through open 
gates upon terrace flower-gardens. A little further 
on, and at the corner of a cross street dangles a 
small sign, " Hotel d'Angleterre Missirie," whereat 
the hamal stops. M. Missirie, a portly and a plea- 
sant man, comfortable in the consciousness that his 
is the only inn whereat an Englishman can possibly 
stop, refers for information on matters of bed-cham- 
bers to Mrs. Missirie, an EngUshwoman, and an 
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hat, a thick stick, shaven cheeks, and black mous- 
tache. In the course of a short conversation with 
Gieorge, who communicates with Englishmen in the 
French language, we learn that he has excellent 
credentials, that he knows every language that mor- 
tals speak {tant bien que mal)^ and that he hates the 
Turks. I inquired in vain for a dragoman who had 
not the last peculiarity. Every Englishman is 
handed over to a guide, who makes him listen to 
Greek lies, takes him to Greek shops, and tries to 
make him look at every thing with Greek eyes. I 
am convinced that the Turkish government would 
advance themselves immensely in European opinion 
if they would educate a corps of Mussulman drago- 
mans, and make themselves responsible for their 
honesty, and supply them to travellers at proper 
prices. Ours, however, is one of the best of his class. 
I believe him to be honest in money matters, and if 
you let him have quite his own way he is perseve- 
ring in obtaining you a proper view of what you 
want to see— I mean of what he is pleased to shew 
you. 

It was still only ten o'clock when we started for 
our first day in Constantinople. Of course our first 
visit was to the Post-office, where the EngHsh are 
allowed to go in and pick out their own letters ; but 
I would advise no one to be certain that no letters 
are lying for him, even if he does not find them 
in the heap of "poste restantes." A bag full of 
" poste restantes " were sent to Missirie's this morn- 
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energetic hostess. As to the prices, they hang in the 
hall. Bed sevon francs, breakfast fire francs, dinner 
serea francs, whether you date or not! Every thing 
else Ls extra, and on the same scale. Decidedly the 
Hotel d'Anglctcrre is not a cheap hotel. Moreover, 
there are no rooms to bo had. All Uer 3Iajesty*s 
crack regiments have representatives there. 1 see 
several gallant fellows here whom I used to see six 
weeks since sitting upon the rjuls in Hyde Park, criti- 
cising the equipages that passed through the arch, 
and the horsemen and horsewomen who turned into 
the ride. They arc now lounging on towards Sebas- 
topol ; and they talk listlessly of Plantagenot of the 
Four hundred and lifticth, and Guelph of the Rotten- 
Eow Rangers. They don't talk much of Sebastopol, 
or of the war; but there is an evident impression 
that it is rather a low, di.sagrecablc alTair. 

At last, after much fighting to avoid being put into 
the same room, we got a chamber a-piecc at a house 
nearly opposite, kept by some I^yra Greeks, and aa 
acute Greek boy ia handed over to as for an atten- 
dant. For the two rooms, which are comfortal)lo 
enough, little beds without nntiquito curtains,a carpet, 
and an ottoman running the length of the room, we 
are asked fourteen francs a day, and pay twelve. 
Now, then, wo have a pUd a Urre in Pora. 

Back we go to Madame Missirio, and she allots to 
us a certain "* George " as a dragoman. George is a 
Bulgarian, a short, thick-set man, of very confident 
and decided bearing, of Prankish dress, a round white 
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hat, a thick stick, shaven cheeks, and black mous- 
tache. In the course of a short conversation with 
George, who communicates with Englishmen in the 
French language, we learn that he has cxccUont 
credenUals, that he knows every language that mor- 
tals speak (tant bien que mal)^ and that lie bates the 
Turks. I inquired in vain for a dragoman who had 
not the last pecuharity. Every Knglisbman ia 
handed over to a gmdc, who makes Iiim listen to 
Greek lies, takes him to Greek shops, and tries to 
make him look at every thing with Greek eyes. I 
am convinced that the Turkish government would 
advance themselves immensely in European opinion 
if they would educate a corps of Mussulman diago- 
mans, and make themselves responsible for their 
honesty, and supply them to travellers at proper 
prices. Ours, however, is one of the best of his claes. 
I believe him to bo honest in money matters, and if 
you let him have quite his own way he is perseve- 
ring in obtaining you a proper view of what you 
want to see — 1 mean of what he is pleased to shew 
joa. 

It was still only ten o'clock when we started for 
our first day in Constantinople. Of course our first 
visit was to the Post^ffice, where the English are 
allowed to go in and pick out their own letters ; but 
I would advise no one to be certain that no letters 
are Ij-ing for him, even if he does not find them 
in the heap of " poste restantes.'* A bag full of 
poste restantes " were sent to Missirie's this morn- 
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painted carriages that carry fairies in the illustrations 
in the books of our childhood, or on foot with their 
negrcsscfl, or in thecairjnes; and a stranger can judge 
pretty vreW, witliout dispU^'ing any impertinent 
curiosity. Other travellers Iiave said, that "in 
Turkey women ogle the men." I confess that I am 
not able to claim any such honour. The " light of 
the hareera," who rides about guarded by eunuchs and 
accompanied by female slaves, who allows her beauty 
to bo peeped at through her muslin mask, and who is 
got up with the best-fitting white Paris gloves, and 
uses, not undexteroiisly> a fan from Cadiz — ebc does 
not ogle you — she certainly does not ogle me. The 
old matronly she-Turks, who are doing their 
marketing at the bazaars and elsewhere, will stare 
at you, and it has happened to mo to have a 
watch-chain gravely examined ; but I doubt whether 
the smartest cornet in Her Majesty's service has 
nearly so good a chance of a desirable ogle in the 
Valley of Sweet Waters on a Friday aflemoon, as 
he would have in the gardens of the Tuillcries on a 
Sunday. 

We arc lingering on this bridge while our drago- 
man pays the toll, a matter which requires some 
arrangement, (or you must pay it in Turkish coin ; 
and as Turkish coin is scarce, there are small monoy- 
cliangers near, with their trays of para pieces, to 
change your English, French, Austrian, or Russian 
cofiper coins at a profit Occasionally a horseman 
comes along through the crowd ; more rarely a car* 
riage full of Turki.sh women ; much more commonly 
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wooden barrows laden with grapes, or walnuts, or 
white cakes, wliich the itinerant merchant offers with 
undiscriminating toleration aUke to the faithful and 
the infidei 

We shall never get over this bridge. There is a 
Persian, with his high-peaked cap of soft ftir — how 
much more graceful than our grenadiers' bear-skin ! 
— and his crimson silk pelisse. There is a Circas- 
sian, with his martial bearing, and a costume which 
is lost among the crowd before I can seize its pic- 
turesque details. There is an Albanian, dressed like 
a high lander in a white kilt. There are all the 
domestic costmnes of Constantinople, from the two 
hamals who are carrying that huge bale of cotton 
suspended upon a pole as large as a stunsail-boom, 
to the grare and hoary pacha In his fez cap and his 
loose coat, who advances on his horse, surroimded 
by a little army of officers, and distinguishable from 
afar by what I should suppose to be a flag furled 
and cased, if I dfd not know it to be his bag of pipes. 
Crowded, and hurried, and bustling as the scene 
upon this bridge is, we must linger and look, for it 
ia the b^t spot to see the motley population of 
Istamboul mixed up together. 

At last we are off this bridge. We avoid the 
arterial causeways where commerce throbs, and turn 
into the back lanes, not narrower, but quieter, which 
lie hid between walled gardens of the houses. Con- 
stantinople is built upon seven hills. Every step is 
either ap or down hill. We are working towards 
the Seraglio. We arrive upon a terrace in front of a 
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large uninteresting building, called by our guide the 
'• Sublime Porte :" that is to say, it is the modem 
edifice wherein the nainisters and the judges hold 
their courts and councils. We pass on through the 
old walls of the Seraglio, and emerge in a large 
space, much more worthy of our idea of the Sublime 
Porte, in front of the arched fortress gate of the 
SeragHo. There is a liuge plane-tree, so huge that 
twenty Moslem women are now sitting round its 
trunk, and all the idlers of the uoighbourhootl are 
lounging under its shadow. That plane-tree probably 
saw the church of St. Ilclene when it was a Greek 
church. Now it is the Turkish armoury, is full of 
guns and swords, and old suits of chain armour, and 
efligies of chieftains in full array ; and the flags of 
dead Sultans and of disbanded janissary bands hang 
round its dome, and the golden keys of the mother 
cities tliat own the authority of tlie Sultan are there 
preserved in the riwm behind where stood tlie altar. 
Below, in the vaults, ai-e stowed casfe of gun-flints, 
the chain which was hung across the DanlancUes 
when Admiral Duckworth tried to force it. Circasian 
arms of ancient date, broken and worthless pieces of 
statuary, shewing how utterly gone was Grecian 
taste and Grecian art when the Turks came to Con- 
stantinople, and some marble pedestals set up by 
Greek emperors, whom nobody cares for, to comme- 
morate rictorics in which no one bcHeree. 

Outside this armoury lies, carelessly strewed about, 
some plunder of a better kind. There arc altars and 
a sarcophagus which shew an earlier age of art. 
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To-day wc walk in the outer courts of the Seraglio, 
for having attempted to enter into the penetralia, 
we are told by the Mussulman on guard that a 
portion of the hareem is within Uie walls : " But," 
said the submissive Moslem, " if you will enter by 
force I shall not resist you." We betook ourselves 
to the plantation under the thick walla ; pondered a 
little over a heap of marble broken into small pieces, 
the debris of some old portion of the edifice which 
had been removed for some new erection ; took a 
general survey of the ground-plan of the palace ; and 
then marched off for St. Sophia- 

The mosque of St. Sophia is the type of Maho- 
metan conquest, but it is certainly neither the largest 
nor the finest mosque in Constantinople. The 
exterior of it is heavy. The buttresses and surround- 
ing walls rise too high, and the whole is of an 
unpleasant yellow colour. There are faint traces that 
tlie chief dome has been gilded, but it is only by care- 
fully looking for these traces tliat they can be found. 

As we approached the entrance, George instructed 
us that we should have a set of vraie canaille to deal 
witli. "Oifer them," he said, " a twenty-piastre note. 
They will refuse it, as they would at first refuse a 
hundred piastres ; but walk away, and they will call 
you back." 

All happened just as he saiil. A hunchback Turk, 
in full Turkish tcnue, and two assistant muezzins, 
stopped us at the entrance. The twenty-piastre 
note (about Zs.) was offered, refused, and taken. The 
three worst specimens of Turks I have ever yet seen 
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then unlocked a side door, and led us up a passage in 
the thick walls to the gallery, whence we could see 
the inside of the mosque. The interior of this famous 
building Is worthy of its celebrity. Its internal space 
is unbroken. The large dome and the cluster of 
little domes which we see outside are but the shell 
of what wo see within. The little doinea are the 
roofs of chapels, divided from the main area only by 
marble pillars, which are the spoils of defenceless 
civilization. Kphesus and Athens, Tadmor and 
the Islee of Ionia, hare yielded up their richest 
marbles and their sculptured fountains, to aid the 
simple magnificence of this great mosque. 

When we entered the gallery there were about a 
humlred Moslem below at their prayers. A low, 
monotonou<) chaunt sounded through the building, 
and, upon a rude platform, a doctor of Mahometau 
divinity was expounding the Koran to his disciples. 
Of the worshippers, some were bowing themselves to 
the earth, not towards where the high altar once 
stood, but towards Uie point where Mecca stands; 
others were kneeUng or sitting and reading the 
Kor&n in a full but not unmusical tone. All Uio 
congregation were literally turned aside firom the old 
faith. The matting which covers the pavement waa 
all askew. Every thing is directed towards a point 
in the church which the architect never intended to 
be any prominent part at alL True, the mosque faM 
very little furniture : it is a simple interior, beautiful 
from ita proportions, and rich from the materials of 
its columns and its fountains ; but still there is 
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enough to shew that the point of irorship ia not 
-wliero the architect intended it to be. Four huge 
shields, bearing, in gigantic Arabic letters, quotations 
from the Koran, supply the place of some demolished 
Christian ornament; and the blots are still plain 
wliere the heads of cherubim have been erased, and 
stars have been subHtitnted, leaving the painted wings 
still upon the walls. 

As I looked upon this scene, and thought of many 
tilings, and strove to graven on my memory what 
was passing before me, our three Mahometan ver- 
gers insisted upon drawing my attention to some 
bits of St. Sophia mosaic which they had to selL At 
first I refused to become a party to any such 
sacrilege, but the ilragoman showed me that some of 
the mosaic work of the ceiling was constantly falling, 
and the bits of glass and stone were lawfully picked 
up and appropriated as memorials. Such a bargain 
then commenced ! If the atoms had been diamonds 
they could not have been priced higher than 
these beadles were inclined to price them. They 
came down and they went back again upon their 
bargsuu ; they tried to cheat us in reckouing the 
money ; they continually clamoured for more, even 
after the transaction had been finislied and the 
money and mosaics exchanged ; and we saw them 
afterwards quarrelling alwut tlie division of the spoil. 
I think they wore the three most unredeemed rascals 
in all Constantinople. It was clear that we might 
have had a handful of these things for any thing we 
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chose to give, for they were evideutly very pleDtiful 
and quite useless ; but tlic question with thcra was 
how much we would give. I met some EngUahmen 
later id the day wlio had paid a shilUng a piece for 
these bits of glass and stone : we gave a penny a piece, 
and their value is about a penny a quart. If I 
might generalize from a single instance, I should note 
that the guanliaiis of large churclies are not favour- 
able Bpecimens of the population of a country. How- 
ever, I don't quarrel with the hunchback of St. So- 
phia for asking ten pounds a piece for these things 
if the Ii^nglish will give it : what I mark in him is 
the only exception I liave seen to that character for 
faitliful adherence to a bargain when made, which, so 
fur as I have observed, the Turks justly enjoy. 

We afterwards went below, taking off our shoes at 
the entrance, and carrying them in our hands ; but I 
am afraid our intrusion caused disquietude to some 
of the fuitliful. An old she-Turk, with her face well 
bandnge<l, w;i8 much shocked, and came uj) to us 
muttering, as our guide temperately interpreted, 
bad wishes alK)Ut our mothers. A few judiciously- 
iUsposed piastres, however, effected a considerable 
diversion in our javour, and wo lefl the mosque 
without any serious demonstration of disgust at our 
infidel intrusion. If St. Paul's were stripped of its 
chancel, and delivered over to the Quakers for a 
meeting-houae, it vould (apart, of course, from 
architeciure) appear very hke what I saw at St. 
Sophia 
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When we lefl the great mosque, which has been 
the type and model of all Moslem and Moorisli 
architecture, George seemed tired, lie proposed 
lemonade and the bazaars. 

The bazaars are a tempting theme for a traveller. 
I hail read a hundred accounts of them, yet they 
were as fresh to me as if I had never heard that 
Huch tilings arc. But, alas t so they would be to 
you, indulgent reader, if I were to expend a chapter 
upon thera, and you were to read it. You cannot 
seize the idea of that interminable lab^'rinth of 
arcades, lined with booths. The jtassages of Paris 
and the arcades of London are not things of the same 
genre. The light comes soberly in from slanting ori- 
fices in the roof, and the floors are ill paved, and 
the booths, on whose low shop-board the grave Turk 
sits and smokes, and the keen Greek moves and 
chatters, are not neatly built ; but the many-cos- 
tumed crowd that ebbs and flows, the profusion of 
silks or muslins or jewellery or arms tliat hangs about, 
the violent gesticulations of the buj'ers and sellers, 
and the artisans at work in the open booths, give a 
character to the scene which cannot be imitated in the 
west, and wliich words will not enable the Frankish 
imaginaUon to realize, 
^ I returned oflcn to the bazaars, and bought little 

^B matters, such as attar of roses, Broussa silk pockct- 
H faaudkerchie&, worked muslins, which no English 
H lady ha^ yet been able to tell me the use of, pipes 
^H and amber mouthpieces, perfumed soap an<l pomade. 
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of which I would fain have bought much more, for 
the Turkish aoents are the most delicate in tlie whole 
world, slippers with upturned toes, and little shawl- 
bags, and many such Hke absolute neccKsaries. I 
always found, however, that I got things mucli 
cheaper when 1 wcut alone, than when I went with 
George. Geoi^e always took me to Greek booths : I 
always wcut to Turks, I generally offered about 
one third of the sum asked, and never found one lialf 
of the fixed price resolutely refused. 

George was now evidently of opinion that his day's 
work was done, and we came back to Missirie's rather 
before dinner-time. 

VThy will not the Turk condescend to have a 
hotel in Stamboul 1 If I go to their capital again I 
will carry with me a rug and a pipe, and take up 
my quarters in a khan. You might just as well be 
at Paris as at Pera. The t^ible d'hote at the Hotel 
d'Angletcrre consisted of a Krcnch dinner and fifty 
English officers. The Turkish Contingent is in 
enormous force, and no body of troops ever wore 
newer or finer uniforms. The battered invalids who 
are returning to Europe minus an arm or a leg, and 
wearing uniforms whose red is jaded to a dirty 
brick-colour, look with astonishment at these beau- 
tiful dark-coloured frocks, with their braiilings. and 
their frogs, and their occa&ional gold-lace cuffs and 
lacings. At first they take them for staff-officers ^ 
then, awakening from this mistake, they calculate 
the amount of their pay. which is said to be some- 
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thing fabulous — and seeing that one cannot live at 
Missiric's comfortably under tliirty shillings a day, it 
ought to be so ; then they whisper rumours that the 
prirates of this gaily-officered force are deserting at 
the rate of a hunth-ed a day, and strive to count the 
time they have been lounging idle at Constantinople. 
At last, it seems, the Contingent is ordered upon 
service; but if the chit-chat of Pera be to be relied 
upon, the officers are obliged to entice the men ou 
board ship by cunning pretences, for they are said 
to hare declared, that tf it once gets wind that they 
are off for Kertch, the fellows will desert to a man. 
They attribute this to the Sultan haWng made over 
to them a number of militiamen whose proper time 
is expired, and who think they have a right to go 
home. Great difficulties no doubt exist, and a 
great deal of money is of course wasted, but botli 
officers and men, when they get into the field, will 
fight well enough. 

Many of our companions at this table dljote were 
soldiers in high command, and some of them said very 
remarkable things about men and measures: but 
although a public dinner-table at an inn is protected 
by none of the sanctity of private society, yet I dare 
say Major-Gencrals Brown« Jones, and Robinson did 
not intend their observations to be printed in lai^e 
pica, and I draw my pen through this portion of my 
notes. 

As to the dinner, it was a second-rate French, 
dinner : there was nothing on the table to distinguish 
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it from a table d'liote at Meurice's, except some 
execrable Greek wine, tASting ver)- much like slightly 
diluted ink, and produced in order to constrain 
people to drink expensive French wines, or English 
beer at three francs the bottle- 

I believe there was an Italian concert in the 
evening ; but instead thereof, we adjourned to the 
Cafe d&s Fleurs, a large pavilion in the midnt of a 
garden, crowded with English and Russian officers, 
and French officers and privates. There is an 
orchestra, and plenty of music, both vocal and in- 
strumental, and at least a thousand persona are 
consuming coffee, ices, lemonade, beer, punch, and all 
Uie other luxuries of a French caie. Of course tho 
French were all playing picquct and dominos. 

One very characteristic group was a httle circle 
of Greek men and women, who were sitting round a 
stolid-looking Russian prisoner — not an officer. They 
were treating him to brandy and water, and listening 
with absorbed interest to the recital of his adventures. 
The women, who were handsome and well dressed, 
were spedally lavish of their sympathy. It was 
evidently an impudent pubUc demonstration. No- 
thing could exceed the courtesy of both French and 
English towards tho Hussian prisoners ; but many a 
Frenchman shrugged hifi shoulders, and said scomfiil 
things of the Greeks. A zouave, after toiseing the 
party for some time, muttered, " Chieos des Indea !" 
and walked away. Prince Mettemich would pro- 
bably call thb« an tutgeogmphical expression. 
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The Hussian officers seemed to me to fraternize 
rather -with the English than the French. Some of 
them were very young, and all of them looked like 
gentlemen, and manifested a most lordly contempt 
for the Periote Greeks, and their manifestations of 
sympathy. 

Sth — This morning I went across to Constanti- 
nople, and, following my nose up the crowded street 
that leads from the first bridge over the Golden 
Horn, succeeded in finding the baths of Achmet 
Pasha, an establishment somewhat, in size and 
architecture, resembling the Panopticon in Leicester 
Square, 

Every man who goes to Constantinople, and pub- 
lishes his experience, thinks it necessary to bathe 
through a whole chapter of his book. I confess I 
do not think the operation deserving of so serious a 
description. A Turkish bath is a vapour-bath with 
certain very disagreeable accompaniments. In the 
full dress of a pair of wooden clogs and a short 
petticoat, you are taken into one marble-floored, 
dome-roofed apartment with a sufibcating atmo- 
sphere, and thence into another still more sufibcating. 
Upon the floor of the second j'ou lie down, and are 
rubbed, and kneaded, and pulled out, and doubled 
up, by a httle grinning urchin in equally sparse 
habiliments, who exerts himself to be facetious, and 
shouts "bakshish" in your ear. Then you are 
taken into a small, round, marble-walled alcove, 
where there are cocks of hot and cold water, and 
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you are soaped all over, and left to wash off the 
suds. After that, you escape to the gallery of the 
principal dome, where you are swathed in towels, 
and put upon a sort of tnickle bed, on which you 
recline, and smoke a pipe and drink sherbet or 
coffee until you are sufficiently recovered to walk 
home. I found four English officers in the alcove 
wherein I was placed ; and after a hearty laugh at 
oiu" iao6t ridiculous position, wc all agreed that a 
Turkish bath vtas a thing only to be done once ; 
that it was an exhausting, weakening operation ; and 
that the manipulations were decidedly disgusting. 
One of the Greek generals — at this distance from 
books I cannot say which — ordered his Persian 
prisoners to be exposed for sate naked, that his 
soldiers, seeing the sinewless and effeminate limbs 
of their enemies, might leaiii to despise them. A 
repetition of these baths wouhl certainly have the 
effect which — I think, Xenophon — describes. They 
could only bo tolerable to a people ignorant of the 
virtues of cold water and rough towels. 

The rest of the day was spent in the Seraglio, 
whither we were accumpanied by a Turkish soldier. 
We sat under the jewelled canopy of the throne of 
the Pa]a>ologi. wandered up and down the marble 
courts, sheltered ourselves from the sun under the 
curious arches of the Byzantine colonnades, and 
paoBed upon the scenes of a hundred domestic tra- 
gedies which go to make uj> Turkish history. Thenj 
we came down into the Hippodrome, and having 
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minutelj examined the columns, talked over the 
ancient history of the place, and tried to realize the 
modern' massacre of which it was the scene, returned 
to Missirie's and dined. 

We are only now passing through Constantinople. 
On my return I shall stay here for some days, and 
leisurely examine this curiously picturesque, and, to 
western eyes, entirely original city. 

After paying the bill at the Hotel d' Angleterre, we 
returned to our bunks on board the Lindsay. A 
hyperboUcal and sarcastic Englishman observed, 
that he could not think why people grumble at the 
charges at Missirie's ; for " if you do not commit any 
extravagances, such as taking cream with your tea, 
you can live there very comfortably for five pounds 
a-day." 

7th — ^Before daylight we were up, and hopeful of 
a fine passage through the Black Sea. We had 
reckoned, however, without our crew. At the last 
moment a mutiny declared itself on board. Three 
of the men shipped at Constantinople, in place of 
those who had fallen sick or had deserted, did not 
come on board, and six of the remainder came aft. 
and refused to heave the anchor. The captain talked 
to them in vain : they all went below. Mr. M*Cul- 
loch reiiised to employ his stokers to assist at the 
capstan. However, we managed to get the anchor 
up, and steamed away against ' the current. The 
wind was favourable, and, but for this small mu- 
tiny, we should have made a fine pass^e up the 
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Bosphorus. As it was, we vent slowly, and bad 
plenty of time to admire tbe scenery. 

The Bosphorus is not very unlike the >renai Strait, 
if we imagine that strait to be covered with a con- 
tinuous Une of wooden palaces fringing the shore 
on either side, sometimes advancing upon piles into 
the water, and sometimes backed by villages which 
extend inwanls up the green valleys. Some of them 
have their historic interest, or their motlern scan- 
daL There is the palace, all closely shut with lat- 
ticed windows, where, we are told, a sister of the late 
Sultan enacted the part of Marguerite of Navarre in 
the Tour de Nesle. Yonder arcli, something like a 
miniature copy of Traitors' Gate at the Tower of 
London, allows the Bosjihorus to enter beneath the 
palace. The head of a caique now peeps from it, 
and it performs the modest office of a boat-house. 
But trailition tells, with gaping awe, that alwve this 
water-way exists an oubliette, through which a con- 
stant succession of exulting Greek lovers passed 
from the arms of the princess into the strait. The- 
Mahometan lovers, so the scandalous chronicle of 
Pern asserts, were dismissed with gold and presents, 
for the story they could reveal involved no capital 
crime a^nst the laws of Islam. AW this was told 
mo by one Greek, and confirmed by another, who 
added that the Turkish ladies especially affected the 
Oreeks ; and that if the English and French armicss 
wore withdrawn, the Greeks would probably bo put 
to death, but, at any rate, every Greek child would 
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be taken avay^ and brought up as a Muscovite. En- 
glish travellers come back completely saturated with 
these ridiculous Greek lies. As we look back with a 
half credulous interest upon this common-place 
wooden house, we pass a spot renowned in the annals 
of superstition. In that cemetery Stylites had his 
column built, and pious Greeks assert that it still 
remains entire ! Another column, nearly opposite, 
but not visible from the water, commemorates the 
treaty of tJnkiar Skelessi, which Mr. TJrquhart is so 
proud of having concluded. I may possibly be 
wrong in this, never having paid much attention to 
that gentleman's harangues, but I assume that to be 
their general purport. Hero, where the strsut con- 
tracts, and the current of the " Devil " sweeps strong, 
we pass the two castles of the early Mussulmans, 
Anadoli Hisari, built by Dajazct Tildcrim, on the 
Asian shore, and Roum ili Uisar, which Mahomet 
the Second built preparatory to the scigc of Con- 
stantinople, and which was the pretext for the war. 
They are ruins now, and peaceful, flat-roofed houses 
have tiieir site within the mouldering walls. Again 
the strait widens, and Beicos Bay, where Dundaa so 
long lay, seems to be as safe a spot as prudent 
admiral could wish to moor his fleet in. On the 
Asian side is the palace of the Facha of Kg\'pt, very 
like the grand stand upon an English race-course, 
and opposite is Therapia, the residence of our minis- 
ter, and the fashionable country-quarters of all Con- 
stantinopolitau officials. 'What is more to our cap- 
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tain's purpose, there lies Admiral Grey's flag-ship. 
Wo cast anchor, and strong application is made to 
the man-of-war on the subject of our little mutiny. 
It is happily settled by the intervention of a Deus 
ex machind in the shape of a lieutenant^ who ad- 
dresses the mutineers, and induces them to return 
to their duty. We get under weigh again, and a 
caique, rowed by eight men, and with the English 
wliito ensign flying, piisses close by us. It is Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe and certain of his suite, re- 
markable among this fantastic eastern scene by 
their round Frank hats and strictly Britannic cos- 
tume. Wo pass through the fleet, and, as wo timo- 
rous passengers are fallaciously disposed to think, 

" ■ Runiiun premendo 



Ltttus tiiiqutini, 

steam close by the Turkish batteries. The ensigns of 
the cross and crescent courteously dipping to each 
other, we emerge into the broad mouth of the strait, 
between the hills whereon ancient mariners reared 
their altars and sacriBced to the gods for safety 
through the perils to come, or in gratitude for 
perils past. A largo ruin of the ancient Mahometan 
castle, with extensive surrounding walls, crowns the 
Asian bill, and is the last prominent object upon the 
narrow waters of this beautiful strait. As the mouth 
opens to the sea, more batteries appear upon the hill- 
sides, and Ughthouscs top the points which mark the 
entrance — ^no unnecessary warning against those 
jagged rocks which rise like some monster of prey 
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from the deep. Jfany a tale could they tell of shat- 
tered gallejs and droivning pagans ; though if these 
be the Kvaviag 2vfni\t}ya9ai wliicli tlie " Argo " flew 
past, they have much changed their colour since the 
days of Medea, or at any rate since those of Euri- 
pides. I believe, however, that Kvaveo^ sometimes 
means " of a dark ferruginous colour," and, if so, the 
description is still correct. 

While the lighthouses were yet in sight we fell in 
with "the Golden Fleece," not the "Golden Fleece" 
•which Captain Jason, commander, went in search of) 
but a steam transport, whom some classical Lord of 
the Admiralty, or merchant-owner, christened by this 
name before he sent her into these waters. We 
hailed her — 

" What news from Sebastopol V 

" When we left yesterday the bombardment was 
going on." 

Speed on, good ship. Get over your sulks, Mr. 
W'Culloch, and increase your present power, which, 
I am sorry to say, is only tliree and a half pounds 
per square inch. Mr. M'Cuttoch and the captain 
are rather at variance, because Mr. M'Culloch and 
his stokers refused to help heave the anchor this 
morning, and thus gave tlicir moral aid to the mu- 
tinous seamen. For hours wo are like a log upon 
the water. The " Caledonia " comes up and passes 
us aa if we had been at anchor. It is not till night 
that we get up our proper pressure of fifteen pounds 
to the square inch. 

K 2 
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Stk — T have heartl of sailors presenting to their 
friends bottles of red and black ink as specimens 
of the waters of the Red and Black Seas ; but 
I certainly do see, or fancy I can sec. great difference 
between the colour of the water here and that of 
other seas. It has not the deep blue of the Bay of 
Biscay, and, when the least haze hovers over it, it 
looks like water slightly charged with Indian ink. 
In full sunshine, however, there is the same round, 
green, circular plain, in which we seem to be con- 
tinually moving without changing our position, and 
the same concave semi-globe of light-blue firmament 
above our heads, much as in other seas out of sight 
of land. It is cold in the morning, and very cold at 
night, but I do not feel the moist dews of the 
Mediterranean ; and. when the sun has gained its 
full power, the day is hot even to inconvenience. 
At ten o'clock a httle paddle-wheel express steamer 
meets us, working away her thirteen knoU an hour. 
She hoists signal-flags ; but as the captain and 
first officer arc engaged in the cabin, and I have not 
the signal-hook, she has gone far away before wo 
can read thero. We just make out " Sebastopol ;" 
but the smoke and the haze prevent our reading 
the next word. Is it " burning," or *' taken V* Of 
course we speculate largely upon this theme. 

It was only of the fire of the French and the 
burning of the two-decker in the harbour that our 
little fast friend speaks. She knows nothing of the 
afwanlt which has made the 8th of September m 
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memorable day. Tliafc assault had not been deli- 
vered when we saw lier .signals. It blows hard, and we 
knock off the steam, with its detestable vibration, and 
dance away under canvas. I put my head out of the 
stern ports of the cabin^ and gaze half the night upon 
the big waves following up the ship, and break- 
ing in phosphoric brilliancy under her stern ports. 

y/A— Oh, this bitter Black Seal The gale lias 
seemed a hurncane. Our gallant hark is much dis- 
quieted. She rolls^ she pitches, she slides down 
great deptlis of liquid green, pokes her nose into the 
foam, rise-s from a mass of waters tliat seem im- 
possible to surmount, and dashes over it, or through 
it, in a world of foam. We are wet through, and we 
feel much qualmish. We go below, and find the 
foul-wcathcr trays all rigged upon tho cabin-table ; 
and while wo hold on by the mahogany, and clutch 
desperately at the eggs and toast., tho word sounds 
aloft, "Land on the starboard bow." It can be 
nought but Sebastopol; and in a moment we are on 
deck, clinging to every piece of hemp that offers. 
The distant coast gradually becomq3 distinct, and in 
about an hour this Taurican Chersonese lies stretched 
in indistinct panorama before us. 

How little the greatest events of history must 
have appeared at some short disUuice. We suspected, 
from tho signals of all the boats wo bad 
met, tliat the fato of Sebastopol must then bo pass- 
ing before our eyes. Yet how apparently un- 
important was the scene ! There was a line of 
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clifr» extending away to the left, and lessening 
height until it reached a point on which a 
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round white lighthouse rose. Wo knew that this 
lighthouse marked the Bay of Kamiesh, and that the 
lofty spars that rose orer the low spit of land must 
be the French fleet, of ships of war and transports. 
Further away over the lighthouse point was another 
large fleet, which wo had no difficulty in identify- 
ing as the English squadron, lying ofl" the harbour 
of Sebastopol. Sebastopol was not Tisible, nor 
did, or perhaps could, any sound of guns reach 
us against the wind. But just inland from the fleet, 
and extending over the spot where the chart told us 
that the city lay, dense clouds of white smoke came 
from the earth, and swept away before the gale. 
There was nothing very striking in the scene. 
Ei'cry thing was diminished and flattened by the 
far perspective : a lighthouse, a deep bay crowded 
with ships, more ships at sea, and a great deal of 
smoke inland, were all the features of the panorama. 
Tct ofi* in that smoke flew the power of the Russ. 
Every pufl* of white vapour which the wind caught 
and bore away was a steamer exploded, or a maga- 
zine destroyed. So for, however, as the eye could 
estimate the scene, the dry heather on a hill-side, set 
on fire by a peasant's pipe, would have produced at 
least as great an effect. 

This was what we saw upon the left. To the right 
the view was very different Just in a Une with the 
bowB of tlie vessel the character of the coast seemed 
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to change. From cliffs of ordinary altitude the 
shore rose to bluff promontories, and towering pre- 
cipices, and high cloud-covered mountaius. It was 
as if the coast of the Scotch higlilands had been 
added on to the coast line of Dover. Let us imagine 
that at the point of junction a little bay intervenes, 
and that at the bottom of the bay there stands a 
ruined tower upon a conical hill. This tower is not 
seen without looking for^ because there is a much 
higher hill behind it, which forms a grey background, 
and renders it difficult to be distinguished in the 
mass. Keep the glass steadily upon the spot, and 
you will see it, even although the day is fading. 
Behind that tower is Balaklava liarbour. Yet at 
this distance you would stake any possessed thimg 
tliat tliere can be no inlet tlirough that apparently 
continuous rampart of rocks. 

So mysteriously is this harbour nestled there, that 
we could see nothing of the little inland ditch that 
gave refuge to our fleet of transports, and to the 
steamers of war that protected this our basis of ope- 
rations. Forming the right shores of the bay spring 
up the highland precipices. The bay itself is deep 
and dangerous; fiRy and sixty fathoms deep, iron 
bound, and bad anchorage. It was in this spot the 
great hurricane wrecked our ships. It was here that 
the poor "Prince " and her sister transports lay : hence 
that the captain wrote his report that his ship was 
unsafe, and received an answer to obey his orders : 
here that he was last seen standing calm and collected 
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Upon tbe forecastle, and directing the lowering of the 
boats. It was there the gallant ship struck and was 
dashed to pieces, as well she might have been, against 
that precipitous rock. 

We went in near enough to see all this ; but a 
gale of wind blew on the shore, and the captain, who 
knew better than we <lid the dangers of a lee shore, 
hauled round the ship and stood out to sea. 

Forty miles off did we steer away into the short 
breaking, abominable Black Sea, which, for the first 
time for many a year, gave me an actual and practical 
sensation of sea-sickness. Gradually the glare and 
the smoke of Scbastopol faded away in distance, and 
I betook myself to unquiet slumbers. 

loth — This morning we steamed back again 
through a full gale of wind, and at about two o'clock 
we saw again the cliffs on the left and the rough 
precipitous rocks upon the right. " Est in secessu 
longo locus." The conical hill, with its ruined tower, 
became again visible against the background uf the 
high rocky mountain. As wc grow nearer there 
were tall spars distinguishable, bugging the shore ; 
but it was long, very long, before wo discovered 
the little passage in between the receding rocks 
which leads to the haven for which we were bound. 
How any mariner first discovered BaJaklava harbour 
is a matter of vast wonder. There is nothing to give 
a suspicion of it at two males distance. Aided by his 
charts, however, our captain stood into the little 
insecure bay, and. defying all signals from the ruined 
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fort, jammed the good ship through a rock-bounded 
passage (marked "Powell Point" on our side, and 
"Castle Point'* on the other, in white paint), which 
is about as wide as the pa.s.sage to the London Docks, 
and forced her into a haven about as wide as the 
docks tliemselves. Here we found ourselves in the 
midst of a great fleet of men-of-war and transports, 
about three abreast on each side of the harbour, and 
with a narrow channel about the width of a canal 
between them ; but the water pure and blue, and 
deep to the edgea. Harbour-masters came off and 
expostulated. We ought, it seems, to have remained 
at sea in the gale until we were allowed to come in. 
However, we had come in, and that being so, it was 
necessary to find us a berth. 

While the captain and his crew are laborioualy 
insinuating the ship into hor appointed berth, we 
have an opportunity of seeing the whole of this 
celebrated harbour. Yes, here we are, in the little 
deep sca-watur ditcli wliich will henoefortli be ^miliar 
to mankind as having harboured the supply vessels 
of England during the famous siege of Sebastopol. 
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The entrance to Baloklava harbour is two cables 
length, or four huiulred yards, broad. The harbour it- 
self extends inland about a mile, and is, as I have 
already said, full of ships. On the right shore are tenti*. 
and mud huts, and vroodcn-huts, and a half-finished 
trumpery Greek cliurch, with a green cupola; and the 
old tower, upon nearer inspection, expands into an 
extensive fortification, whose mouldering walls and 
ruined bastions cover the sides and base of the hill 
on which it stands. The good ship being now well 
secured, we hail a Maltese boatman — for these omni- 
present Maltese have monopoUzed the trade of boat- 
man at Balaklara, as elsewhere — and we go ashore ; 
that is to say, we are deposited at the "Ordnance 
Wharf," and find ourselrea in front of a sentry, and 
surroundetl by shot and caimoii and cases of Enfiuld 
rifles, and broken anchors, and old chain-cables, and 
knocking our shins improWdeutly against the sleepers 
and rails of a railway. We walk up into the town 
to make arrangements for the camp to-morrow, and 
to make our observations as we pass. This railway 
seems to run about " promiscusly." It appears to 
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have neither tenmnim, nor direction, nor very much 
traffic, and looks like an unfinished tramway in any 
of the coal districts of England. There are the most 
high-sounding titles upon the most uninviting edi- 
fices. A mud-hut with sparse whitewash is inscribed 
" Commandant^in-Chief." The " Ordnance " depart- 
ment is hke a toU-co Hector's residence which Rebecca 
has visited. The *' Post-office " is a wooden shed of 
that eiact order of architecture which wo used (alas ! 
how many, many years ago) to draw upon our slates 
at school. The bakery looks hke a collar in St. 
Giles's. The "Coldstream Guards." the " Artillery 
stores," the " Engineer's stores," and so of all the other 
departments of the army, arc wooden huts, where all 
sorts of things are piled, and where, I suppose, some- 
body Bometimes takes care of them. 

There w a long street in Balaklava, but the PoUce- 
office and the Post-office are the princi[>al objects of 
interest in it. The Government offices and stores 
arc all pell-mell by the water-side, and great is the 
difficulty in searching among sawing-machines and 
nim-storcs for military knights and commissariat 
magnates. I must say, however, that considering 
all that we have heard of Balaklava, of its confusion, 
its filth, and iLs wonderful chaos, 1 was most agree- 
ably surprised at the change that must have taken 
place. Constant patrols of police-boats keep the 
harbour clear of every pollution, and you can see 
the fish swimming six fathom down. The harbour- 
ma.stcr5 seem to be ubiquitous ; and I must add, as 
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the result of my after experience, that 1 have found 
every official person wlioni I have railed upon (with 
the unimportant exception of an illmanncred boy in 
the Commissariat office) perfectly nccesaible, and 
ready to grant mo at once every faciUty to which I 
waa fairlv entitled. When vre recollect the enor- 
moiLS amount of shipping in this little hole, and the 
work that must be created by their constant incom- 
ings and outgoings, and loadings and unloadings, it 
seems to me wonderful that matters are managed so 
well. Of course I cannot pretend to say who is re- 
sponsible for the various duties; but every one of the 
sick officers whom I met returning to Scutari, upon 
short leave of absence, to recruit tlicir healtli, was 
loud in his praises of Captain Heath, of the " Triton," 
for the kindly zeal with which he forwarded their 
departure. 

I think I was more struck by the costumes of 
Balaklava tliau by its edifices. Tlierc was the Bri- 
tish na\'vy on his railway ; the Tatar with his fur 
cap and his bare legs, seated in his empty open cartk 
made of sticks an<l drawn by two oxen ; the Croats 
working on a broken-stone road ; the mounted Tatar 
in his hooded cloak, leading long strings of mules, 
laden or unladen, up to the camp : add to these, 
soldiers of every nation, except only the Russ, 
turbans and fez caps, shakoe, bearskins, Sardinian 
rifle-caps with their feather cockades, loose-breeched 
Turks, and breechless Scotchmen : mix all these up 
together^ add cnunons. %vitli huge piles of shot, placed 
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in commanding situations, and huts scattered up the 
surrounding hills ; — such is Balaklava. 

As we walk, we meet a captain of a merchantman, 
who tells us the news : how the Malakoff was taken 
by the French ; how the Eedan was not taken by the 
English ; how certain English regiments behaved 
badly; but, in fine, how Sebastopol is ours, and the 
great event of the war decided. Sebastopol then is 
open ! 

We ask to be directed to the " Inn/' and beg our 
salt-water &iend to inform us what pass is necessary 
for the camp ; whether we can get a tent and horses 
at "the Inn," and at what times the trains start. If 
we had asked our friend when the next balloon started 
for the moon, and what were the distances of the 
castles in the air at which it stops to take in gas, he 
could not have been more surprised than he was at 
our simple questions. 

" Inn — tent — horses — train," he said with a hearty 
laugh : " there are no such things to be had here. 
There are grog-shops enough at Kadikoi, and the 
hills are covered with tents, and there 's a string of 
five hundred horses going to water, and yonder goes 
a train of waggons along the rail, and perhaps they '11 
be nine hours before they reach the camp : but as to 
hiring a bed, or a tent, or a horse, or getting a ride 
on the rail, you might as well attempt to hire the 
* Leander ' there at so much a day, or to engage 
General Simpson as a guide." 

" What on earth are we to do then ? How are 
we to get to the camp T 
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"Walk, if you are strong enough to walk there 
and back again to your sliip before nightfall. If 
not, then do as three MancHefiter T, G.'s (for they 
call all the tourists T. G.'s, or * Travelling Gents,' at 
the canip) tUd about ten days ago." 

"What did they do 1" 

" I Diet them on board the ' Fire Fly.' They ar- 
rived at Karoiosh, "where there is a sort of inn, and 
where there *« a good restaurant ; but they could not 
speak a word of French, and the French being 
stricter than we are about letting people up to tlie 
camp, they managed to hire an araba, and camo 
across to Baiaklava. Here they couldn't find a roof 
to cover them, knew nobody, and slept one night 
among the Commissariat stores. The next day they 
took berths on board the ' Fire-Fly,' in order to have 
some place of refuge, and started for England the 
day aflor, without having been up to the camp 
at all." 

" That 'a not very promising ; but such will not be 
our case. We '11 walk up to the camp to-morrow, 
and mnke out some of our friends there." 

" You might 8.s well stop the first man you meet 
in Oxford Street, and ask him whore Mr. Smith Uvea 
in Ijondon." 

" What do you advise V 

"Write letters to any friends you have in the 
camp, and ask them to send you horses. Then seel 
about till you find a man of their regiment who is 
going back to camp to-night. There is hardly a 
regiment without a man wnt down upon nonie 
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foraging errand. Give him five shillings to deliver 
the letter. If your friend wants to see you, you 
vill have horses here by to-morrow morning." 

We follow this advice, and wo read with much 
fear and tronibliag the notice at the Pohce-office that 
no person is allowed to go into the city of Sebas- 
topol. But as we read we are accosted by a fami- 
liar voice. All our doubts arc dispelled ; our hncs 
are fallen in pleasant places. TiVe answer questions 
of home, and make plans for the morrow. Then 
we return on board to our faithful bunks, and hear 
every ship in the harbour vindicate its indepen- 
dence by striking eight bells at its own particular 
time. 

Wth — At daybreak this morning we turned out, 
and obtained from the captain the loan of one of the 
boata ; for, under the infiuence of yesterday's sun- 
shine, we had agreed to havo a swim in the Black 
Sea. It was bitterly^ and, I believe, frostily cold. 
However, wo rowed out into the harbour, and took 
our plungo in fifty fathoms, under the shadow of the 
old Genoese fortress which fired upon Lord Raglan. 
I got my mouth full of water in missing my spring 
into the boat again, and I can very confidently assert 
that the Black Sea is a half-and-half brackish, un- 
satisfactory sort of sea-water. It was a shivering 
operation dressing in that open boat, and the Tatar 
fishermen looked on with undisguised astonishment, 
wondering, perchance, what new sect of religionists 
had come among them, obUged to endure so horrible 
a penance. 
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At eight wo land at the " Ordnance Wharf," and 
are met by an orderly with a couple of horses. We 
mount, and start for the canip. 

We pass through the thriving village of Bala- 
klava, and, taking the road round the head of the 
harbour, arrive in about a mile and a half to the 
village of Kadikoi, or, as it is more generally called, 
Bonnybrook Fair. It is very like a set of stands on 
an Eughsh race-course, except that there ia no 
canvas, and the wooden booths are all in a heap. 
Uere every thing is for sale. Pickles and preserves, 
salad oil an<l bottled beer, are exhibited in the win- 
dows, and within you find bad cigars and indifferent 
wine, with every possible thing that a hermetically- 
scaled tin will profess to preserve. Bottled beer 
seems to be the staple commodity, and that is sold 
at eighteen pence the bottle. The ships, however» 
sell it for twelve shillings the dozen. 

We pa«s Kadikoi, and follow the road which winds 
up the hill. The plain of Balaklava now lies below 
us upon our right : ita extent is broken by inter- 
vening hills, and we must delay our inspection of it. 
Let us on up the acclivity. It lca4ls to the plateau, the 
high, undulating table-land, much higher than Sebaa- 
topol, and communicating with it by ravines run- 
ning down from it to the city. lTt>on that plateau 
our army is encamped. True, the country through 
which we are passiog seems almost a continuous 
canvas town. All the hills and hillocks in Bala- 
klava plain are covered with tents. Perched among 
the crags above Balaklava arc the tents of tho 
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marines ; to our right and left, as we cross this broad 
flat valley, are cncampmeuts of our cavalry. At tho 
ilisUut comer of tlie plain, near where those white 
precipices rise, Sir Colin Campbell and his high- 
landers arc posted, with some Turks on his right, 
and the Sardinians (gathered round the base of an 
isolated conical hill) upon Ids left. But all this is 
not the bcseiging army. Those white precipices arc 
tho highlands of the Crimea, where the Kussians yet 
have their haunts, and whence iliey make their on- 
slaughts. Those are tho heights of the Tchemaya, 
and all this array of camps and batteries is but to 
protect the position, and to prevent Balaklava being 
taken, and the basis of our operations cut off. The 
besieging army lies up above there upon what appears 
from here to be a mountain, but which will bo but 
a plain when wo have ascended to it 

We mount but slowly, for the hill is steep, and 
troops of cavalry horses are coming down to water, 
and long trains of laden mules aro descending, led 
by the land -transport corps. Camels and drome- 
daries also march down with flat, steady tread, and 
the horses fidget at their sight, and pass them un- 
easily. We mount hut slowly ; but at last we seem 
to have conquered the steepness of tlie ascent, for 
we come upon an open moor, where little is at first 
to be seen but a white cottage with a low projecting 
slate roof — a cottage of some preti-iision to comfort. 
Jouea, who keeps tho chandlcr's-shop in James Street 
or Davies Street, Oxford Street, would, I dare say. 
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give fifty pounds a year for it if located upon Brixton 
Uill. This is hcad-qunrters. This is whero Lord 
Raglan lived and died. We spur up to the house, for 
it is necessary to have the adjutant-general's pass to 
enter Scbastopol. 

The office, however, is not at the cottage. About 
fifty paces distajit is a wooden shed, and that wooden 
shed, being I should have thought but imperfectly 
protected from the weather, is full of pigeon-holes, 
and these pigeon-holes are all full of papers, which are 
folded and docketed witli clerkly care. It has been 
said that many of the Russian armies only exist upon 
paper. Vox remarked, that if our armies could only 
Jive upon paper, what capital rations might have been 
served out to them all the winter from these stores. 

However, the gentlemen who were writing away 
nt this early hour were, I dare say, employed upon 
very necessary duties. They were certainly very 
civil to us, and gave us the required pass without 
delay or difficulty ; explaining, moreover, that Sebas- 
topol had been divided into two parts, one held by 
the French, and the other by the English, and that 
the English pass was good only for the English side. 
Wo accordingly trotted off over the stony moor to- 
wards A large encampment on a rising ground to tlie 
left, where a telegraph appeared, and where General 
Pelissier had his head -quarters. We had some talk 
with several soldiers of the garde as we rode through, 
but found tliat the French adjutant's office would 
not bo open for an hour. From this point we could 
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just sec a small portion ofScbastopol ami a goo*! 
deal of soa. Upon the hills near the Frencli camp 
several hundred cattle were cropping the scanty 
herbage, and the ravine downwards towards the city 
was thickly strewed with carcafica of beasts. My guide 
informed me that these were ail spoils to the French : 
they had boon taken in the late attack. We now 
directed our course toward the English camp, and 
as we crossed down and up the deep, rugged, stony 
ravine which separates the French from the English 
left attack, I confess that I thought the continuity of 
my horse*s knees and of my own neck in very con- 
aiderdble danger. As we passed within sight of the 
wliite cottage we foregathered with a horseman, 
whose long beard testified that ho had been out 
through the winter, He was a non-commissioned 
officer returning from Balaklara, whore he had been 
obtaining some creature-comforts, and he told me 
several anecdotes of Lord Raglan. 

I asked him if he was much Ukcd and regretted 
by the men. 

" He was a good man, Sir; and wlion he met an 
officer he would always speak to him, and sometimes 
nde alongside of him and ask him questions ; and, 
for that matter, ho 'd speak kind to the men. But 
then, Lord, the men, not one in a hundred, ever saw 
him, or he them. A man, Sir, to command an army, 
ought to he able to tire all his aids-dc-camp down, 
as the old Duke used to do when he was in the 6eld. 
Poor lx>rd Raglan, 8ir, couldn't do it ; he hadn't 
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Rtrcngtii fur it ; uiit] I think. Sir, he handn't hcnd 
for it. Wc dill henr in ihocjuup, that at Inkermauu 
he didn't know Imw far oar trenches went, and asked 
an officer with him whether the batteries in front 
didn't do a deal of damage in our trendies ; wliereas 
the h/itleries were our own batteries, and Iiad been 
pushed further on than (lie {laper lie had in his hand 
tuld him of. I don't know whether it's true, but 
that's what we used to hear We all knew be 
couhln't help it. and we didn't btomo him ; but he 
got an answer once that ho didn't like, and a man 
told mo who was there." 

"What was that r 

" Why, Lord Kaglan was going through the 
trenehes on an afternoon, and his way was stopped 
hy a man lying asleep, doubled u\t right iu the nar- 
row part of the zigxag. One of the officers kicked 
the man to get out of the way, but he didn't more; 
and Lord Raginn coming up. said, ' Get up. man ; 
gut up, lunu/ * I ain't a man at all,' said the poor 
fellow, not btidging a bit. * Not a man ? what d 'ye 
mean t wliat are you tlien V his lonlsliip asked. ' I 
ain't a man at all. I was a man once, but now I 'm 

only a b bruken-down cctnimissariat mulo.' 

This was when wo used to carry shot and shell up 
to the front, and half the men drop^Hul down by the 
way. I've been upon a fatigue party when we 
brought up five men out of twenty-four we took 

I down. His lordship, I 'm told, passed by the man as 
well as he could, and asked him no more questions." 
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"And your present Commander ? I am a civilian, 
as you see, and am ignorant of these things." 

" Well, Sir, he 's a very good man ; but we don't 
see a great deal of him either. People say \ve are 
not a military nation like the French, and can't expect 
to have the same military science. I can't tell about 
that ; but I know that the men will follow anywhere 
where some of their officers, such as Sir CoHn Campbell 
or General Eyre, will lead them ; but they don't feel 
any confidence that orders from head-quarters always 
give them a good chance of success. Tlie eighteenth 
of June was much talked of in camp, and if the men 
had been well sorted and properly sent up, the 
French would not have to crow over us for being 
beaten out of the Kedan the other day. Pelissier, 
Sir, when he means a thing, docs it. He assaulted 
the Halakoff with fifty thousand of his best soldiers. 
We attacked the Kedan with five thousand, and most 
of them were either raw recruits, or regiments that 
had behaved badly twice before. The highlauders, 
who have done no trench work all the war, and the 
marines, who are as true as steel, volunteered for the 
assault, and were refused. The men talk of all this, 
and it does not give them confidence in head- 
quarters." 

" But you arc well off now for every thing V 

" Yes, we Ve no complaint to make. The people 
in England are very kind to us, and we get the best 
of rations, and want for nothing. Only when any 
little success does come, the French get every bit of 
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the plunder : not that we grudge it them, for they Ve 
had hard knocks for it, as we have ; but if a poor 
fellow of an Englishman picks up any thing it 's taken 
away from him, and perhaps he 's handed over to the 
provost-marshal. We 've had trouble enough to get 
into that place, and we think they needn't grudge 
us the few things the Kuskies have left there. It 's 
hard to see the French carting every bit of move- 
able off to their camp, and we not allowed to bring 
away an old helmet or a fiir rug." 

I repeat this conversation as nearly as I can 
recollect it, because subsequent talk vrith the soldiery 
makes me certain that this is the general feeling of 
the army. They do their duty without enthusiasm 
and without confidence, except in their immediate 
officers. They have great respect for their general, 
but they have not the faith which makes an army 
invincible. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CAIIP AVD THE TKENCnES, 

All the timo I was talking to ray new acquaintance 
we were picking our way over the rocks and guUcys, 
and down the precipitous descent across to the 
English encampment on the other side of the ravine. 
It wim about ton o'clock when we arrived at a canvas 
town, extending away to the top of some gently 
rising ground, wliere of course our prospect termi- 
nated, and wo drew rein before the tents of the 
ofScera whose guests we were to be. 

Into one of these we now entered, narrowly 
escaping a trip upon the threshold, for we were not 
prepared for a descent of two feet. The stony soil 
had been dug out and thrown up in a bank, and 
round the outside of tlie bank ran a little drain. It 
was therefore a round pit with a conical canva« 
roof, and the whole wa-s surrounded by a little strip 
of garden, where some attempts had been made to 
grow radishes, and mustard and cress, and potatoes. 
The success of this horticultural eflort was not very 
decided ; but seven small potatoes and a dozen very 
little radifilies were afterwards extracted from the 
soil, and produced upon the table. 
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The inside of the tent had a great air of comfort 
now that the sun shone. The tcnt-polc passed through ' 
an upright barrel, whicli, painted white, and a door 
cut in it, sen'ed at once for a table and a cupboard. 
This " table " was covered with a piece of Berlin 
wool work, very excellent in its workmanship, and 
part of the spoil of SebastojKil, bought, I believe, 
for a couple of shillings from a Zouave. A few books, 
a cigar-case, a pipe, and a flask, rested upon this 
spoliated table-cover. A camp-bod and a folding 
ann-cliair, a canteen washing apparatus, with the 
severe necessaries of the toilette laid out upon it, 
and two portmanteaux, filled up the floor, which was, 
moreover, decently carpeted with matting. Round 
tho tent-pole hung spurs and whips, the regimental 
sword, a race-glass, and a revolver, the two last in 
their several leather cases. 

Such was the tent in which we were received by 
one of the best fellows and coolest oflicers who ever 
chatted vivaciously in the trenches while howitzer 
shells and *' whistling dicks," and '* pinging " rifle 
balls combined their musical tones above his head. 

*• Glad to see you, old fellows — got your pass 
Davis, bring water and towel — you must be pre- 
pared to rough it, you know — Johnson, take the 
horses, and rub them down and feed them — How 
did they carry youl Well have a bit of lunch, 
for you must be hungry after your ride ; and then 
well go and see the nut we have been so long 
cracking." 
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Such, or such like, was our greeting — fiauk and 
hearty and soldierlike. 

Perhaps we Iooko<l a little curious to know how 
lunch was to bo laid out in this tolerably well-filled 
tent, for our host said — 

" Come with me, and I *1I show you our mesa-tent. 
There are four of us iu our me«s, and one goes down 
to lialaklava gonemlly once a-week, ami rows about 
the harbour, and learns what the ships have for 
sale." 

I must try to describe the " mess-tent" 

It was pitched in the rear of the particular tents 
of those who liad access to it, and was dug, and 
banked, and drained like the others. The interior, 
however, was very difierent. The step down into it 
was formed of a Russian naval mctal-lineil powder- 
case, whereof I saw a great many afterwards in the 
Redan. The table, which was the chief piece of 
fiirnituro, was, when I first saw it, covered with a 
table-c]otli ; but, upon an after inspection, it bore 
evident marks of having been constructed out of 
packing-cases. The contrivances by which the capa- 
bilities of the earth-works were utilized would have 
done honour to an engineer corps. Where the 
eartli ceased and the canvas began tliere was of 
course, a flat solid ledge : upon this rested a cir- 
cumference of open cupboards, produced by tlie 
simple contrivance of sticking packing-cases up on 
end. These were tilled with numerous bottles of 
preserved fruits and vegetables, and tins of preserved 
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meats and soups : from green peas to rhubarb, from 
mock-turtle to Irish slew, from HarFoy sauce to 
picklod onions, — all were there : never was an army 
80 rich in portable and pre«ervabJe luxuries. Down 
into the rock a wine-cellar had been excavated, and 
was fenced off with boards, lest people should tumble 
in and break their legs — and the wine-bottles. Oppo- 
site to the cellar a filter had been let into the earth, 
and gave forth pure water. Two or throe camp- 
stools and a rather rickotty form, completed the 
furniture of the "mesa tent." 

Lunch was quickly served. It consisted of an 
excellent beefsteak and ]X)tatocs, and a cold goose- 
berry tart. The beef was ration-beef; the potatoes 
were, I believe, bought at the canteen; and there was 
sauterne and water, soda-water and brandy, bottled- 
beer, and exceedingly good ration rum. The only 
thing that caused atiy disquietude to our hosU — and 
I mention it only to shew how infinitessimally trivial 
the deficiencies of tho camp store-room were — was, 
that we had no loaf-sugar, and were compelled 
to put up with some brown stigar served out ajs 
rations. 

I may as well dismiss this subject of camp living 
at onco. There was always a good soup from the 
tins, and a curry from the same source — for pre- 
served meats require a little disguising — and plenty 
of potted comhmonts. There was generally a joint, 
I moan a large lump, of fresh boof or mutton ; and 
if the bread sometimes fiiilod« wc had the hiscuiu 
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fried in butter, and they made a very good occasional 
substitute. With the exception, of coui*se, of the 
potted meats, which nothing but our presence rendered 
necessary, tlie soldiers fared just as well ; and I saw 
large lumps of ice on the way to the hospital-huts in 
the rear of our encampment. If, therefore, wo all felt 
a little prccariousnesH as to health, and a continual 
tendency to derangement, it must have been from 
the nature of the climate, and its sudden changes, or 
from the insensible vapours which come from the 
lightly buried dead: it certainly could not arise 
from the diet. The plague of flies had now almost 
disappeared, but I was told that it was so bad 
during the summer, that they literally covered the 
inside of the tents; and if a man's too protruded 
from his scanty camp-bed it was most viciously 
bitten. It adJed not a little to the disgust of such 
a visitation, that these tormenting insects were pro- 
bably generated by human corruption. A par- 
ticularly cold nortli wind had, however, in a great 
measure freed the camp from this pest, but some of 
the large, hideous, buzzing things still flew about and 
lighted upon the food. 

After discussing the good things put before us, and 
also the topics I have just touched upon, we mounted 
our refreshed steeds^ and a large party of us started 
for the immediate scenes of the war. The tent in which 
wo lunched was not quite out of fire, for a man had 
been killed by a rowid shot while asleep in his bed 
about two hundred yards off. But there is a gentle 
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rise in our immediate front^ and nothing of tho 
works ia visible from this encaiopment. Up that 
gentle rise wo now rode, and, passing through a park 
of artillery, we came upon a point which oommaudod 
a portion of tho scone of operations. 

Before us lay a rugged, stony, barren moor, 
stretching away three niilcB, and the view was ter- 
minated by a series of small hills of unequal height. 
On our led lay a ravine, which ran down through 
this moor, deepening as it advanced, and throwing 
off branches on either side. Nothing of Scbastopol 
was yet to be seen. 

Those hills, that looked so hideous even in the 
distance, with their scarped, jagged, stony sides, are 
tho cannon-crowned eminences wliich have so long 
defended the city beyond them. 

Let us look at the ominous objects upon the plai? 
that intervenes. See how carefully the accustomed 
horse picks Itis way among the cannon-balls tliat 
strew the ground, and tho tliick fractions of hollow 
globular iron which lie about, having, perchance, 
coutiibutcd to that fearful charnel smell that taints 
the air. Ilere, in front of us, is a deep trench, picked 
or blasted in the rock, and the stone thrown up iu 
B bank on the opposite side. There is a gap down 
into it, and our horses hare just room to move 
along it in single file. We follow this a long way, 
then turn off into an involved zig-zag trench to the 
right, which is still narrower, and somctimca inter- 
rupted by gabions — thick, short columns of wicker- 
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work filled with earth. In intricacy it is like a 
maze where holiday-folk lose? themselves, or c1ia.se 
each other about with merry laughter. But very 
different sounds, I ween, have been borne by the 
night winds of winter through this maze. 

" It was in this place," T asked of the reckless 
young subaltern who rode immediately before mo, 
"that you used to sit, up to your knees in water, 
and watch till it pleased the Russians to come out 
and attack j'ou V 

" Not here, but further up towards the hill. We 
had run a parallel further up than tliis when I came 
out." 

" Was it BO bad aa we were toJd in England V 

" Nothing could be worse. The men had to come 
down tliat ravine to the lefl, which we call the 
Valley of Death, under fire all the way, to their 
duty in the trenches, and back again the same path ; 
and they were often under arms for sixteen hours 
out of the twenty-four. It was enough to weary the 
heart out of any man. What gives a rccniit con- 
fidence is finding himself among a multitude of 
brave fellows manteuvring in large bodies. But 
here be found himself, with a few others, stuck in a 
ditch, dodging shot and shell, and exi>ecting every 
moment that a colunm of Ruxsians would come from 
he didnt know where, and leap into the ditch." 

"Tliis was an expectation likely to keep them 
awake." 

" But it didn't. I 've seen them hundreds of 
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times 80 dead tired out, tbat they elept tlirough a hot 
fire of shell and shot, and kicking would'nt wako 
them. Once I had the curiosity to time the shot that 
camo through one embrasure of a battery over there: 
fifteen came tlirough in five minutes; yet a how- 
itzer shell fell close to a man who waa fa«t asleep 
at the bottom of the trench, and the explosion only 
half awoke hira. He was so fiat on the ground that 
the splinters all passed over him,** 

** It must have been difficult to get immediate as- 
sistance when casualties did occur." 

" Take care, my dear fellow, that *s a live thir- 
teen-inch shell, and if you throw your cigar-hght 
upon it it will certainly blow us all up. As to 
asssistance* every one took his chance about that. 
When a shell came over, the officer on duty asked, 
* Any one hit 7 and if the answer was, ' No, Sir,' 
we went on playing our game of whist, or Van John, 
or smoking our cigars. Perhaps it was, * One man 
killed and one wounded.' * Bury the dead man, and 
take the other off on the stretcher.' 'He's all 
knocked to smithereens, Sir.* ' Put him down, then, 
till ho lUes, and then bury him.' These answers and 
orders were given much shorter than I repeat them, 

and often in much less time. One of the very 

best of our fellows was standing not far from mo 
when a round shot came in and took his leg clean 
ofl'at the middle of the thigh. lie said, without a 
quiver in his voice, ' By Jove, it« taken my leg ofi' 
Corporal, is there any man more wounded than I 
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am 1 Tf so, let liim have the stretcher firet/ Ho 
bled to death before he reached the hospital.' 

It is a very different thing to read these anecdotes 
in an easy chair, and to hear them recounted in the 
very places where the events took place. The 
riding, to my for some time unaccustomed sense, was 
frightfully discomforting: uow up the steep bank 
nf the trench, over the rough intervening rock, and 
down again into another deep ditch, the horses 
shding on all fours, and bringing down quantities of 
dirt and stones in their descent : now threading our 
way among the guns and casemates of a battery, 
and now spuning over a rough piece of land like a 
rabbit-warren, the holes having been made by ex- 
ploding shclts : now pricking our way among a nest 
of rifle-pits three or four feet deep, or still less arti- 
ficial defences made by piling up about a sackful 
of loose stones, under cover of which to lie flat. 

Then wo turned to the left, crossed the great 
ravine, which is cut up into every species of hasty 
earthwork, and strewed with every battle relic 
which will not rot, and pui-sucd our way along a 
weary labyrinth of French trenches and French 
batteries, all of which our companions stopped to 
admire, for these parts of the lines were as new to 
them as to ourselves, and they could not Bufficieutly 
praise the neat workmanship of our aUies' approaches. 
We had several hours of this sort of riding beforo 
we came upon tlie hill cemetery and passed it. 
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Now we had a view of the city of Sebastopol. We 
looked down npoii the green domes of its churches, 
the columns of its temple-liku pultlic buihlings, the 
white stone waUs of its magnificent liouses, its broad 
blue waters, soft and calm in tlie sunsliine, and troops 
of mounted officers and pedestrian soldiers thronging 
the wide street*, and gajsing curiously at the place 
they had won. 

Across the harbour, on the heights, not two miles 
from the shore, were tlic tents of the Russian camp, 
and with the aid of our glasses wo could readily 
discern even indiviilual soldiers passing up and down 
from the forts and batteries to the camp. 

Strange to say, the first gkncc did not sliew that the 
scene below us was a wreck. The soft freestone walla 
had given easy passage to the shot, and had been i>er- 
forated, not overthrown. The first striking object of 
destruction was the sunken shipjfing. The spars and 
ropes of the huge line<»f-battle sliips rose, down to 
the topmast yards, above the water. The '* Twelve 
Apostlcci " liad heeled over as she foundered, and 
hiy across the inner harbour, marked by three top- 
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masU and topgallant masts, vrith tlieir cordage 
intact, emerging in a slanting direction from the 
surface of the calm bay. There were charred rem- 
nants of tho bridge of boats ; and in the dry dock, 
whose compact masonry seemed destined to endure 
for ever, lay the blackened remains of a steamer, 
which her masters had destroyed by fire. Scuttled 
boats and half-burnt crafl of small tonnage lay near 
the wharves and quays, and on the other side we 
could see some little vessels that appeared to be still 
afloat. 

Thus did Sebastopol present itself to me as I de- 
scended the road that leads from the heights above 
into tho town. 

One part of the great spectacle below me was 
specially impressive, but tlicre was sometldng bitarre 
and almost burlesque in the impression. 

There was a city rent and 6ackc<l. There were 
tens of thousands of the men who had accomplished 
the destruction, making holiday procession in the 
streets. They had scarcely any of them arms in 
their hands. They were amusing themselves as if 
they had been on the Boulevard dea Italiens or in the 
streets of Woolwich. They seemed to have no sense 
of apprehension that any circumstance could possibly 
interfere with the quiet gratification of their curiosity. 
Tet about a mile distant from these listless pleasure- 
seekers stands the huge Fort Constantino, full armed 
with heavy guns and mortars, and still nearer are 
long lines of batteries, all manned by Russian gunners. 
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who can behold the scene below mo just as I do. 
There is something almost ridiculous iu this Haunting 
confidence. One hardly knows whether to laugh or 
tremble. 

My companions were not men at all likely to waste 
much arithmetic in calculating the chances of the 
north batteries opening fire, or to care very much 
whether tliey did or not. I am inclined to think 
that the noise of shot and shell grows a necessary to 
the comfortable existence of some men after a time. 
I was allowed scarcely a minute to fix in my memory 
the scone I have attempted to describe, our friends 
were so anxious to be iu the city. 

It was not until we got within the vainly-barricaded 
streets that we saw the reality of the destruction. 
There was just enough of Sebastopol left to enable us 
to conjecture what Scbastopol had been. Of the 
freestone edifices, that still looked so fiur at a distance, 
only three had sufficient interior to render habitation 
possible. The whole city had been what I am told is 
technically called gutted. If the rafters and flooring 
were entire it was a rare exception. A great deal 
had been razed to the ground by the artillery of the 
besiegers, or for purposes of defence by the besieged. 
There was a green-roofed mansion often seen by the 
English during occasional experimental advances. 
This was inhabited. The French general to whom 
the command of the French part of the town had 
boon given ha<l installed himself there, and a sentry 
was posted at the door. Every other place was open 
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and empty. We entered a beautiful villa with 
sculptured lions and columns of polished marble at 
its entrance gate. The inside was like an empty 
eggshell "We went into many private houses, and 
found just enough left to shew what the destruction 
had been. Housekeeping books were almost inva- 
riably strewed about, pieces of gilded carving, 
plants and flowers, and a piano that had been broken 
to pieces in unskilful removal, an old tea-urn that 
had been trampled flat, — valueless things like these 
always lay about; and almost invariably a dog 
lingered disconsolate upon the top of the outer stair- 
case, and a cat came and went among the ruins. 

These animals aflbrded some amusement to our 
pleasant Zouaves. A cat was descried walking upon the 
parapet-wall of a house near the barracks. A Zouave 
caught up a Eussian musket that lay near, capped 
it, and brought the animal down with a ball through 
its body ; then rushing up to it as it fell, he cried, 
" A la bayonette !" charged it in military style, and 
bore it in much triumph upon the bayonet. This was 
a joke that found much favour in "Sebastopol de- 
stroyed," and is but one of a class. 

My companions had a strong conviction that large 
stores of wine, and especially of Champagne, still 
exist in Sebastopol undiscovered, and much time was 
expended in attempting to discover trap-doors leading 
to private cellars. Unfortunately the theory was 
not found to be a sound one. Bags of Russian black 
bread filled the streets, and attracted the flies and the 

M 2 
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horses ; but with the exception of a public fountain 
of rather brackish water there was nothing potable 
remaining. There were wine caves enough : crery 
large house seemed to possess one, with its mouth 
opening outside the house ; but these were the 
store caves for the common wines : the smell was 
suggestive, and the casks were numerous — but 
empty. We never discovered where the curious 
vintages aro kept ; and I know at least six British 
officers who are still firmly convinced that this is a 
secret yet to bo found out. 

Sebastopol, in the character of its buildings, is 
not tmlike some parts of Bath or Cheltenham ; 
that is to say, the houses are all houses of opulence. 
It was built for dominion, and not for commerce. 
Its fleets and batteries were there for deeds like that 
of Sinope. Its palaces were erected by Russian 
princes who came south for sunshine, or for the 
military magnates who were there to plot and exe- 
cute acts of aggression. We must not forget this as 
we grope among the ruins, and see the wrecks of 
disturbed domesticities. These bits of torn Berlin 
wool work — these crushed rose-coloured bonnets — 
these fluttering fragments of silk and muslin — these 
playing-cards and dominoes — this volume of an 
English novel — all speak a language which everyone 
can understand, and suggest events which every 
imagination can call up. But Sebastopol was 
created to inflict what she has suffered. It is the 
queen of violence unto whom violence has been done. 
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The domesticity that has been destroyed, was the 
private home of rapine. 

Ko one knows any thing of this wrecked city 
Wandering up and down with the stream of loiterers 
is hke walking in Pompeii without a guide. There 
is a Tery handsome Grecian building, whose columns 
have been a good deal knocked about, and whose 
sides have been pierced with cannon-shot. Some 
say it was a club-house ; some think it might have 
been a museum. There is a series of terraces and 
public walks, surmounted by an obelisk bearing a 
bronze galley on its top and a Russian inscription 
on its base. No one can read the Eussian character, 
but every one has his theory as to what the inscrip- 
tion means. There is the broken bell of Sebastopol, 
which, having been fractured by a round-shot, is 
now abandoned to the gatherers of relics. They are 
breaking it up unmercifully. Yet there is no reason 
why this should be specially the bell of Sebastopol. 
The great church-bell is larger than this, and is still 
intact. It has been taken down, and its tongue 
taken out, and a sentry is placed over it. Perhaps 
Quasimodo will bestride it at N6tre Dame. As our 
comrades bent over it and struck it with their whips, 
one of them said, " Ah, you old villain, many a time 
have I heard you ringing out some infernal signal, 
perhaps for a sortie, while I was blowing my fingers 
in the trenches. Thank God, I shall hear you no 
more." While upon the subject of bells, I may re- 
mark, that in the course of our rambles we saw a very 
handsome bell, of a smaller size, lying between two 
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French soldiers, who were discussing some biscuit 
and cheese upon the ruins of the Quarantine Battery. 
One of our friends immediately bethought him what 
an excellent dinner-bell it would make for his pa- 
ternal homo, and he asked the soldiers whether 
they would sell it. 

" Bah ! CO n'est rien, mou Capitaine. Tenez. Je 
vous le donne.*' 

Tlie difficulty wm to got it up to camp, for it 
weighed at least twelve pounds, and, when strapped 
to the saddle-bow, it rang out lustily as tlie horse 
moved. By tying a handkerchief round the tongue, 
however, the cries were silenced, and " mon Capi- 
taine" rode off in peace, leaving the two Zouaves 
some metal more easily convertible into absinthe 
and petita verrcs. 

Passing over a deep trench which appears to run 
down tlirough the city towards the harbour, and which 
was now covered by an extemporaneous bridge made 
of street doors, and drawing-room doors, and broken 
tables, thrown pell-mell together, and over which 
the horses stumbled and scrambled (and near which 
our passes were asked for, and courteously acknow- 
ledged, by the French officer on guard), we made 
for the lower part of the city by the water's edge, 
and came upon a quay having a beach between It 
and the water. 

*' What a horrible smell !" 

'* And what a horrible sight," said one of our 
party, pointing with his wliip to the beach. 

My eye followed the gesture, and remained fixed 
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in horror. There, upon that beach, lay half aa acre 
of human corpses. Black and gangreneil, mutilated 
and shattered, swollen to frightful disproportion, the 
mass all festering in the hot sun, \&y hundreds of 
what had once been human forms. They bad been 
at least four days swelling and putrifying in a rank 
heap, and we were breathing the gases. 

We hurried off, and passed by the ruins of the 
arsenal It certainly was not for want of cannon or 
shot tliat Sebastopol fell. The {|uautity of new 
unmounted cannon and the piles of shot, in different 
parts of the city, seem incalculable ; and there are 
anchors enough to hold all the British navy in a 
gale of wind. These things would not bum, and 
were loo heavy to carry. Moreover, the Russians 
seem to hare gone off at last in a considerable hurry. 
I found the cook of the W. S. lindsay carefully 
examining some dough which he had discovered in a 
bakehouse, and was glad to be able to congratulate 
him upon having far excelled the style of art of the 
Ru&sian baker ; but the presence of the dough 
shewed that the baker certainly did not expect so 
Bpeedy a departure. An Knglifthman tasted some 
of the baked bread, and remarked that it was not so 
bad ; and I thought with Madamo de Sevigiic, " Ce 
o'est pas toujours celui qui cchauffe 1e four qui mange 
le pain." 

Tlie French had posted antpoaU all along the 
shore of the harbour, and the Bcntries were {iai;ing 
up and down, and the arms were piled, and the men 
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in the guard-slicd played picquet almost within 
rifle-Bhot of Fort Constantine. The snnken ships at 
the entrance of the harbour formed a straight line 
from us to tlie fort; and I was ginng a light to a 
Frenchman, when bang went a gun from one of tho 
lower embrasures of the round citadel 1 was looking at. 

I was curious to know tho object of that shot, 
and, under certain circumstances, the probability of 
its frequent repetition, Tho Frenchman only an- 
swered my inquiry by a shrug, and a " Ah I ce n*est 
rien." But a second glance shewed me that it 
must have been Bred at an inquisitive vessel of war — 
somebody said afterwards it was the "Agamemnon" — 
which, being of an inquiring turn of mind, had come 
within range just to see whether any ono was at 
home. She evidently had no orders to do more, for 
she leisurely and superbly stood off again to sea. 
It certainly did appear to all of us that these enor- 
mous ships, wiiich were then cruising up and down 
in the offing, might knock that round tower to 
pieces in an hour. Perhaps we were vrrong, and 
perhaps it would have been of no use to do so ; but 
one thing was very certain, and that was, that if 
they had any intention of so doing, we were stsmding 
exactly in the hue of fii-c. 

While we were looking at tho ships, and discussing 
the cliances of an attack by them, a gun was fired 
from our side of the city, and the shell burst high in 
air just over a promontory on tlie other side of tho 
harbour. It was a beautiful sight at our distance. 
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The dark object noiselessly puffed out into a round 
white cloud, which rested in the heavens, while the 
iron fragments fell to the earth. An artillery -officer 
told me that he could see a working-party throwing 
up earthworks on the point, and this was a hint to 
them thai such proceedings would not be allowed. 

Instead of desisting, however, the Russians re- 
turned the shell from a mortar somewhat in the rear 
of their working party, and the two batteries kept up 
an occasional exchange of shells all the time ve 
were in Sebastopol. No one, however, seemed to 
mind them. We still continued to wander about 
from street to street, and from house to house, and 
came at last upon a store-house which had escaped the 
ravages of the French and the mines of the Russians. 
There were fur-rugs and hawsers, piles of matting, 
weights and scales, hatchets, official deUvery tickets, 
and an infinite variety of naval stores. There wajs 
plenty of "loot," but it was all too big to bring 
away. I appropriated a very official-looking notice, 
bearing the Russian arms, and stuck upon the door. 
At the other end of the building there were some 
seductive-looking things in snmll parcels, but one 
of our companions, an engineer, remarked, that 
about half-way through there were marks of the 
earth having been disturbed, and some grains of 
loose powder were lying about. Several Uvcs had 
recently been lost by small explosions, and Fort 
Paul blew up in an exceedingly mysterious manner; 
BO it was agreed by all present that it was scarcely 
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worth while exploding a mine for the sake of, per- 
haps, a paper of ball-cartridges. 

Tunmig back again into the city, we came upon a 
regular French "cantine," established in a house 
which had been repaired with great promptitude, 
and equipped from the furniture wrecked from a 
mansion hard by. We went in, and had some 
brandy and water and broad and cheese, and com- 
plimented the Frenchmen upon the rery clean work 
they had made of their part of the city. 

"It isn't all quite done yet," said a little red- 
breeched talkative fellow, who pulled up his trowsers 
and shewed me a bullet-hole in his leg. " They are 
finishing a bottne ntaison close by, only, perhaps, 
Messieurs will not like to go by the corpses." 

In spite of this intimation, our new acquaintance 
was desired to lead the way. and ho took ua to the 
parte cochere of a very hamlgome mansion. The 
gateway was half open, but a rent in the woodwork 
shewed that a cannon-shot had probably passed 
through it before Sebastopol was taken. We were 
entering, unmindful of what we bad been told, 
when a sickening pestilential Tapour made ns 
pause and look back. " Cadavrea " indeed they 
were. A man lay there whose breast appeared to 
have been blown away, and his head, ghastly swol- 
len, hung back upon the stones : three others were 
underneath him, and two feet protruded from the 
frightfid mass, which, from their whiteness and sixe, 
we judged to have been the feet of a woman. The 
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clothes were not the clothes of soldxere or of pea- 
sants. I fear it was the family to whom this mansion 
belonged, slain upon their own threshold, and heaped 
together to pntrify in the sun. BcTond, at the end 
of the court-yard, broken fomiture was being tossed 
from the windows by the French soldiers, and others 
were examining it as it came out, piling up card- 
tables, and chairs, and couches, and every thing 
which was good to use or to bum, and stowing it 
upon a cart to be drawn away to the French camp. 
The court-yard was strewed with Bussian books, 
thrown aside as useless. I picked one up : it had 
a name written within it, and pen and ink scratches 
of heads and animals, such as children draw upon 
their school-books. 1 put it into my pocket, think- 
ing that the name might some day perhaps render 
it interesting to some friend of these poor people, 
and I hurried from the spot 

This was the sort of work tliat had been goitig on 
for three days, and it was yet unfinished. 

The day was now wearing, and we liad supped 
full of horrors. We rode out at the western end of 
the town, and up an enormous battery, where tlic 
gUDS BtiU peered from the embrasures, and where an 
opening led into a subterraneous chamber similar to 
those we had seen at Gibraltar. The embrasures 
and guns commanded the surrounding country, and, 
1 believe, a part of the harbour. We did not, how- 
erer, go into it iar enough to look out of the embra- 
sures, for we had been warned that the works in this 
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quarter liad not yet been examined. It was sus- 
pected they were undermined and had concealed 
wires communicating through the harbour with the 
north side, whence they might be exploded at any 
moment. We looked about cautiously, and came out 
again. We ascended to the top of the battery, or 
rather fort, for it appeared to have been originally of 
masonry, long since pounded into earth. I^l8hing 
our horses through the ruins and over the broken 
parapet, where the stony soil had been tossed about 
by a thousand burstiag shells, we could see, across a 
little plain at our feet, a quiet church and churchyard, 
and what had once been a pretty village. The descent 
was almost a precipice. The horses slid down upon 
their haunches, and we wondered how any men could 
think of rushing up such a steep in the face of the 
cannon that bristled above us. Yet before we had 
got far down we came upon trenches, and zigzags, 
and pits (like small tan-pits), dug for riflemen ; and 
having made our way across them and over them, 
we arrived at the churchyard just as the sun went 
down. 

The ride homo was the most extraordinary I had 
ever experienced. It was down into the great ravine, 
and up "the Valley of Death," While it was yet 
light we could see the cannon-balls and fractured 
shell lying about, not in scattered ones and twos, but 
in heaps, certainly, and without the least exaggera- 
tion, as thick as broken stone upon a bad road newly 
repaired. The horses slipped and staggered among 
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them, and, as Iho darkness increased, the rocks seemed 
to rise OD each side in threatening masses. As my 
tired horse lagged beliind my companions' faster- 
walking quadrupeds, I was glad of the assistance of 
the soldier vho accompanied us, and who remained 
with m© to point out the uncertain track. I listened 
with awe to the stories he told me of the event* that 
had happened in this savage ravine, up and down 
which our men, in the early part of the siege, passed, 
morning and evening, to their dreary labours, amid a 
storm of shot and shell which never ceased to rain 
upon this valley, and which raked it from end to 
end. 

As our horses* feet splashed in a Uttle moist 
ground, my militiiry guide remarked — 

" That water comes from above, Sir, on the side of 
the hill It 's a singular thing. The stream was 
made by a tliirteen-inch shell, which fell and buried 
itself in the ground, and tapped a land spring. The 
water used to bo very acceptAble to our poor fellows 
in their walk backwards and forwards. One of our 
men. however, took an unlucky drink. He went up 
the hill-sidc for a draught, and, as he was stooping 
over the hole, a round shot came and smashed his 
head to pieces. lie was found next day with his 
neck and shoulders in the well." 

That a fountain should bnbble up where a cannon- 
shot falls is too bold an image, even for a poet who 
would sing of peace or war. Yet here it happens in 
sober fact. 
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Emerging from the ravine, we cantered over the 
imdulating land, passed by the lighted canteens, and 
found a welcome dinner awaiting us in the mess 
tent. 

The evening passed in jocund conversation, with 
many an anecdote of the siege ; for our hosts, in 
indulgence of our civilian curiosity, did not refuse to 
talk a little upon subjects rather rococo to them. 
Our lodging for the night was satis&ctorily settled. 
One of our friends was ordered to the trenches, and 
Vox had his bed. For me, a stretcher which had 
carried many a poor fellow to his last home was 
prepared. It was rested upon two portmanteaux in 
the tent of another of our convives ; and, wrapped in 
my cloak, after a little drowsy conversation I slept 
the sleep of the weary. 
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Sept. I2th — Awoke at daybreak, shivering. Already 
the nights upon these steppes are sharp and frosty ; 
but tlie camp is not without the luxury of cold 
water, and a tub and sponge, with their wholesome 
reaction, set one all rigbt for the day. 

After a Bubstanti^il breakfaat we rode forth again 
for Sebastopol. Yesterday we wandered hither and 
thither, without plan and without note of localities. 
We proposed now, the first edge of our sharp curi- 
osity being taken off, to examine the place more 
methodically. 

Again we pricked over the rising ground in front 
of our encampment, and this time we turned a little 
from our course, to ascend " Cathcart's Hill." 

"Cathcart's Hill" has been made familiar by a 
hundred drawings and a hundred descriptions. The 
little square enclosure upon its top will be a place of 
pilgrimage to Englishmen as long as England slial] 
be a country. Here all the princiiwil heroes of the 
siege, who wore slain before the walls, lie buried. 
Crosses in the white stone of the country — a pillar, 
which is tho common memorial of many gallant men — 
more costly blocks, brought from a distance — and 
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marbles, dug in Italy antl fashioned in England — are 
grouped together upon thia bleak, bare hill, and im- 
perfectly protected from the incursions of the cattle 
which will wander over these eminences, by a low 
square fence of earth and stones. Sometimes the £n- 
gUsh inscription i^ repeated in Russian, in the hope, 
that if the Russ recover his dominion over this spot, 
he will read the name of a famous enemy, and respect 
hia tomb. It may be well doubted how far the fence 
is sufficient to guard this sacred cemetery from the 
beasts that will trample upon the graves, and rub 
themselves against the monuments. The limb of one 
of tlie crosses haa already been broken off. It lay 
upon the ground, and one of my companions brought 
it away, that it might be preserved, and given to the 
son of the hero whoso last resting-place it had been 
stationed to mark. I climbed upon the top of the 
fence, and looked out over the scene beyond. It 
was hence that those who were not immediately 
engaged were accustomed to watch the operations 
of the besiegers. Descending from '* Cathcart's Hill," 
we struck into the Woronzoff Road, whereon we 
trotted jauntily, until we brought the great Redan 
in view. The Eedan is a portion of a line of natural 
mounds, which has its highest elevation in the 
HalakofT; and it is tiiat portion which lies between 
two ravines (the Worouzoff-Road ravine and the 
Karabelnaia ravine) that run from the camp plateau 
down into the city. The fortifications connect 
these two ravines by a line of earthworks. 

Small things are made great by events. The 
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Cydnus, the Granichus, the Ihssus, and the Tcher- 
naya, are ridiculously small rivulets, yet they are 
bigger in men's minds than the St. Lawrence or 
the Mississippi. Primrose Hill and Barrow Hill 
are infinitely higher than the Redan or even the 
Malakoff, and our old friend Holbom Hill would be 
quite as high, and nearly as steep, as the latter, seen 
from the besiegers' point of view. The Redan is a 
stony mound, the last undulation citywards of the 
table-land on which the besiegers sat down. It over- 
looks the descent down into the harbour ofSebaatopol. 
Approaching it as we did from the south side it 
appeared a very gentle elevation ; but there were 
abundant evidences that it was an elevation very 
difficult to reach. For many hundred yards before 
we arrived at the foot of it the earth was scarred 
with trenches fortified with gabions, with heavy 
guns couched between them, allowing us just room 
to pass between their platforms and the rock. 
Among these trenches were situate those celebrated 
" quarries," so hotly contested, and so hardly won. 
The " quarries " are now indistinguishable from the 
rest of the trenchwork. We tracked the parallels, 
and followed the sharp turns of these fatal ditches, 
and listened with interest to every story which each 
point suggested. — " Here it was that so and so was 
killed." — '* Just here, as I was posting sentries one 
night, the Rusky sharpshooters in those pits (about 
thirty yards distant) fired a volley at me, and ' ping- 
ping-ping' the bullets sung round me, and I was 

N 
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obliged to stand up like a hero, and pretend I didn't 
mind it at all, and couldn't even return tlicm a shot 
from my revolver, for our fellows would have thought 
it was a signal that they were coming on in force." 
— " Many a night have I lain under the lee of that 
gun." — " It was just here, one night, the Russians 
got under the bank, and I laid hold of a bayonet that 
appeared above the parapet, Wliat a pull we had 
for that musket I I was afraid of getting up on tlie 
bank, for I should hare been shot directly : the 
Husky was equally sure he would bo spiflicated if he 
came up ; so we pulled and pulled, and tlje Rusky 
fired the piece, and luckily missed me ; and we went 
on struggling on difierent sides of the bank, until 
some of our fellows got over and took them in flank. 
But I lost the musket, for the Rusky's purchase waa 
too great : he wrenched it out of my list, and the 
bayonet cut my hand. " — " Here was where we had 
to unearth and run forward to the assault. See 
what a deuco of a way it is ; all swept by those guna. 

It was here the rascals of the stood still and 

wouldn't come on, though the Ninety-seventh were 
crying out to them, * Come along, you cowards* 
there's nobody here.' Though it's no wonder the 
miserable bovK wouldn't light in the open. They 
were raw recruits, who had spent the few days they 
had been in camp in listening to long yams about 
what a frightful place the Redan was, all under- 
mined, and stuffed full of powder. When the 

landed from llalta, last autumn, they were elovcn 
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hundred strong, and tliey behaved as well as 
any regiment in the service ; but they got so 
cut up with fire, &nn)Qe, and fever, that at one time 
they had only fifteen men on parade. AH sorts of 
trasli came over from the depfit, and they never 
ought to have been set at the Ecdan." 

" 15ut why did you not push your sap nearer, as 
the Frcncli did 1 

" It cost the French fifty men for every yard of 
the latter part of their sap, and we could not afford 
a losjt of five hundred men a-day upon this work. 
It was cheaper, in matter of human life, to assault 
as we did assault ; but it should have been dono with 
ten thousand men, and with the Highlanders and 
the Marines, both of whom volunteered, and were 
refused ; or else with General Eyre's third division, 
who would have carried the place in ten minutes, 
and held it for a century." 

" Then it was not the difficulty of getting into the 
Bedan which caused the failure T 

" All tliat waa over. Wliere Wyndliam had got 
in, ten thousand others might have followed. The 
simple and disgraceful fact, which alt Europe 
knows, is this — ^The supports would not move up, 
and the men in the Redan dodged about, and would 
not form and charge. When Wjmdham cried, ' Now 
men, form round roe and charge,' none came round 
him but the commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers." 

" John Bull will never believe this : he will rather 
s2 
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lap himself in a foors paradise and abuse anj one 
who ventures to tell him the truth." 

" Of course the generals cannot tell him so. 
There is no form or precedent for a despatch be- 
ginning, ' Sir, I have the honour to inform you that 
I attacked the Redan with all my raw recruits and 
least trustworthy soldiers, and found to my astonish- 
ment that they would not fight.' Such a despatch 
could not be written," 

" But tell me," I asked of one of our company, 
whom I knew to have been in a position to see the 
whole affair, "what is the history of this attack. 
Every one says the same thing in general terms, yet 
I cannot understand it. Our men got into the 
Redan, were driven out again, and sustained enor- 
mous loss ; and yet you all say they would not fight. 
How can this be V 

The officer to whom I thus appealed, and who had 
hitherto taken no part in our desultory discussion, 
now said, " The story is a very short and a very sad 
one. The storming party consisted of five hundred 
men : the supports were to move into the trenches in 
bodies of about a thousand each, and to move out of 
the trenches in the same divisions, to support the 
storming party. 

" At the moment of the assault there were not 
above thirty Russians in the Redan : the fire was 
very feeble, and the storming party ran along the 
open space, and were over the works with no great 
loss. 
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" Two divisions of the supports were now marched 
out of the trenches. There was nothing to oppose 
them : except a few dropping shots inside, all was 
as silent as the grave. When, however, they got 
half way between the trenches and the Russian 
works a panic seemed to seize them. They did not 
run away, but they stood still. We saw their officers 
trying to excite them by voice and gesture to ad- 
vance. Some even took Jiold of their coats and tried 
to start them, as you would try to start a jibbing 
horse. It was all in vain : they would not move. 
The men who were inside called to them to come on, 
and told them there waa no one there; but it weis of 
no use : they stood still. 

" Meanwhile, Wyndham could not get his five hun- 
dred men to charge : if they had done so, the Rus- 
sians were in such small force, that even with that 
inconsiderable body of troops he would have driven 
them down the hill, and found time to turn the guns 
citywards. As to spiking the guns, he did not want 
to do that : he wanted them to defend his position. 

" The moment of victory passed away. The Rus- 
sian supports came up in vast numbers : instead of 
finding five thousand EngHshmen on the top of the 
hill, protected by the Russian guns, now turned upon 
their former owners, the Russians found only the five 
hundred men who had first got in, and these engaged 
in desultory sharpshooting with the scanty garrison 
whicii lurked among the traverses. 

" The fresh army of enemies did what we ought 
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to have done : they charged with the bayonet, drove 
the remnant of our five hundred men towards the 
parapet, and recovered the guns. 

" And now these guns were turned with murder- 
ous effect upon the poor panic-stricken devils who 
were standing irresolute between the trenches and 
the fort. They were mowed down by scores. They 
turned round and ran back into the trenches, which 
were already full of the men who were to have sup- 
ported them. After this the confusion was hopeless. 
Kegimcnts got all mixed together, and no officer 
could find his men or men their officer. It was then 
that Wyndham said, ' Send no more men, unless you 
can send an army forth officered and disciphned.' 
The few brave atraggUng parties that came out were 
only a useless sacriiicc of the good men. 

"Then the shot and shell came over into the 
crowded trenches, and the poor innocent babies, who 
didn't know a bayonet from a iimsket, and who were 
no more fii to act as soldiers than they were to act 
as parsons, were cut up by balls and splinters, and 
were got out of the trenches as quickly as possible. 

" This is the real history of the attack upon the 
Eedan." 

" But " — interposed an officer, whose long beard 
testified to his liaving passed the winter in the 
trenches — ** But, when this tale is told in Bnglaud, 
as sooner or later it must be told, let it never be 
forgotten that it was not the British soldier of the 
Crimean army who (juailed before the Kus^ian fort. 
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T have seen those soldiers worn out with sleepless 
laboxir, pale with famine, staggering with fever and 
cholera ; but never heard a word of faint-heartedness 
or of despair from them. The only complaint I 
ever heard from them was, in their coarse swearing 
way, ' I shouldn't care if they would only let us go 

in at the Kussiana.* The British soldier is as 

good a man now as ever he was ; and woe be to the 
man of any nation that presumes upon this accident, 
or this blunder, to cross bayonets with him." 

" What says the public opinion of the camp about 
the responsibiUty of the disgrace V 

" It is divided. Some say it is entirely Simpson's 
fault for sending Codrington's division to the assault ; 
others, that Codrington is to blame for the manner 
in which he made his arrangements. 

" And what do you think V* 

"I think the man who had twenty thousand 
veterans, and who yet elected to play the game 
stroke of tho whole campaign with two thousand 
raw recruits, and two thousand fellows who had 
jibbed at tho very same spot before — deserves — to 
be criticised by civilians." 

" There spoke the miiitaire. But if civilians never 
criticised, would soldiers care to fight ? Where 
would be your peerages, and pensions, and gold 
snuff-boxes, and freedom of cities, and swords of 
honour, if civihans did not criticise 1 But it is 
only to unfavourable ci-iticism that you object, 
^'onsense: we criticise military men as wo criticise 
every other profession. If the lawyer loses more 
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than the average quantity of verdicts, or shews a 
gross ignorance of the rules of prudence ; or if the 
physician loses more than his fair average of cases ; 
or if a general expends more men than the results 
justify, or loses the game of war by a bhinder which 
everv man of common sense can sec : we criticise, 
and we condemn. 

" But," struck in a subaltern, " the French have no 
great cause for boasting. The Zouaves failed in the 
attack on the Inkermaun battery in February ; the 
French Htor-ming-party failed in the attack on the 
Malakoffon the ISth of June." 

" On* whicli same day our men also refused to 
come out of the trenches and approach the Redan ; 
the same regiments, by the way, who were sent to 
the same work on the eighth." 

" The Frencli failed also, on the eighth, in the 
attack on the Little Redan, and also on the Central 
Bastion, which, if taken, wouhl have commanded the 
bridge of boats." 

" Yes, but they took the Malakofl; and held it." 

^fcanwhile wo were climbing the fortiBed mound. 
A road had Iieen made right through tlie lines, and 
baggage- waggons and strings of mules were coming 
down the pitch. Caj»s, and broken bayonets, au*l 
cartouch-boxea, aud ball-cartridges, lay about among 
the shell and shot ; and there w,'i8 that fearful pesti- 
lential Rmell of which we well knew the cause. 
Spurring up the roadway through the gap, wo got 
within this terrible fortification. 

To an unprofessional eye one entrenched and 
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embrasured earthwork is very like another. Seven 
feet high of earthen bank, or of wicker gabions 
filled with earth — occasional interstices where cannon 
are — caves dug in the earth, or driven into the 
rock, for officers' quarters, magazines, and refuge 
from the shells — these are common qualities of all 
the earth-forts I have seen about Sebastopol. Here 
in the Redan the fortifications were only on two 
sides ; but every thing looked as if an earthquake 
had upset it all. There were foundations of houses, 
for a village had once stood where the Redan after- 
wards was. There were diggings and underground 
chambers, and a constant succession of little craters, 
caused, I suppose, by exploding shells. There were 
barrels lying about, and some ship spars, and broken 
gun-carriages, and guns burst at the breech, and 
others with their muzzles knocked away. There 
were also live unexploded shells. 

" Explain to me," I said, " the enormous strength 
of this place. I cannot understand it." 

" You don't understand it because you don't see it. 
There was a deep ditch here, and a parapet, and, 
except in some places where the parapet had been 
knocked down by otir fire, nothing but scaling- 
ladders could help the men up on the other side. 
Since the place was taken they have buried the dead 
in the ditch, and thrown the parapet down over 
them. Moreover, 3'ou see how it communicates with 
the MalakofF, and what ins and outs, and ups and 
downs there are ; then there is so much room for the 
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enemy to form, and so many holes and corners in 
which they may shelter. These are advantage8.J 
When you are in you are liable to be assailed bj' 
overwhelming numbers, and it 's plain you couldn't 
hold it with that Malakoff playing away upon you. 
The Russians could shelter down in the ravine and in 
those works belonging to the Malakoff, and come 
back when their supports arrived. These are dis- 
advantages before you have got the place, but ad* 
vantages after you have got it; for you also can pour 
an army in, and being upon an eminence, and 
having the guns of the fort to turn round, you 
command every thing ; and no human force oughts 
to be able to drive you off, unless you were com- 
manded from some loftier spot. But it was of no use 
taking it unless the Malakoff was taken at the same 
time.'* 

" Then why attack it 1" 

" Because, by assaulting the Kedan and the Mala- 
koff at the same time you dominate the city from 
two points, and cut off the Russian retreat If our 
assault had been successful, not a man of the Russian' 
army coiUd have reached the north side. Pelisaier 
knew this well enough. Soon after our attack had 
failed, Pelissier, who could, from the Malakoff, sea 
what was going on, sent word to Simpson that the 
Russians were retreating across the harbour. Every 
one who heard this message felt that it was an invi- 
tation to renew the assault. But '"to-morrow" is 
always the watchword of indecision. It bad been 
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resolved to attack " to-morrov/' and the Bussians 
escaped." 

"Is this the general opinion in the camp 1" 

" We don't care to talk too much about it. By no 
&ult of ours — by no &ult of the veterans of the army 
— by the ignorance of the commander in not knowing 
the instruments with which he had to work, we hare 
been dishonoured as an army in the opinion of the 
world. We can't look a Frenchman in the fiice without 
blushing, and they know it, and overwhelm us with 
their condescending compliments." 

" What is that hempen net- work ?" 

" That 's a gunner's veil. It was hung across the 
gun to prevent our sharpshooters seeing the gunner, 
and picking him o£f while sighting the gun." 

" What is that sharp rod lying near it V 

" That 's a pricker to prick the gun cartridges. I 
shall take that away as a trophy, for many a cartridge 
has it pricked that has been directed against my 
head." 

" Where are the strong inner lines which the news- 
paper used to tell us were being constructed behind 
this Redan t" 

" Nonsense ! If they mean any more than these 
traverses, they might as well talk of constructing 
lines of fortification to protect Dover Harbour from 
Dover Castle, or to hold the village of Petersham 
after you were established at the Star and Garter 
at Richmond — where I wish I was at this 
moment." 
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I looked long at this Redan, which will henceforth 
be so unhappily conspicuous in our military history. 
We may shut our eyes to it in England, and the 
French may- courteously ignore the fact in their 
public despatches ; but the three Crimean armies well 
know how the reputation of our country suffered 
on that unhappy eighth of September. It is true 
that Alma and Inkermann are unforgotten : but 
we have descended from our great position. In a 
camp people count from the last great event. Our 
last great event was one of a very chequered cha- 
racter. Part of our troops stormed a most difficult 
position with some loss and great bravery ; but, 
having got inside, were struck with panic, and were 
driven out again ; another part of our troops displayed 
an emotion of which John Bull insists upon believing 
his soldiers incapable. 

This is the simple fact, and not to know this at 
home, or to attempt to ignore it, or to pretend to 
believe that the attack upon the Eedan was a feint, 
or to talk nonsense about that which was actually 
taken being utterly impregnable, is merely to provoke 
the sneers of the world. 

I nuistaddto this, however, that if Inkermann was 
a soldier's victorv, the Redan was the touchstone of 
tlie valour of the British officer. Tlicre was a story 
rny.steriously current in the camp, that one man, who 
bore the Queen's commission — his name was never 
mentioned in my hearing — was kicked out of the 
iixiiches, having; refused to march out. AA'ith this 
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single exception (if the rumour had any foundation), 
every officer behaved like a hero. 

Since we had this long talk (which I have attempted 
to condense from memory) among the charred frag- 
ments, and burst earthworks, and broken guns, and 
riven rock-work, and infinite confiisions of this wild 
war-seared spot, I have spoken with at least twenty 
Frenchmen upon the same subject. They vnll sub- 
scribe to any theory, and join in any compliment to 
the EngHsh arms ; they will even politely deplore 
the freedom with which our generals are criticised 
by our press ; but they are always faithful to two 
impressions. The first is, that *' there were great 
faults committed on the 8th September ;" the second, 
that " if the Redan had been taken simultaneously 
with the Malakoff, the Eussian army must have 
capitulated or been destroyed." 

On the other hand, we bear Englishmen asserting 
that the French have done badly more than once ; 
that the attack on the Little Redan failed ; that the 
Malakoflf was taken by surprise, and the French 
would never have got into it but for this happy acci- 
dent. All this does not help our disgrace. It rather 
shews how real and how disastrous it was, in that it 
provokes the discussion of such topics. 

I beheve there is not an officer in the British army 
who doubts that if the Highlanders and the Marines, 
or if General Eyre's division, had stormed the Redan, 
it would have been carried and held. That General 
Simpson did not doubt it was evident, from the fact 
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tliat he bad the Highlanders alone in the trenches 
ready to assault it when it was abandoned. 

It is said that General Ejre's conduct on the ISth 
of June was not quite approred at head-quarters. 
There was too much dash about it. I can assure my 
readers that it was very much approved by the men, 
and that has something to do with it: as we have seen, 
it is of no use leading if they will not follow. When 
George the Third was told that Wolfe was quite 
unfit to command, and was in fact a madman, the 
monarch replied, "■ Mad — mad — mad ! Wolfe mad ! 
Wish he 'd bite some of my other generals." 

And now. from the mound of the Redan wo again 
looked down upon Sebastopol. At the bottom of 
the descent is a square, with a garden in the middle, 
containing a gay, fragile, green-roofed, pagoda-look- 
ing summer house* terribly knocked about with 
cannon-balls. A chapel on one side of the square 
has been much maltreated ; and some houses on the 
other side seem to have caught many of the shells 
which just overtopped the fort. The most promi- 
nent object, however, is the long white line of bar- 
racks, built of freestone, perforated by a hundred 
balls, many of which went in at the back wall and 
out at the front. It is the back which wo see from 
this position. It is fortified by a ditch, a wall, and 
a battery. The guns are still in the embrasures, and 
in the dry ditch are planks, with sharp nails driven 
into them, having their points upwards — a feebl*] 
annoyance to a resolute enemy. These guns might 
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have done some execution upon our men holding 
the Redan after the Russians had been driven out, 
and ships in the inner harbour might have done 
more; but there was plenty of shelter in the ine- 
qualities of the ground (inequaUtics greater than 
those in the spoil banks of our iron districts), and 
troops posted on a hil! can always be drawn up out 
of the line of fire of guns pointed upwards, until a 
breastwork is thrown up, and the guns of the fort are 
turned upon the rear. I say nothing upon my own 
authority: I was surrounded by military men, and 
it is their observations I quote. 

We had now descended from the Redan to the 
barracks, and I gave my horse to our attendant, and 
wandered through the wrecked interior of this noble 
pile of buildings. The outer walls are still strong 
and perfect, with the exception of the shot-holes, and 
much of the flooring and woodwork remains inside. 
We went below, and found tlie lower rooms full of 
military stores. There wore thousands of Russian hel- 
mets, most of them already trampled by the soldiery 
in search of more useful phmder. Hundreilsoftbem 
had been thrown out of window, and were cumbering 
the street. We afterwards heard that there was an 
unexploded mine in this building, which was fortu- 
nately discovered, and well pumped upon. When 1 
recollect bow people were running about with pipes 
and cigars in their mouths, I consider our escape was 
very much against the doctrine of probabilities. 
Then wc turned to the right and ascended to the 
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freestone wall which is ijrawn mund this part of the 
city, and we passed througli a breach wliich had 
been made by some English battery with very little 
difficulty ; for although the wall was thick, the stone 
was soft and porous. After following this wall for 
some way, wo descendc<l, by a very steep winding 
road, to those raaj^nificent dry docks, wliere one 
blackened steamer lay, burnt in the place to which 
she had been drawn for refuge. A corps of engi- 
neers were sinking shafts all round this beautiful 
mass of sunken masonry. These holes will be 
charged with powder : a spark mid an cxphision, and 
the sides of the great work will collapse, and all will 
bo a ahi^lesfl ruin — tlic huge blocks buried beneath 
the soil that will topple over them. 

We now turaed back along the line of tlic quays, 
and leant over the walls of freestone coped with 
granite, and looked down, not upon the harbour, but 
upon some huts which had been built between the 
bottom of the wall and the water. These appear to 
liavc been constructed partly for workshops and partly 
as places of shelter from tlie iron hail which topped 
the earthworks above, and fell into this part of the 
town. The security was not very great. Many parts 
of the wall had been shot away, and there was scarcely 
a hut whose roof did not bear evidence of sliot or 
shell. The waters beyond smiled and rippled in the 
sunshine, calm nnd i)oaccfiil, as if the harbour of 
Sebaitopol had been, from all time, but « nursing 
nest of halcyons. There arc, however, Russian tcnta 
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and Russian batteries not far away on the other side, 
and while wo lounge over the wall we can count 
the little dots that are moving about the hills, and 
recognise the uniform of an enemy. To give cba.- 
racter to the scene, ever and anon a shell from tho 
other side takes its flight in the direction of tho 
MalakoflT, and, more distantly, Fort Constantino puts 
forth a little pufl" of smoke, and a cloud of dust rises 
from behind tho French part of the town. That 
pillar of dust marks surely where tho shell has fallen. 

It is the Sebastopol of the EngUsh which wo have 
now boon surveying. When tlie allies took possession 
they divided the city : the Englislx took the portion 
on the eastern bank of the inner harbour, and that 
portion is composed almost entirely of tlie public 
works: the French took the inhabited city on tho 
other side. I mean the city which had been inha- 
bited, for I believe only throe women and half a 
dozen men were found in tho place alive and un- 
wounded, and these, at least the former, had far 
better been away. 

We had seen enough of the public works of this 
great city. Docks and arsenals are not so interest- 
ing as destroyed domesticities, and we wished to pay 
a second visit to the French part of the town on the 
other side of the inner harbour. But as we could 
not cross the indentations called the inner harbour, 
we were obhged to go round it ; so we rode back 
along the quays, and skirted llie eastern bank^ until 
we arrived nearly at the top of it. where there is a 

o 
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temporary wootlcTi bridge ; but the Froncli lield this 
bridge, and kept it for the passage of troops on ser- 
vice, and they would not allow us to cross. We were 
compelled, therefore, to go quite round tlio head of 
the bay, and to ride across the low garden grounds, 
almost up to the point where General Eyro pene- 
trated on the 18th June, and thence double back 
into the city. 

Here we revisited all the scenes of yesterday, 
except the villa where the corpses lay. The Zouavea 
havo not yet t/uUe lost all thoir gaiety. I saw one 
dressed in a Russian helmet, the vestments of a 
Greek priest, and his own red breeches. Seeing that 
the Zouave theatre is closed on account of somo 
accidents that happened to the principal performers 
at the taking of the Malakoff, this merry masque* 
rador had not even the excuse of going to a rehear- 
sal. If the camp before Sebastopol is retained, the 
2ouave theatre may be renewed under great advan- 
tages. The rose-coloured pink bonnets, and the 
fragments of rich hangings, and tlie Iterliii wool 
work, and the schismntical altar-cloths, will all be 
very valuable a<lditions to the properties of the 
theatre. Even tho trampled Paris-fashioned silk 
drosses may be recovered suflicMently to look well by 
torch-Ught upon somo " walking lady " personated 
by a Zouave drunmicr-boy. 1 must not, however 
venture upon the topic of the camp theatres, for nei- 
ther the Zouave nor tlio naval brigade theatricals wero 
going ou while I was in camp, and I know nothing 
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of them except by the accounts of those who 
"assisted" at thein. 

We pursued our ride until we again came to the 
cathedral, wliich we entered. It had been entirely 
stripped of all its internal decorations, and did not 
strike mo as having ever been a very remarkable 
piece of architecture. A large building, separated 
from it by the stage on which the boll was swung, 
had fared still worse. The flooring was all pulled 
up, but a chandelier suspended from the roof still 
remained. French sentinels now protected the 
edifices from further destruction. 

The bell was still an object of curiosity, but we 
were told that the place was not very safe. The 
Russians have been throwing Bhcllfi into the city all 
day, partly, perhaps, for mere mischief, but partly, 
also, to find out whore the aUiea are erecting their 
batteries, and with the hope of inducing them to 
reply. The neighbourhood of the catliedral was a 
favourite spot for these shells, and one of them had 
this morning fallen close by a barrister, who was 
curiously inspecting the boll. Fortunately it ex- 
ploded without doing him any injury. We laughed 
at the idea of a barrister with a wooden leg, obliged 
to confess to every one, as he stumped about Lin- 
coln's Inn, aud hobbled in and out the Courts, that 
he had lost liis leg by a Kussiau sboll in Sebastopol. 
Surely ho never could aunrive the ridicule. This 
front of the cathedral is perhaps the best point of 
view for the interior of the city. The principal 

o2 
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pobEcbnildiBgBareallbere cJnstered. Tbe tl>eatre. 
tLe asBemblj-roomfi, axtd the Adminhj. are aJl in 
ibe liae of riew, jsd & brood street^ abnost as vide 
a« PortJand PUoe, Hned <m eadi sde with bandsotne 
rillas, Btretdbee &r avaj to the ultamaie saiborb. 

We rialed a great number of interiors, but ihej 
Taried Tefj fitHe in diancter. Some were tctj 
much. <hamA, bat the majority had thdr inades 
tDm oat bj tlie Bnwaans or the French. This part 
of the citj has been thiioe sacked ; first bj the 
lawfol proprieton^ who, wfaoi forced to qmt, natnrallj 
took as moch as Aey ooald wiUi them ; secondly 
by the Binwan aoldien, whose mission was to destroy 
erery thing that the inhabitants had left ; and 
thirdly by the French, who gathered up ercTj thing 
that the Bnssians had &iled to destroy. We visited, 
with TCTy paxticalar care, a boose wluch had CTidently 
been a Rnsw'an restaurant, for a mling idea still 
agitated my companions that there most be a care 
somewhere, and that it most be full of fine wines. 
Upon the long open corridor or balcony on the first 
story, where the Rnwiian dandies used to lounge, we 
firand a photographer, who, by his potent chemistry, 
was commanding the ruins of Sebastopol to reflect 
themselres for the amusement of the stay-at-homes 
of London and Paris. He was guarded by a French 
sentry, and was not inclined to shew or to sell any of 
his drawings. He was quite right ; for if he had been 
tolerant of intrusion, the crowd of idlers would hare 
stopped his proceedings. 
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Into the theatre we only just peeped. I imagine 
some shells must have come through the roof, for the 
inside was a chaos of ruins, and would have been 
decidedly unsafe, even if the French sentries had 
allowed us to enter. This, however, they would not 
do. The Zouaves are to have this for their amateur 
theatricals, and they guard it with excessive jealousy. 
Perhaps a cigar, properly administered, with a little 
civil chat, might have cheated the consigne , but there 
was really nothing to see which could not be seen at 
one peep, and it was very easy to get one's head 
broken by a &lling beam or rafter. 

We now mounted our horses again, and proceeded 
on our rambles. Fort Nicholas is close by. Our view 
of the fort is the back part of it. Perhaps I can best 
give the reader an idea of it, by saying that it looks 
something like a section of the Coliseum seen from 
the inside — a curve of masonry with arches and 
apertures. Sheltered from the sight of the Russians 
by this fort, the French were engaged in constructing 
a mortar battery in the street, and upon the top of 
the masonry they had placed two httle pieces of 
iron wire, which, as I waa told, are called pickets. 
These pickets are to direct the line of fire so that 
the shells may be sent over Fort Nicholas at Fort 
Constantino on the other side of the harbour, the 
gunners who fire the mortars not seeing the object 
which they are bombarding, and being protected by 
the strong walls in their immediate front. My 
companions took a most leisurely survey of all these 
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proceedings. Xot that they had not seen mortar- 
batteries enough, for several of them vere in the 
artillery service ; but, as I believe, because it was 
the most dangerous spot in the whole city. The 
baneries on the other side kept up a constant drop- 
ping fire of shot and shell thrown here and there. 
The object evidently was to provoke a return of fire, 
and thus to discover where the allies were meeting 
their batteries. The pmnt upon which Fort Nicholas 
stands naturally presents itself as a very likely spot 
for sndi a purpose, and several fishing shells had been 
sent in that direction in the course of the morning. 
I could not help feeling that if the Russians;, by their 
glasses, had seen the iron wires put up. or any of the 
guns brought down to the neighbourhood, every gun 
and mortar within range would, within ten minutes, 
send an iron messenger to the very spot where I was 
sian<ling. My friends knew this quite as well as I 
did. and I am convinced, although they would not 
acknowledge it. even to themselves, this was the 
reas-jn why they chose to look on so long upon the 
operations of the French working party. All the 
time I was wandering about in the company of 
artillerv and er£:ineer officers. I observed that there 
was a s.:-rt of involuntary attraction in the smcke of 
a run. Tie l:z.z habit of beicj: undor fire had ren- 
d'lr-ri i: a jvl:Ic oLronic eicftement. which they 
i::L-.i<-d n.w :La: :Le sie-je was over: li'vo a snuff- 
tikrr wh:?c- wire Las deprlve-l ^'m of hi* Ivx. I 
!-^.ir i scTrr^J cf the srUier^ after Tejoi:ini: that 
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tlie trench-work was over, complain how dull tho 
camp had become. What they meant by duUneaa, 
was the cessation of the bombardment. 

Perhaps, however, I did my friends wrong ; and 
they actually promised themselves the amusement of 
seeing tho battery open upon tho fort. When they 
afterwards agreed that the guns might have opened 
this ailemoon, and I suggested that they could hardly 
have commenced their fire without clearing the 
streets in the neighbourhood of the thousands of 
merchant seamen and civilians of alt classes — not to 
Gpeak of English and French soldiers — who were 
crowding tho open space in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, I was told that tho French would just as 
soon have thought of clearing the town of the cats 
and dogs, as of clearing tho streets of the people 
before they opened fire. They would rather have 
liked tlie fun of seeing them belter skelter off. 

The French had brought forth great quantities of 
Kussiau bread from Fort Nicholas. Upon this our 
horses made a hearty meal, and a few bits went into 
my pocket as a specimen and a memorial. 

We now moved off along a road wliich skirts the 
Great Harbour, and is protected only by a low parapet 
wall about two feet high. Our company consisted of 
six officers, two civilians, and a soldier groom. A 
few French soldiers were sitting on the wall, and a 
couple of French horsemen were passing us. I was 
looking through my glass at Fort Constantiiie. about 
fifteen hundred yards distant, when I saw three pufls 
of smoke issuing from difl'orent parte of the tower. At 
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the same insUn tall the soldiers who had been sitting 
upon the wall jumped oflF and sheltered under- 
neath it, or ran towards a largo building at a littlo 
distance. I heard, also, the mounted Frenchmen 
behind me galloping off as fast as their horses* hoofa 
could clatter, and I saw a cannon-shot glance upon 
the water, and ricochet in an exact line between my 
eye and the gun whose smoke was still booming forth 
from the lowest embrasure of the fort. At the same 
moment a shell rose into the air, and was describing 
a parabola, which, being produced according to 
mathematical rules, would intersect a point very near 
to that on which wo stood. 

Actuated by a proper sense of my individual 
importance, and by tho examples which I witnessed, 
I immediately struck my heels into my horse's 
flanks, and he bounded to the hint. But I had 
literally " reckoned without my host," for my host 
was at my immediate left. Just as the cannon*shot 
dashed into tho earth at the margin of the water, 
and throw mud and sand and pebbles all about — 
and just as the shell came roaring along through the 
air, and passed over our heads witli the noise of an 
express railway-train rushing through a station, but 
fortunately at the altitude of a moderate sized house 
above us — my friend placed hia hand gently, but 
firmly, upon my shoulder. 

" For God's sake, my dear follow, don't mov< 
Where do you want to go to ? These French 
fellows will laugh at you." 

" Want to go to ? 1 want to go out of the way 
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of these shot and shells. Isn't that the proper 
thiiig to do 1 Everybotly else is doing so." 

" Nonsense. Here, turn round, and shew the 
Ruskies they haven't hit any of us." 

"It's all very well for you," said I, obeying with 
a very ill grace, "but I'm not paid for this sort of 
thing. If you taJte my glass you*ll see a fellow 
ramming home another charge of that same gun 
which commands this spot ; and if a splinter from 
tliat wall tears away my arm, I shall get neither 
pension nor credit for it. I*m o£" 

" Wlicre do you want to go to t There's no place 
within two miles out of the way of that fellow's fire. 
As to that slicU, it's gone over and burst up in the 
city. If it had burst as it passed us, you would liave 
been rather safer here than a hundred yards off." 

" Well, of course I can't ride away alone : but it 
seems to me a httlo like bravado to stand here." 

" Come along — come along," said one of my 
friend's military brethren ; '* there's the old colonel 
looking oD, and he '11 cither chaff us or scold us if 
wo stand here any longer." 

" I don't want to draw any more fire this way," 

said , reluctantly moving off at a foot pace ; 

" but I did want to shew the Frenchmen that I don't 
think it either soldierly or useful to dodge about 
under walls directly I see a puff of smoke a mile off. 
By Jove t I 'd rather a shot took my head off, than be 
always bobbing it about in a fright. Besides, if the 
shot Utui hit the wall, the stones would have peppered 
them like grape." 
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*• But tUey hI) do it, English and French just 
alike/' said British officer number two. 

"Yes; and that's why we were driven out of the 
Redan ; and why the French were once driven out of 
the Malakoft". autl were repulsed the other day at the 
Little Redan luid the Central Bastion ; and why 
those infernal fellows got away to the north side ; 
and why wc shall be in this accui'scd hole all tVie 
winter. It's alt owing to that duckings dodging, 
trench-fighting sysiem." 

"I assure you, my dear fellow," he continued, 
turning to me, and continuing to advance at a most 
leisurely pace along the open roarl, " I have made the 
most careful calculations as to the probabilities of 
nliell practice, and 1 find, tliat even if a shell GsdJ 
under the most favourable circumstances, and you 
are in the most exposed position, it is eight to one 
against its hitting you. As to the foolish fellow 
who fired at us from a rifle, he might as well bavo 
shut at the moon." 

"Thank you. I shall not presume upon your 
calculations. What would be a umttor of business 
to you, would be ridiculous in me. I *ni content to 
run the risk of an accident, but have no right to 
affront a danger. Besides, 1 have not yet acquired 
the habit wliich seems to make shot and shell a 
pleasureablc excitement." 

** That's tlie fact," said another of our cott^, 
" When the men first come out hoi-o they look 
very nervously at a shell as it comea whistling 
along ; but afler a few wcekti they caro no more for 
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them than if they were balls of worsted or rotten 
apples." 

Wo had now got under cover of the houses. 

The Ruskies did not spend any more powder and 
shot upon us, but turned their attention to one of 
the battericH wliich had just dropped a shell upon 
the top of the tower. 

After some investigations " inside Sebastopol," 
which were rewarded by no particuhir success, some- 
thing — it was not a Sebastopol clock, for they wore 
all out of order — reminded us that dinner-time was 
approaching. We passed through the middle of the 
city, up the valley which leads away to the fortifi- 
oations^by the rear of the garden-battery to the head 
of the inner harbour, crossed the plain between 
the hill cemetery and the creek battery, and went 
by the ruined houses wherein General Byre and his 
men so vainly sought shelter on the 18th of June, 
into the Woronzoff Eoad. This ubiquitous Woronzoflf 
Hoad, which runs about everywhere in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Sebastopol, passes up the ravine in 
which we now find ourselves. They are mending 
it here with cannon halls. There is a procession of 
officers, soldiers, sailors, and civilians, travelling along 
it cauipwards, which completely crowds the narrow 
pass. On a hill to our right the ]?ngli.sh are getting 
some guns into position. The working-party is quito 
visible on the top of the hill, and one gun is already 
in its place. The Kui»siaiis must see them at work. If 
they had thrown shells across the harbour at this 
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vorking-partj, ercry one that missed the hill most 
have fallen into the valley, and among the long caral- 
cade of French and Knglish vho are advancing slowly 
along the road. Wc overtook a wounded man borne 
upon a stretcher. He had been Etnick bj a splin- 
ter of a shell, and was, I believe, almost the only 
victim to this day's bombardment from the north 
aide. I beard afterwards that several men bad 
been singed by the explosion of little mines, but we 
never happened to be in the neighbourhood (^ any 
of these accidents. If the reader will recollect ihak 
Sebastopol covers nearly as much ground as Ch^ 
tenham, he will understand how a man may be 
entirely ignorant in ono part of what is passing in 
another. Ue will also understand, that, being a 
stranger in sacb a place, and having no mapv be 
may very easily make mistakes in his dcscriptionSy 
and confuse one paK with another. In reviaini^ 
these notes, and comparing them with my recoUe^ 
tions, some doubts as to small details often cre^ 
in and confuse me. 

No shells, however, fell upon the gallant crowd 
which was now returning from the sacked dty to the 
camp. We spurred on, and, pafigq'ng groop after 
group, followed the road until it passed out of the 
ravine near the picquet-house, and reached the pl»- 
teao where our tents were pitched. 

Dinner and conversation drew the twilight into 
daikneB^ and many were the moving accidents 
;ly told, and tJie plans of campaign gaily 
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hazarded, as we sat round tho hospitable table of the 
mess-tent enveloped in our cloaks. Our hosts were 
generally clad in a capital light-furred coat, issued 
from the commissariat, but the sharp evening air ren- 
dered Bome extra clothing absolutely necessary, even 
in the middle of September. I am accustomed to 
live, during the same time of the year, in a little 
shooting-box in England, with open doors and a 
loose light shooting-jacket. The climate of England 
is decidedly milder than that of tho plateau before 
Scbastopol. 

It was very dark, and several Frenchmen looked 
in at the tent to ask their way, generally to Traktir. 
They had been across to see their friends in the left 
French attack, had lost their way in the groat ravine, 
and were still long dreary miles from their own camp. 
We directed them as well as wo could ; but, although 
I knew the way theoretically, I could no more have 
found it in this dark night, and through those be- 
wildering tents, and across this ra\*ine-broken coun- 
try, than I could have found my way to Constanti- 
nople. 

We were about to retire to our respective tents, 
when our canvas was pushed aside, and two French 
soldiers, in an unequivocal state of drunkenness, 
staggered into tho tent. They were very anxious 
to sell some brass candlesticks, which none of us were 
at all anxious to buy. There was a good-humoured 
respectful familiarity about tho fellows, which ren- 
dered it almost impossible to call tho guard and 
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have them tftkcn away, and they very soon got into 
a most ajiimatod discussion of the events of the 
siege. 

T wish T coiild depict the pantomime, and could 
recollect the words of the strong Gascon patois in 
which one of them dcscribc<l the diflercnce between 
the French and the Eii«;Hsh attack. The purport of 
it was, that the English did nothing but bombard at 
a distance with "lesobus" while tho French ad- 
vanced "Crac" "craCj" '^crac," with their rifles, 
and then swarmed up the hill and over the cai-th- 
works with their bayonets. Tliis amused us for a 
little while; but although we gave them nothing to 
drink their dnmkenness increased ; and I am sorry, 
for the sake of the entente cordiale, to say that we 
were obliged to have tlie fellows put out by the ser- 
vants at last. 

Again T shared my friend's tent, and slept on my 
stretcher ; — slept so soundly, after tho day's fatigue, 
that I believe the Russians might have fired a salvo 
of artillery into the tent, and yet bayouetted me in 
sound sleep. In the middle of the night there was 
a dreadful row. One of our Frenchmen awakening 
from his slumbers d la belle etoUe, stole into our ten^j 
and crept under my companion's bed. He started 
up, grappled him in the dark, thrust him out, and 
called his servant. The first I heard of the matter 
was being called by nsy name, when I awoke and 
heard tho servant rating the Frenchman in good) 
Saxon English, and the Frenchman's teeth chattering, 
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partly from cold, and partly with an accumulation 
of unexploded sacres. Poor fellow ! why didn't he 
creep under my stretcher 1 I should never have 
known any thing about it, and he might have slept 
till morning undisturbed. It was an evil demon 
that tempted him to a propinquity, where custom of 
strong exercise prevented fatigue, and military 
watchfulness had formed a habit of light slumber. 
However, the plundermonger waa expelled, and I 
slept on. 
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Sept. 12^A — I vas almofit as cold as the vagrant 
French soldier when I crept from underneath the 
blankets and jumped oflf the stretcher. 

Wlule I dressed I looked tlirough the tent opening. 
It vras hardly daybreak, but my companion was up, 
and off to the trenches. The camp was already in 
nascent activity. The eternal lines of land-transport 
mules and dromedaiies were plodding along in fVontl 
of the encampment ; officers were riding about, and 
men were turning out ; martial music was sounding 
near and distant ; and, conspicuous among near 
objects, a vivandiere, in her gUzed hat, her red 
trousers, and her blue tunic, mounted upon a fiery 
horse, was riding astride and at full gallop over the 
steep slope to the left of our position. 

Breakfast was yet two hours off, and there was 
nothing to do but to stroll about the camp. I found %i 
friend who was starting to pay a visit to Hr. Kussel 
the historiographer of this greac army. We walked^ 
away to the right, through a wildeniess of tents more 
perplexing than a forest to find one's way among, 
mitil we found ourselves upon the brow of a declivity. 
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Hence we had a mighty prospect. At the foot 
of the tleclivity lay a widely-cxpautlcd plain, bounded 
by high mountains on tho side opposite to us, and 
terminated by smaller inequalities to our right and 
to our lefL The sun was just peering over the 
mountain-tops, and the plain before us was one huge 
canvas city. I have never seen a sight so beautiful 
as tiiat Crimean sunrise. At the distance where wo 
stood the sounds which set the inmates of that camp in 
motion were not heard. Small bodies of men, like 
squaro dots, moved here and there ; close by, in 
the foreground, a party was working at what I 
suppose waa a commissariat hay store, cutting ricka 
to pieces, and speeding away the trusses. A begging 
Turk carae up to us, looking hungry, and went away 
joyful with a sixpence ; but these near fult-length 
figures were not redolent of actual warfare, and did 
not spoil the character of the scene. Nothing could 
be more calm, and placid, and softly, beautiful than 
the aspect of that broad plain as the eye ranged to 
and fro over its glancing white tents, and marked it 
as it seemed to sleep in the first beams of the oj^ening 
day. Le vraiscmblable n'est pns toujours le vrai. 
Tho solid strength of war lay rolled out at our feet, 
and looked like an image of pastoral peace. 

Close by where we stood was a stable containing 
three horses, one of which a groom was assiduously 
rubbing down ; and behind us was b neat iron 
cottage, with windows and door all snugly closed. 
A telescope stand stood near the door in a position 
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which swept the whole of the extensive track of 
country commanded from this spot. 

This was " Kussell's hut," — a situation admirably 
chosen. It is hence that, like Pericles, he thunders 
and lightens and confounds, not all Greece, but all 
Europe. It is hence that he reflects, as by a photo- 
graph, the actions of the army, and catches and 
transplants into the English mind the public opinion 
which obtains among its officers. 

Of course we talked much among us of the Russell 
de8i)atcliea. WhiltJ 1 was iu camp we got the number 
of the Times containing his account of the battle of 
the Tchemaya, and it was read with a-s much avidity 
as the despatch from the general It gave us the 
first entire and coherent account of the battle, 
whereof many knew little bits well, but none knew 
the whole. It told us, also, what the people in 
England would tliink of it, and repaired some orer- 
sighta. This incident naturally introduced the topic ; 
and my experience is, tliat althougli many do it 
grudgingly, there is not a British officer who passed 
the winter of 1854 in the Crimea who does not 
behere, that to these letters we owe that the English 
army was not annihilated before Scbastopol. 

On the other baud, in this, as in all other similar 
cases where a man writes hastily — or even where t^i 
man does not write hastily — some injustice must 
done. To the mind, as well as to the body, the^ 
objects which are nearest appear biggest ; and even 
so active a man as " our own Correspondent " cannot 
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be everywhere. To give one instance. I think the 
general opinion in the army is, that the services of 
the naval brigade have been made to occupy greater 
space than was their fair proportion in the general 
picttire. Ko doubt they were a dashing set of sea 
dogs. They were rollicking, and reckless, and ob- 
streperous, a& if they had no heads to be smashed or 
backs to be scratched. They grumbled that "it 
was darned hard " if they were not allowed to offer 
themselves as a certain pot shot at thirty yards to 
a Russian sharpshooter. They had their own way of 
firing, and they would stick to it. The naval 
brigade would fire broadsides. There was always 
something the matter with the guns, until the last 
one in the battery was loaded ; then, with or without 
orders, away went the broadside, and the gunners 
jumped up upon the parapet, each to watch his own 
shot. If the natural result followed, and the reckless 
salt had his head knocked off, no one thought any 
thing about it : if it was only an arm, he would look 
at it for a moment, and then say in an under tone, 
"I'm blowed if them Ruskies haven't knocked off my 
fin. Here, doctor, just belay this : make it all taut, 
will ye :" and then he would go at it again, until the 
inflammation supervening made him knock up. So 
Jack would pull up guns into inaccessible positions, 
and with a cutlass and ship pistol storm any thing. 
He was in Sebastopol before the Russians were out, 
and even before the Zouaves got in. He got 
the first-fruits of the plunder there ; and if you 

p 2 
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vamted asj ^ eanoR," such as a cross, or an amulet, 
or a medal, jov Iiad oolr to go to the quartos of 
the naral Ixigade, and, for abom ten times hs 
or^mal rahiev jca might get anj thing, from a alr^ 
medal of the order of St. Vladimir to a grer great 
coat- The first evening I was in camp I heard one 
of the brigade cnrsi^ himself and cchei? imh an 
energr ihal surpassed ordinary cnrsng. It seems he 
had fixnid a box in SebastopcJ, and had put it in his 
pocket. He vas st4^>ped br the sentries, and 
seardted, and the box vas (^ned in his presence. 
It contained Ibwaan trinkets and, anKwg other 
things, a vatch and chain. Ja^'s despair va&. not at 
baring been made to disgorge, for that vas a general 
grierance, but that he had been snch a fool as noc 
to look into the box : for if he had. he said, he 
Toold hare natnrallT pat the vatch in his vaxcfa- 
pocket and let the seals hang oat : and then, who 
woald hare had a right to deprive him of his 
propertT? 

This rattling, dare-denl style makes Jack very 
popular vith the mnhitade. and very useful upon 
some occasions ; bat it should not operate to ihrow 
into tie shade the less-obtrasive services of ilie more 
stea^ly and better-disciplined troops of ihe same arm. 
It fihoTild not be forgotten — or rather, it ought to be 
known — thai the naval brigade served twenty-one 
puns at the =iege of SebastopoL and the sie^ 
anii^ery feerred a hundred and fifty. There is no 
Vraxicb of the service whose deeds require more 
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notice and acknowledgment, by a judicious military 
critic, than those of the siege artillery. It is rarely 
possible for them to distinguish themselves as other 
men can. They cannot be the first in a rush. The 
spectator's eye is not upon thorn. They must be 
always out of sight, always with their guns. Their 
deeds are only seen in crumbling parapets, broken 
walls, and disabled cannon. Yet it is under the 
protection of their fire that the others do all the 
work ; and it is upon the precision of their fire that 
success or &ilure mainly depend. Xow, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that it ia of our superiority in 
thid particular arm, and of the precision of fire of 
our battering-train, that our officers were generally 
most proud. 

Circumstances placed the officers of this branch 
of the service in comparative obscurity, and Mr. 
Kussell led them there. He did more than this, for 
he, I believe quite unintentionally, spread a notion 
in England that the naval brigade did all, or the 
best part, of the bombardment. Men who have 
done their duty well cannot bear up against a feel- 
ing of discouragement if they are entirely unappre- 
ciated. I don't know that ibis feeling obtains in the 
artillery, but it would influence me if I were one of 
them. 

AU this time we are standing by Mr. Uussell's 
stable, and looking over the plain upon the Tcher- 
naya highlanfls. My companion has learned from 
the groom that the historiographer has not been in 
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bed very long ; that he had been writing nearly all 
night, and is certainly not likely to be visible at this 
early hour : so we turned back again, not quite re 
infecid, for we had enjoyed our walk, and gained an 
appetite ; but I was disappointed in the expectation 
of renewing an acquaintance, too slight and too long 
ago, to justify me in repeating my call alone. 

To breakfast — the day is still young — and then, 
to horse. 

We set outi as usual, a goodly company. This 
time we took a direction from our tents more to the 
right, gallopped across the stony ground, and struck 
the Karabelnaia ravine, along which ran the course 
of an ancient waterway, and also a new mihtary 
road. After many windings between rude rocks, this 
ravine brought us to the inevitable trenches, and the 
usual process of jumping down, passing along zig- 
zags, to the imminent danger of our knees, and 
jumping up again over parapets of loose soil, recom- 
menced. We were now in the French lines before 
the Mamelon, and the dome-shaped elevation which 
had been the scene of so many battles, and will be 
so famous in the military history of France, was upon 
our right. The Mamelon is useless now, for it served 
only as an outwork to the Malakoff. We looked at 
its earthworks, and we passed on. Before us rose 
the celebrated hill, still crested with the low ruins of 
the tower destroyed by our siege artillery in the first 
bombardment. At the foot of the hill on which the 
town stands a high bank, pierced with embrasures, 
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Still exists, and rtghl and left iliLs bank extends. 
There is now a gap and a roadway leading to the 
top of the hill, and on that top was a flagstart'and a 
telegraph. There was also a knot of French officers, 
and a considerable number of French gunners. There 
was a moremcnt among them, and it was evident 
that something practical was going on. 

A sentinel was walking to and fro before the en- 
trance, and his musket fell from his shoulder, and he 
gave the peremptory signal '* On no passe pas " as 
we rode up. Discussion was out of tlie question, but 
he was so good as to toll us, that if we rode on some 
way along the curtain wo should find a way througli, 
and could go down on the other side. This we did; 
and, having made our way over tliis curtain, and 
through the ditches, saw an excellect reason for 
excluding hs curievj: from the Hamelon fort. A 
gun went ofi* from the top of the hill while wo were 
looking at it, and a shell from the other side of the 
harbour came whistling and twisting through space, 
and fell on the side of the hill, sending up a cloud 
of dust, and scattering its splinters about almost to 
where we stood. Even our companions, who grum- 
bled that it was very illnatured of the French to 
exclude us from their conquest, could not but admit 
that it was bettor to kei-p amateurs out of a fort that 
was in active fire. Keeping under the earthworks 
of the redoubt, we now descended the hill, until wo 
arrived at that much-knocked-about group of houses 
called the Karabelnaia suburb. Lying underneath 
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the MalakoflT. all the missiles whicli overtopped that 
fort fell into this suburb, and a most uu comfortable 
place for a quiet studious man the suburb must have 
been. The streets here appear to have been narrow 
and ill-paved, and the whole place was an utter 
wreck. £ven here, however, the dogs and cats alill 
lingered. Tliese dogs and cats were tbe only living 
Russian things we saw in Sebastopol ; and 1 know 
nothing which impressed us so sadly with the idea 
of destroyed domesticities as the distress and shy- 
ness of these poor half-starved animals. We trietl 
in vain to cutico one of the cats, and wo were still 
less successful in a chacc after them. For the sura 
of five shillings, one of our party obtained a good 
specimen of the brown curLsh mastiff, which forms 
tho staple canine conuuodity of Sebastopol, and ho 
was sent up to tbe camp, and, after some feeding and 
caressing, became, in two days, halC but only half, 
reconciled to his conquerors. 

Passing through the Karabclnaia, and down the 
steep beyond, we pursued our way through a i>art of 
the town at the back of tho docks, and thence made 
our course up to Fort St. Paul, where we had not 
bcon on previous days. This was the fort that 
was blown up in so mysterious a manner aflcr the 
Russians had quitted possession. Some persons say, 
however, that there was no mystery in tho matter ; 
that common precaution wouhl have prevented the 
catastrophe ; that a Russian boat's crew lande<l in 
open day, and within shot of a thousand KngUshand 
French rifles, if any of the plunderers and lookers 
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on had had rifles in their bands; and, having staid on 
shore ten minutes, rowed away and waited at a safe 
distance to sec the explosion, llow this may be I 
do not know, but Fort Paul was certainly now " black 
with the miner's blast," and useless for present pur- 
poses. Having satisfied our curiosity here, we turned 
back again along the dockyard creek, and passed by 
the barracks where the wounded and the dead had 
been found on the tenth, while we were in another 
part of the city. The place was clear now, and wo 
could only imagine, as we looked at the low rooms 
whence we were told they had been taken, what 
the misery of these poor wretches must have been. 
T did not, however, linger long, for the difficulty of 
obtaining any reliable information was so great, that 
we might not have seen the actual scene at all. 
Among the crowds of sight-seers every one had a 
different story, and I place no confidence in any 
thing but what my eyes shewed me in Sebastopol. 

While we were standing at the northern part of 
the barracks a kIicH from the t>attcry opposite whisked 
high over our heads. It was evidently directed to the 
MalakolT, but fell short just inside the wall which 
skirted the heights above us. There was a terrible 
flight upwards of dust and stones, and in a breach 
made in the wall we immediately saw a tall rider 
upon a frightened horse. He was halfway tlirough 
the gap, and a precipice of some two hundred feet 
was on our side of him. For a moment we made sure 
that he must topple over and be killed ; but either the 
horse sUpped, or the rider was able to pull him over. 
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for, to our great relief, horse and man tumbled over 
togetlier among the loose stones of the gap, ami what 
threatened to be a tragedy ended in a Iiearty laugh 
at the scrambling cavalier. 

We now pursued our often- trodden road hy the 
margin of the inner harbour, and counted the stores 
of anclioi's and cannon, and piled cannon-shot, all of 
which latter we were told wa^i of too small calibre to 
he of much use ; and we went round again over the 
flat garden land, at the head of the inner harbour, 
to the French |)art of the town, or rather to the city 
of Scbastopol ; for the English part, on the right of 
the inner Imrbour, is no more Sebastopol than Wool- 
wich is London. As we passed near the arsenal 
wc found soldiers pitching some packets into a 
bonfire, and the packets exploded with a conside- 
ndile report. Some of my companions grumbled and 
swore a little, but rode on quietly by the fire. 2 
asked what they were doing. 

"The idiots are throwing the Russian ball-car- 
tridges into the fire : they 'U kill some one pro-_ 
sently." 

Wliat power a ball may have when exploded from 
a ball cartridge, without the direction or compression 
of a musket- barrel, I do not know, hut it was deci- 
dedly an unpleasant vicinity. 

Keeping the outside of the city, we now cane 
upon that building in the form of a Greek temple, 
which looked so linndaomo with its cannon>chipped 
columns, and formed so conspicuous an object of this 
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city. A party of French soldiers were bringing the 
timber out of it, and I was sorry I hn*\ not more 
specially' visited it before. It is now known to have 
been the Aimenian Church. It is situate upon the 
incline under the French works and the wonder is 
how it escaped so well. Among the woodwork now 
in course of removal by the Frcncli was some very 
handsome carving, but it was all broken to pieces. 

Tliencc we rode on to the forts in tlio neigh- 
bourhood of the Quarantine Bay, and to where 
a little spit of laud runs out, and a bridle-way, 
having the walls of the fort to the left, extends to 
the end of the promontory. A French picquet had 
piled their arms before a small circular guard-house, 
and were lounging on the floor inside. We must 
needs go to the end to admire the prospect, and look 
at the forts opposite. While wo were thxis occupied, 
the solitary sentinel on duty remarked to one of our 
party— 

" Pour V0U8 monsieur, c'est votre affaire ; mais 
pour moi decidement jc ne suis pas las de la vie." 

" What docs he say 1" 

" He says he isn't tired of his life if you are." 

" What does he mean by that f 

^Daus quelques minutes on lancera sur nous au 
moins cinq coups dc canon : et alors voos filerez sans 
doubt Mais moi il faut bien (]ue jo resto ; ct vu 
que quand cela commence 91 dure toujours pour un 
quart d'hcure je n'aurai pas la chance." 

It was certainly true there was a most ominous 
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movement in the battery opposite, and my frieiA 
seemed to feel tliat if the Httle guard-house wm 
knocked down, and some of our allies killed **« 
notre intention," bad -would come of it. That I know 
was their reason for hurrying away ; but for myselC 
I claim credit (or admit the discredit, as the reader 
may please) for Iiaviiig felt all along that we were 
pushing our lov\) of the picturesque to a disagreeable 
extreme. However, we got away in time, and the 
Russians saved their powder. 

We rode back througli the city. We stopped at 
the stops that led np to the public walk, where the 
monument with the unreadable inscription stands. 
To-day Sebastopol was full of pedestrians. The 
plunder had been, for the moat part, removed, and 
passes were not so strictly required. A sentinel, 
however, was posted at the foot of these broad steps, 
and would let no one up without a pass. The reason 
was curious. A French lady had been sitting in the 
promenade, and sketching, when a shell tumbled almost 
at her feet. Fortunately it did not explode, or she 
would have been blown to pieces, for, of course, she 
did not think of lying down. Why this event 
should operate to interdict all persons from the spot 
who had no tickets I could not quite understand ; 
but so it was. 

Somebody has translated the inscription. It seems 
tluit it tolls the world that the monument has been 
erected to one Potropaulowsky, or some such &mous 
hero — for I confess I did not recognise, and do not 
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remember, the name ; — and that it informs man- 
kind that it was erected to him in order that others 
may emulate him. If he could stand upon his own 
monument, and look around him, he would see what 
such heroism and such imitations come to at last. 

From this spot I took a formal farewell of Sebas- 
topol. If I lived in it for twenty years I could see 
no more of it. I had ridden, and walked, and 
peered into, and explored, the ruins, until they began 
to bore me — as I doubt not my writing about them has 
already begun to bore the reader. If this be so, think 
how they must bore the poor fellows, who, having all 
the joys and hospitalities of London at their command 
— if they could only get there — have no other prospect 
but to look, day after day, a whole winter through, 
upon these dreary desolations ; and no other occupa- 
tion but to drag bit by bit of these crumbling remains 
up to the plateaxi, to house themselves in I 

And yet folk at home wonder that officers have 
urgent private business to take them to England ! 
As though any man who has not heard a woman's 
voice for twenty dreary months — who has been living 
a round of camp routine in tent and trench, broken 
only about once in two months by some operation 
which does not always bring glory to the country or 
promotion to the officer ; and, if it did, occupies 
only a portion of the army — as if a man, whose 
mother, wife, or sweetheart, would hardly know his 
&ce again through the beard that has grown since 
last she saw him — as if any man who has hved 
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through this, and is threatened with a perpetuity of 
it, can fail to have very urgent private attairs in 
England t 

If KnglanJ wants to be well served she must hare 
some bowels of compassion. Fighting is not such a 
pleasant, exciting well-paid profession as elderly 
bankei-s and young apprentices fancy. The mono- 
tonous tedium of a camp is, after the first three days' 
novelty has worn off, something to drive a man crazy 
if he have no duties ; and if he have duties, they can 
only mitigate the ennui : they cannot kill the monster. 
Nothing could exceed the frankness with wliich every 
one, who chose to communicate his secret thoughts to 
me upon the subject, declared that it was nothing 
but the fear of a dishonourable construction, or the 
inability to give up his commission, which kept him 
in the Crimea. Oh, how they all sigh for home ! 
Home, if it were but for a fortnight I If the whole 
population of the Riissian empire, serried and in 
arms, could be drawn up between Balaklava and the 
plateau, and a steamer with her steam up. bound for 
Loudon, were hzzing at the Ordnance Wharf, I 'd 
back the officers of the Hritish army to cut their way 
through all that mass, even if thoy were convinced 
that only ten could survive to leap upon her deck. 

The men, as a body, do not feel this so much afi 
the officers : they have not so much to tempt them 
at home ; but still they do feci it. Campaigning in 
the Crimea is not liko India or country quarters. If 
you would have willing hearts and willing hands, you 
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should relieve, not regiments, but individuals. Every 
officer and man who has served a certain time in the 
Crimea, and who wishes for it, should have six 
months' leave of absence, and a free passage to and 
fro. Stop his promotion during that time, if you 
please ; but allow him the option to come back and 
take a civilization bath without dishonour. 

We chatted a little of these matters as we rode 
home to camp. 
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THE CAMP AND THE BATTLB-TIELDS. 



Sept. 13/A — I was almost knocked up with unaccus- 
tomed fatigue. We had a quiet daj in camp ; 
walked about and paid visits ; saw the regimenta 
paraded, and awkward squads in a state of drill ; 
assisted at an iuspcction of cavalry, which was a very 
fine sight, hut hardly merits description. Apart 
from tlio accident of scenery, the same thing may be 
witneaaed any day in one of our home encampments. 
Strolling abouU we came upon a little crowd 
assembled round a hut. An auction was going on. 
The fonner occupant of this hut was a man most 
popular with the men, and beloved by his companions. 
His saddles, his stirrups, his whips, his horses, his 
canteen, his clothes, were all brought forward. The 
value of every thing was canvassed, and sometimee 
the biddings were very active. A non-commissioned 
officer — I never could loom to distinguish tlic different 
grades and designations of the non-commissioned 
officers — acted as auctioneer. Perhaps you imagine 
that every one was sorrowful and sad. What under 
feeling there may have been I cannot tell : perhaps 
many a man felt a sadness he was ashamed to shew ; 
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but none was openly displayed. Tlio jest was as 
loud and frequent aa if they haU been handicapping 
a hurdle-race. Had pity boon choked by custom of 
fell deeds, and dreadful objects become so familiar 
that uo fooling was left among these men ? Not so. 
There was no one of them who would not have 
recklessly risked his own life to save his companion 
in arms, or even to rescue his body from the enemy. 
But " what is done cannot be undone " is a feeling 
that becomes rapidly common in a plague-struck 
city, or in a camp where "casualties" occur daily. 
Human nature could not sustain a constant strain 
upon its synkpathies. I went away almost imme- 
diately, for the scene impressed me wth a discomfort 
which reflection afterwards told mo arose from my 
own personal immunity from the hammer of expe- 
rience which had hardened others. 

In the afternoon we went to the encampment of 
the naval brigade. They were under ordei-s for 
ship-board, and Jack was trying to dispose of his 
least portable plunder, but principally of his horses. 
One follow had been riding a lean groggy-legged 
beaat at full gallop up and down all day, and when 
he hail well warmed him, and put him on a hill-side, 
with his head towards the top, would dismount and 
pass his hand over his legs, and descant upon his 
excellencies with an energy and elo(iuence tliat would 
do honour to " the comer." Ho sold the brute at 
last for tliirty shillings. Where ho got him from no 
one knows, but everybody guosaed. There wore 

4 
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several mules in this encampment which many of my 
friends would have bid round sums for, but they were 
rather afraid that, after the departure of the present 
owner, some other might turn up. 

While we were strolling about, a lieutenant in the 
gave us an account of his last Christmas din- 
ner. Ho bought a goose for twelve shillings, and 
some aaucc for which lie paid eight. Then for five 
shillings he obtained a bason full of flour, and for 
eight shillings more he got about four pounds of 
])liuns. This, in the hands of a mess cook, was 
turned into a very black goose, and a remarkably 
sorry jmdding. But for eight shillings more he 
obtained a bottle of brandy : and a very uncom- 
fortable festival it was. I hope my gallant friend — 
for ho was, and is, a remarkably gallant young 
Irishman — will have a much better dinner this 
Christmas-day, 1855. 

14rt — AVc had resolved upon a long ride, which 
should end with Balaklava ; and taking leave of 
several of our mess-companions, whose hospitality 
and good-fellowship will always be a pleasant recol- 
lection, and an agreeable obligation, we rode away 
direct for the Malakoff. 

At the foot of the famous hill the French sentinel 
still kept his guard. Wo skirted the short earth- 
work, and entered the Little Redan, a small enclo- 
sure of earthworks and gabions, where broken im- 
plonieiits of war were still scattered about, where 
tlu' guns still loiiked from the embrasures, and everv 
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presence of a fiirious canonade jet remained. Here 
we talked with a French officer on duty, and it tells 
strongly for the hard work to which our officers 
had been confined, that we were obliged to ask of 
him the way to the scite of the battle of Inkermann. 

It was not very far off, but we managed to lose 
our way. As we passed over the incline to the right 
of the fort the ground was strewed with bayonets, 
and fragments of French uniform, and broken car- 
touch-boxes, and with white cartridge-cases. Our 
senses told us that they who had once used these 
things were not far off. Some of the Russians had 
been so lightly buried, that the Frenchman told us, 
that, in leaning against the parapet that morning, 
the earth had given way, and he found himself in 
contact with livid human flesh. 

Hiding hither and thither, as one object or another 
claimed our notice, we got entangled in the French 
lines, and found ourselves on the shore of the har- 
bour near Careening Bay. Here the opposite shore 
trends outwards, and the harbour is certainly no- 
thing like half a mile across. We fancied we could 
almost hear the Russians in the battery opposite 
talk. It had been easy to hear the report of a 
rifle, and to feel the ball. Our companions to-day, 
however, had a reasonable dislike to unnecessary 
danger, and we kept close behind the earthworks of 
the now abandoned Russian battery. 

Retracing our steps, and descending a steep hill, 
we came upon the ravine of Careening Bay. A fine 
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bridge of white stone spanned the ravine, and we 
imagined tliat this must be the bridge of Inkcrmann. 
The scenery was wihl and beautiful. But there was 
uo road to tliis .splendid structure. Pathways ran 
liither and tliither, but there was no broad liighway. 
The bridge had been fenced with barricades, but 
those appeared to have been recently tlirown down; 
and when we got upon it, and rode along in single 
file, it occurred to us that this was not a bridge, but 
the aqueduct whence the water bad been brought to 
Sebastopol before the allies detorted it. 

A little examination shewed us that this was the 
fact. Before us rose Mount Sapoune. The country 
looked BO wild and highland, that, bui for the pre- 
sence of an occasional group of French soldiers 
loitering about, we should have imagined we had got 
within the Kussian fastnesses. A road now ex- 
tended to our left ; but after a council of war it was 
determined that this did not lead to our destination. 
We rode, therefore, up the hill, and soon got involved 
in some of the deepest and most unpleasant trenches 
that indifferent cavalier ever had to ride among. 
Scrambling over the loose shingle of the parapets, 
and jumping down into the trenches, then mountingj 
up again the perpendicular walls of the stony foas, 
were works too often repeated for our peace of 
body. Several times I narrowly escaped crushing 
a leg. and once my horse fell with me. My com- 
panion had a still nan-ower chance, for ho was car- 
ried under a covered way which just grazed hia 
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head a^ he entered it, and became lower as he ad- 
vanced, Uireatening to crusli him between the beams 
and the saddle. However, we worked our way 
along, not very certain of our direction, until we 
came to a battery manned by French seamen. 
This was the extreme point held by the French, 
and the valley which it commanded swarmed with 
Kussian sharpshooters. A " f}eHt qruxrt d'heure" ho'w- 
ever, they told us, would bring us to the scene we 
were in search of. So we went away again over the 
hill.H, with heather up to our horse's knees, until at 
last we came to a road, which, I believe, is that 
vagrant, evor-present Woronzoff Road. We de- 
scended into this road, down a very steep lull, and 
found that it led away straight for the enemy's 
countiy. It skirted the side of a mountain. Below 
it, on our right, was a deep ravine, and across it were 
Kirricadcs — dry stone walls, which sometimes started 
from opposite sides, and overlapped each other, leav- 
ing a continuous line of defence, and yet a pathway 
between. Sometimes there were no such intervals, 
and we were obliged to scramble round them by the 
precipitous side of the valley. At last tlio ravine 
opened, and before us, on the opposite sido of a 
wider valley into which it debouched, we saw a 
ruined tower and other ovidcncss of a dilapidated 
middle-age edifice. These were the ruins of Inker- 
mann. The hill to our left was the hill so stoutly 
held by the Guards ; the heights and depths around 
us wore the scenes of the fierce struggle and the 
disastrous retreat. 
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Following the road, we came to an angle where the 
road now ends ; and here we found a small party 
of soldiers — the first human beings we had seen for 
three miles — sitting under the protection of the 
earthworks of a battery. 

We asked our way down to the caves of Inker- 
man n. 

" There they are," they said, pointing to the 
scarped rocks on the other side of the valley ; " but 
if Messieurs go ten paces in front of this parapet, 
they will be shot like rabbits." 

" You don't mean to say that the Russians are in 
possession of the caves V 

" They have been firing at us from them all the 
morning. Earlier in the day they were firing 
cannon-shot half a mile up the road you have just 
come down. There" — ducking his head under the 
parapet — "they are firing at us now." 

There certainly was a distant report and a little 
puff of smoke in the valley below, but the danger 
did not appear very great to any of us. I think 
even my civilian nerves could have stood being shot 
at for a long time at that distance. 

Wc looked about us, in spite of the riflemen, but 
there was nothing to be seen except a very pretty 
valk'v with boM rocky hills. As, however, our 
friends the liuskics might have crept nearer, under 
cover of tlic brushwood and heather, we did not 
look lonjr. but joii'irc'il back again tlie way wc came. 
Tht y did not \y,\y us the compliment of sending any 
nir)rt' cannoii-lialls up the road. Without a guide 
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who had been present at the affair, it was not very 
easy to reaUze the battle of Inkennann. Part of the 
scene of the retreat the Sussians would not allow us 
to see ; and there are so many elevations among 
these heights, that we could not be quite sure which 
was the scene of the deadliest part of the struggle. 

Following the road, it led us upwards upon the 
plateau, and in a few minutes we found ourselves in 
the French and Turkish camp — part of that camp. 
as these were the hills, which we had seen on a 
former morning from Mr. Kussell's hut. 

Here we stopped at a canteen and had some 
bread and cheese, and some bad brandy and water. 
Everybody seemed very jolly and comfortable, 
especially the cantitiiere, who had grown fat and 
aged in the exercise of her calling. But we must 
not dally, for we have still a long ride before us, 
and the horses will not bear to be pressed this hot 
weather. 

We rode through a portion of the camp, and 
descended to the little river Tchernaya — a brook 
such as you may see in almost any part of England 
— with banks generally shelving on one side and 
precipitous on the other. Thousands of Frenchmen 
were bathing, or rather dabbling and washing in it. 
Here at least we were fully under the protection of 
our allies. We continued in the road above it, 
until we came to a handsome, new-looking bridge 
which spanned its scanty channel. This was the 
scene of the battle of the Tchernaya. There is a 
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)iigh liill before ub, on which the French have now 
erected a battery ; the plateau risea up on our right : 
we arc, indeed, riding along its declivity. There are 
two defiles in our front. The i-oad which runs along 
the bridge leads into one ; the other skirts the hill 
on which the French battery now stands. The 
Kussians came dowu these two defiles, attempted to 
take the hill, to force the bridge, and to esUiblish 
themselves upou the heights of the plateau, and 
penetrate into tlie camp. The bridge is now patrolled 
by French sentinels, who will not allow us to paas. 
A very strong force ia encamped all about. 

Aflor comparing the scene before ns with our 
recollection of Mr. Russell's account of the recent 
battle, wo continued our route by the side of the 
clear pellucid a<iueduct, exactly like an English mill- 
race, full of healthy weeds and little diving frogs — 
salad and frogs, and yet a French encampment all 
around I 'R'here this aqueduct now debouches I did 
not remark, but we were riding up its stream, over a 
tract of low underwood through which it flows — led 
along a channel much higher than the river which 
meanders below. Our course brought us to a point 
where, by damming up the stream, the French or 
the Russians have formed a little shallow lake, 
wherein our allies were again disporting themselves. 
Turning ofl" from the valley of the Tchcmaya, we 
now came upon the Sardinian encampment, and met 
parties of Italians, looking hke MacduCs army as 
represented by Mr. Charles Kcan. Every soldier 
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Iraa" enveloped by a Imrden of groen boughs. The 
.Sardinians wore hutting thomsolves. They were 
buikling ihemselvca bowers of green branches, and 
very picturesque they look. 

Nothing can exceed the soldierlike and exquisitely 
orderly appearance of this encampment. It is the 
only approach to our old ideas of a Uonian encamp- 
ment which vre saw. A low rampart and a ditoh are 
drawn along its front, and the conical hill they 
defended so well is surmounted by a regular fort 
which Vauban might have made. The green leaves 
of their huts, the costume of their riflemen, their 
neatly-traced Unos, and their Ixigh fortress hill, lend 
a pecuharly picturesque character to this part of the 
great allied camp. 

There is great cordiaUty between the English and 
Sardinian officers, and more frequent personal friend- 
ships than between any other of the alhcd nations. 
The Sardinian oflicers arc all gentlemen, and fre- 
quently of high hereditary rank. The habits of the 
English and Sardinian officers suit each other, and 
that is the true tie of intimacy. We were delayed 
some time by our companions* visits to their friends 
in this camp, and we had much difficulty in escaping 
from their hospitahty. Nothing could have been 
pleasanter than to stay among them for a week, if 
we had the time ; but the day was wearing, and 
we had other visits yet to pay. 

Separated from the Sardinians only by a shallow 
dell, upon a slight elevation at the mouth of a defile 
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which runs away into the mountains, with the steep 
cliffs of the Mackenzie lieights in his ftill front, vrith 
a lofty hill behind him, and with sheep and oxen 
grazing on the sward which spreads at the foot of 
his encampment, stands Sir CoUn Campbell and his 
kilted host. He looks liko a highland chieftain 
guarding the pass into his native fastnesses, and sur- 
rounded by the booty gathered in some recent low- 
land foray. The bagpipes are playing in full disso- 
nance, and the Gaels look stout, and red-haired, and 
happy. Sir Colin is there to guard those defiles 
whence the Euss may come down in strength at any 
moment, and spread havoc and dismay over the 
plain of Balaklava ; perhaps appropriate the honest 
earnings of the conscientious storekeepers at Kadi- 
koi, but certainly burn the shipping in Balaklava har- 
bour, and cut off our communications with the sea. 

From this spot is best seen the weak point of our 
position. The Mackenzie heights, as precipitous as 
the St. Vincent's rocks at Clifton, and bristling with 
batteries, protect the llussians in Sir CoHn's front, 
the highlands harbour them upon his right. Unless 
we have enterprise enough to advance and drive 
the enemy before us, we must be here always on the 
defensive, employing a large and trustworthy por- 
tion of our army to clo>e the exit from those moun- 
tains. 

All this was admirably pointed out to us by the 
<^allant soldier who did the Iionours of the camp to 
us — one of tlio vory few officers 1 met in the Crimea 
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who said he had no wish at alt to go home, that 
fighting was his business, and camp hfe his natural 
state of existence. He gave us some ration rum and 
a biscuit, and advised us to go up the hill behind, and 
see the military character of the country, and to 
gallop five miles towards the Baidar district, to see a 
magnificent villa which had belonged to a prince 
Somethingkoff, but now to the alhes by right of con- 
quest. We looked at the sun, and ,we looked at our 
horses, and we trotted away modestly over Balaklava 
plain. 

Over Balaklava plain we rode for more than two 
hours. We tracked every incident in the Balaklava 
battle and the fatal charge. The men were of course 
buried at once, but the horses lay upon the plain all 
the winter. Some of their bones may yet be seen 
whitening in the sun. The cannon-balls are frequent 
in the field. We rode to the Fedukhine heights. We 
looked at the Turkish redoubts. I cut a stick from 
the vineyards which impeded the first impetus of the 
charge of the fourth dragoons : it is a very little 
stick. The vineyard is now but a tangled brake : 
the rich plain of Balaklava is trampled and wasted, 
and war-blighted. It bears nothing but batteries 
now, and the grape you find there is large, and 
heavy, and sohd, and tastes of death. I tried to bring 
a nine-pound shot away, but it was an awkward 
rolling load upon the saddle, and tumbled off as I 
leaped the nasty ditch which runs or stagnates in front 
of Kadikoi. 
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It was night when we delivered up our horses to be 
led back to camp — alaa ! tliere was no shelter to bo 
obtained for thcin atBalaklava — and threw ourselves 
upon the hopitality of the "Lindsay" and her captain. 

14/A — This day was passed upon trodden gi*ound. 
We lived on sliipboard, and wc walked all over Ba- 
laklava plain. Wo rc-viaitcd the Sardinians, and 
we mounted their hill. One of the Beld-officers 
of tho Highlanders — and no one could have had a 
better opportunity of seeing the action — described to 
us how beautifully the Sardinians retook their moun- 
tain after the Russians liad gained possession of it 
by surprise at the commencement of tho battle of 
the Tchernaya. 

The Ruskics had corac from the defile which tho 
hill overlooks, and had crept up the precipitous side 
which commands the river and faces the heights 
beyond. Their supports were swarming up, and a 
very important post it was for an invading enemy. 
No one wlio has not felt what it is to walk up this hill, 
taking it quietly, stopping frequently to rest and draw 
breath, under pretence, probably, of admiring tlio 
prospect, can imagine what it would be to march up it 
at a charging pace, and with a strong force of 
Ku8sians blazing away at you from five hundred feet 
above you. The Sardinians advanced in compact 
masses, and tho Russ thought he should drive them 
back with ball and bayonet over the steep sides of 
tho clifis. Those steep cliffs, however, favoured a 
a little Italian strattgem. One by one, and two by 
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two, and tlirce by three, those smart, active, bandit- 
looking, sliarpshooters, stole avFRy fi-om the rear of 
tho Sardinian columns, and sheltered themselves be- 
neath the precipice. I dare say Iho spike which 
protrudes from iho butt of their rifle, which passes 
under the arm-pit, and steadies tho weapon when 
taking aim, and which, thrust into tho ground, sup- 
ports it in an upright posture out of danger of tho 
moisture of the earth when it is out of immediate 
use — I dare say this iron spike helped tho Sardi- 
nian rifleman to climb. The Russians were fully 
occupied in preparing for tho charge in front. Little 
detachments of light infantry were joining the rifle- 
men who had skulked round to the Russians' flanks. 
Then tho mass of Italian troops marched steadily up 
through a heavy fire ; the riflemen and light infantry, 
having climbed the steep, emerged from their ambus- 
cade and attacked on each side ; the Russians were 
driven over ; and the Sardinians recovered their hill. 
It was after this lesson that tliey built the fort upon 
the top. 

We left no comer of tho plain of Balaklava unex- 
plored ; and I think my friend the captain of the 
" Lindsay/' who was my only companion this day, will 
admit now, as he loudly asserted at tho time, that I 
fairly walked him ofl^his legs. As wo stood upon a 
liill above Kadikoi, a mighty and familiar shout 
echoed among the mountains. " Uark I Tally-ho P 
There thoy are, away they go. Such hallooing, 
such cracking of whips, such reckless riding over 
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tlic rocks. Off scampers the "kishtar/' the name 
which the camp has given to the ownerless dog of 
these wilds. It's a strong field and a rough countrj. 
The French officers, with their straight legs and 
long stirnipa, ride very gallantly down the st«ep. 
The English officers seem to think they are on a 
turn})ikc road. The soldiers and camp-followers 
turn out and scramhle after as best they can. 
" Kishtar" makes for Kadikoi and the houses, 
but being headed in that direction, he turns off to 
tlio left, crosses the rail and the ditch, and makes 
for a stiff earthwork with a foss, and a parapet 
studded with holes and spikes, to prevent cavalry 
from riding up it, guns in the embrasures, and 
buildings behind the earthwork, in which an un- 
fortunate dog may hope to find shelter. Vain is 
tliy hope, kishtar ! llalf-a-dozen horsemen have 
taken the lead of the crowd. Their short stirrups, 
and tliat unniistakoable gathering up of the reins, 
juid NottHng down in the saddle, are unpleasant 
syuiptonis for a bunted beast. It is no joke to be 
linnti'd by lioi':scnion who ride short and handle 
(lieir rcius witli both hands — as Frenchmen do not — 
;ind si'ttle down in their saddles. They gallop over 
Ihe pitfalls, which are supposed to be impassable to 
cavalry, and up tlio ])arapct, and over the guns, and 
turn jiour ki.shtar lioforo ho could reach his skulking- 
]ilaro. Tlioy scetn to think no more of tlie im- 
pcdinuMit than thoy would of an earthen bank in 
I'ciuhrokosliiro, or a wide gap in a Leice.stershire 
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fence. Then the chase is lost to eye, but not to 
ear. Let us climb up higher. Our Gallic friends 
are tailing off, the Britannic nimrods are still at the 
tail of the kishtar, and urge his speed by their wild 
halloos. Now he turns, and runs for yonder hill, 
where a French force is encamped. The red 
breeches turn out to see the fun. They do not 
shoot him as they were wont to do, for they now 
understand that these good offices against the 
enemy are only rewarded by British curses ; but 
they scream and shout, and frighten the kishtar 
away from their inhospitable camp. He is a game 
dog : he bounds away with renewed vigour. We 
see the select field ever and anon as they rise over 
the eminences, and we lose them as they descend 
into the hollows. He is making away for the 
Sardinians and the Highlanders. We judge, from 
faint distant shouts, that he is still afoot, and that he 
has turned down the defile towards the Turkish 
camp below. The light breeze brings us ever and 
anon a far-off echo of the still-enduring chase: but 
it is gone for us. Whether the kishtar will stagger 
and die, with lolling tongue and bursting veins, 
upon some hill in front of the Mackenzie heights, 
or whether he will lead his pursuers within the 
Russian lines, and make them fight their way back 
again with their hunting-whips through a squadron 
of Cossacks — weapons wherewith Greeks were wont 
to quell and fright armed slaves — we cannot tell. 
We also are " as tired as a dog," and, halting home 
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to our cabin, drink a bumper after dinner to the 
honour of the game kishtar of Crim'Tartarj. 

I forgot to mention, that iu the early morning we 
visited the long lines of burial-places that skirt the 
road which leads from Balaklava. I forgot, also, to 
mention, that we lunched at a Sardinian canteen, 
where absinthe, and orrieto, and vermuth, and le- 
monade, and such like unintoxicating beverages, are 
articles of common consumption. 

16th — It is Sunday, and we land at the Leander 
Creek, and walk over the mountains to hear the 
monks chaunt the Greek service at the monastery of 
St. Oeorgo. It is a fine breezy walk over these 
high hills, and the toil is rewarded by the moet 
commanding view we have yet had of the allied 
possessions in Tartary. Hence we can see over the 
plateau, as well as over the plain. Judge, reader, 
what this view was in the early morning. Fortu- 
nately the sun had not attained its full power when 
we climbed these mountains. It was plcasanter to 
follow the curvings of the valley which wo descended 
to in our way to the monastery. But the Turks 
had once encamped about this spot. There were 
green barrows which told of the doings of famine 
and cholera in the winter past, and the way is 
still strewed with rotting beasts which taint the 
air, and fester iu the hot sun. 

Then wo rise again, and we pass through a vil- 
lage of hospital buildings. They are of wood 
with roofs of zinc or iron sheeting, wliich a storm 
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has in some places roUed up, and in others blown 
bodily off. We look in as far as delicacy will per- 
mit, and we note that all is comfortable and clean, 
and that the kitchens are preparing light diet — 
" chicken fixings," as a Yankee would say — for 
the sick. Half a mile on is a church, with its 
green cupola, and around it is a churchyard. Then 
a long line of buildings, the greater portion of re- 
cent erection. These are the quarters of distin- 
guished invalids, and also the habitation of the 
Russian Governor of Balaklava, whose Kttle chil- 
dren are running about, and make friends with us 
and with two French chasseurs who have been 
shooting hares and small birds with a Russian 
musket. A little passage through this line of ha- 
bitations leads, by a short descent, down to the 
internal court of the monastery. Thence onwards 
a few yards, and we emerge upon a terrace. The 
Euxine is before us — a boundless field of emerald. 
Even this Euxine cannot choose but look beautiful 
in such a day as this. The waves swell, unbroken, 
to the base of the wild crags whereon we stand. 
At a thousand feet below us they are rising and 
falling in gentle undulation, perhaps doing homage 
to the temple of Diana or the chapel of St. George. 

The chapel of St. Greorge is at the end of the 
terrace, with a representation of the saint quell- 
ing the dragon in Tartary, just as he does in Eng- 
land. We entered and heard the service. The 
monks are more ill-looking and dirty than monks 

it 



generally are, but they chaunted well. Two of 
theni did the Itonours of the more private monastic 
chapel, and -were pleased to receive an English 
half-ci-own. One of our party cruelly shewed them 
the reverse of a George tlie fourth sovereign, with 
the effigy of their patron saint upon it. The holy 
man's eyes glistened, whether at the sight of his 
saint or the sight of the gold 1 know not ; but 
the sovereign wont back into the Englisraan's 
pocket. Ho was a Roman Catholic, and looked 
not lovingly on these schismatics. 

Below the terrace on which we stood there are 
others cut among the rocks, anil going step by 
step down to the sea. Some of tlio interstices 
are cultivated, and the produce affords vegeta- 
bles to the monks, and also, perhaps, to our in* 
vahds. The whole of tliis establishment is under 
tlie protection of the French. 

We returned home, and dined with the hospitable 
commander of the " Dinapore," whose acquaintance 
I was happy in making, and to whom I am indebted 
for many civilities, 

17/A — To-day we managed to get horses, and rodo 
to Kameish. It is a Balaklava of a French fashion. 
The wooden huts are somewhat less rude in con- 
struction and in plan tlian tliose of our seaport, and 
there is a cafe and restaurant of tremendous preten- 
sions and of mammoth size. We got a capital 
dinner and very tolerable wine there, but it cost us 
sixteen francs a head. It was necessary to go to 
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Kamcisli ; and I can understand that it is pleasant to 
our officers to vary their rations bj a gi>od dinner of 
three courses. We, however, should have had our 
creaturo-comforts on ship-board, and liardly thought 
Kameish worth the ride. 

18M— We should have liked to do a little touring 
in the direction of the sea of Azoff, or even to Eupa- 
toria. This, however, wa:* impossible. I must now 
be off' on our way homo. This is my last morning 
in the Crimea. 

At four o'clock on this 18th of September I took 
leave of the " Lindsay," of our good friend her captain, 
and of Mr. Preutice, Mr. Penny, and the midship- 
men. It was like leaving a homo to go forth among 
strangers. But I will say no more of this, for pubUc 
acknowledgments of private feeUngs are seldom in 
good tasto. Knough to say, that if by reading this 
journal any dyspeptic London idler should be in- 
duced to renovate liis constitution by a run to tho 
East, I promise he will be well content with his 
trip, if ho meet with half as good a shiji as tlie 
*' Lindsay," and with one half the comfort and good 
fellou'ahip wliich I ox|)erienced on board her. 

It is a usual courtesy to grant to any British sub- 
ject, wishing to return home, an order for a passage 
to Constantinople in one of the government trans- 
ports, tho order, however, specially, and very pro- 
perly, providing that it is "subject to there being 
places in tho cabin not required for persona in the 
public service, and that the goverDraent be put to 
no expense for messing, or otherwise." 

r2 
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I obtained a berth on board the "Albatross/' 
which was going back to Constantinople for cattle. 
It was not quite a palace, but then it was intended 
to carry cattle, and not to accommodate " Travelling 
Gents." The captain is a hearty seaman, who made 
me as comfortable as he could. As we steered from 
Balaklava bay he pointed out to me a shell just 
bursting high over the Inkermann heights. It was 
the last act of Crimean warfare I saw. 
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UACK. AGAIN. — CONSTANT LNOPLE BKVliilTED. 

At daybreak on the 20t]i of September we sighteil 
the lighthouses of the Dnrilanellea. The object of 
my journey was accomplished. Henceforward this 
journal has no special object of interest. Those, 
however, who have gone with me thus far, are, I 
think, bound in honour to see me safe back again. 

I staid a week in Constantinople, and I saw all 
the sights of Istamhoul. I mixed them up also 
with historic fancies; for 1 have always thought that 
the chief pleasure of travel consists in conuecting 
oneself with historical events by the tie of locality. 
[ rode along under the sliadow of the walls whicU 
form the base of this great triangular city. I 
scanned tlie heights from which thirty armies, at 
thirty different perioils, have threatened and aa- 
saolted this home of dominion. I tried to 6x the 
spot where the great gun of Mahomet the Second 
battered down the crumbling empire of the PaUeo- 
logi. I tracked the valley across which he drew 
his galleys to the bead of the Gol<len Horn. I 
paused over scenes of fratricide, and mused upon 
tlic spots where passed the more-remembered 
instances of eastern falsehood. I did homage to a 
great man in the mausoleum of Mahomet tho Con- 
queror, and to the poetry of a moslcm minicle in 




the mosque of Ayoub. I saw also all the vulgar 
sights of Constantinople. I saw tlie dancing and 
tho howling dervishes, who debase a religion which, 
although destitute of the vital saving faith of the 
atonement, is, so iar as it goes, a theism as pure 
as man can attain to without a revelation. 1 
went to the Valley of Sweet Waters on a Friday, 
and beheld how rationally tho Mahometan keeps his 
day of rest. Tiie valley is not so picturesque as an 
English park, and the sweet waters are but a turbid 
and a scanty stream. I am afraid, also, that the songs 
which those gipsy women sit round in circles, and 
chaunt to the accompaniment of clapping of hands, 
and which the Turks li.sten to so complacently, 
and reward with ten^piastre notes, are not decent 
recitatives. But the families in their quaint cos- 
tumes, gatliercd togetlier in little groups, and 
cooking their coflfee on wood embers, look tranquil 
and happy. The Sultan's garden, which our friend 
Jones of Oxford Street would not think by any 
means neatly laid out, is flowcrless and weedy ; 
but as a few paras arc paid for admission, tho 
company it holds is, I SJippose, of the more pre- 
tending classes of Turks. There is positively a 
crowd round those Frankish singers ; and, jtroh 
jntdor I there Is a dnmken Englishman helped along 
by two Turkish soldiers. This Valley of Sweet 
Wnters is a great lion at Istamboul. It is the 
valley of the little, lagging, discoloured river whicli 
comes down from the Thracian Belgrade, and falls into 
the top of the Golden Horn. The scenery in tho 
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neigh hour! I ooil is bare down — very like the aspect of 
tlic down districts of Sussex, Wilts, or Dorset. Along 
the margin of this rividet are a few plane-trees and 
cyprosses, which offer to the crowd a scanty shade. 
Sellers of sweetmeats, of melons, and of sherbets, 
circulate about, and water-carriers offer you water 
which they procure fruin a well hard by. Drink, 
for these arc the sweet waters. I came to this gay 
Junketing in a caique impcllod by two brawny 
Turks, who beat a four-oar gig quite out of sight. 
But all the com))any did not so arrive. Some of 
the Turks have ridden across aipou those beautiful 
little horses, which shew such Arab blood, and 
amble so prettily, and look so sleek and clean-limbed 
and happy. These liorscmen are galloping hither 
and thither, and arc shewing off before the belles of 
Constautiuoplo. Others liare come by land in the 
tiuy Quoon Mab carriages, which are so quaint and 
picturesque and uncomfortable. There is a long 
string of them winding round the hill, and a re- 
spectable [iasha is riding before them. He looks 
like a full-blown turkey-cock at the bead of his 
troop of hcn& The pasha you see is a family man. 
He has brought his wives and their black women 
out for a day's rural enjojrmcnt. How late these 
I»cople stay in a spot which, except o» Fridays and 
Sundays, is abauduued to tbo geese of the downs, 
I cannot tell ; but as 1 go back upon the winding 
surface of the muddy stream the swathed females 
arc still s^piatting or standing on the banks, and 
took morv like ghouls tlian women. 
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Twoda^'s were necessarily given up to Scutari; to 
the immense wood of cypresses where the great 
cemetery is ; to Chalcedon with its badly-chosen sito, 
but its picturesque aspect, and its all-exceUiug view 
over sea and city ; to the Sweet Waters of Asia, an 
ill-recompensed seven miles ride ; but, above all, to 
the English hospital. 

Who does not know the English liospital by- 
sight. A picture, however, can give no idea of its 
extent. The long ranges of buildings are lofly enough 
when you stand near them, but look low at a dis- 
tance, because they are so long. As I before said, 
they look like Cubitt's workshops, with four square 
towers with turreted tops. I went over tlieni with 
an invalid officer, and accompanied him through 
all the forms of reporting himself^being handed 
over to the guardianship of a corporal — being con- 
ducted tlirough the open corridors, thronged with 
maimed veterans rejoicing in the warm shade — being 
introduced to the principal medical officer — and 
undergoing a searching rib-poking, and tongue- 
investigating, and pulse-feeling professional exami- 
nation. My gallant companion had been half cured 
by his voyage, and was allowed to lodge out of 
hospital. I left him at his new quarters, with four 
other invalids. They had a tolerable common mess- 
room, but only three bed-rooms for all five. But the 
change to this beautiful climate from the cold steppes 
of Tartary will compensate a thousand times for any 
small discomfort. 

I did not see Miss Nightingale. I had no good 
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excuse to intrude upon her fully-occupied time. I 
heard, however, much about her. I was rather 
curious to know wliether there was any feeUng of 
sectarian propagandisra mingled with her benevo- 
lence. I am told that it is not so ; that she is 
tolerant to all, and iutolcrant only of intolerance. 
She trained herself for her groat mission in a German 
hospital on the llhine. She took out with her female 
assistajits of every denomination ; and she managed 
her happy family witli infinite tiict and steadiness of 
puqioso. Strange to say, tlie chief difficulty she had 
was with the Quakers, who would not at first consent 
to associate with Roman Catholics ; hut even this 
was got over. On the other liand, she recently 
deprived herself of the valuable co-operation of Miss 
Stanley, rather than submit to any undue pretensions 
ou the part of the Catholics. AH this betokens that 
MiBS Nightingale is the woman of single and holy 
purpose which tlie world believes her to be. 

Living at llissirie's, much of my time was neces- 
sarily spent at Pera, but it is not a place to be loved. 
The French cafes, which cluster in the neighbour- 
hood of the Hotel de Bezancc, the restaurant and 
billiard>rooms in the High Street of Pera, Messrs. 
Uanson^s English reading-rooms, and the banking 
estabUshment — whereat I found it expedient to cash 
a 40/. bill upon Eugland, — these are the principal 
haunts of the Enghsh birds of passage, which perch for 
a little rest, and tly on again from Coiu^tantinuple. 

1 did not much affect these places. I used to Uko 
to rise early and ascend the tower of Gatata — not to 
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thevery top, for it is full ofpi^eoiis, and the pigeons are 
full of fleas — and to look out from the windows upon 
the great Eui*oj)ean and Asian panorama. Then I 
would return to the hotel and hear the talk of the 
breakfast table, remarking much the dififereiico be- 
tween the officers going out to join and those going 
home invalided. In the oflicers going out to join there 
was the absence of education, reading, aud thought, 
which arc but too evident in all our very smart 
i-egimcnts, redeemed of course by not unfrcquent anJ 
remarkable individual exceptions ; aud there was 
also a depreciatory tone about the war which looked 
like an exaggerated and distorteil reflection of some- 
thing they had heard in especially '* good society," 
where the war againi^t Kussia is sometimes thouglit 
to be a crusade by democracy against the principle 
of conservatism in Europe. The invaUds going homo 
had none of this nousenso left in them. They had 
Uved a long time in a few months, and had acquired 
a fiiculty of talking upon other topics besides horses 
and London society. How much nonsense is talked 
and written about the aristocratic character of our 
army I With the exception of a few well-known 
regiments, the pure aristocratic element hardly enters 
into our army. Young Irishmen, and Scotchmen, and 
sous of middle-class Englishmen, makeup the bulk of 
our officers. The worst uf this talk about aristocracy is, 
that these young gentlemen, in country quarters in 
the piping times of peace, sometimes find it necessary 
tu ape a tone and bearing to whicb they have no real 
pretension. 
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After breakfast we used to repair to the leads 
behind the sahn, and smoke a cigar, and look 
out upon the prospect over Constantinuple, the 
Dardanelles, and Scutari ; and then we generally 
separated for the day. I for the most part wan- 
dered about Istamboul, and pcrbaps sat in a cof- 
fee-house and srnokod a hookah, speculated upon 
the Turks who squatted silently beside me, and 
conjured up stories from the "Arabian Nights." 
On Friday the Sultan always goes to prayers at 
one of the smaller mosques in the neighboiu-hood of 
his new palace. I went to sec him ; but, not having 
set out till the signal guu was fired, arrived too 
late. Wo waited, however, in tlie narrow street 
till he came out. He mounted his horse, all capa- 
risoned with jewels, and formed one of a sim- 
ple patriarchial sort of procession, which filed away 
do<m the narrow street. The father of the faith- 
ful is a dark, moumrul-looking man, with an expres- 
sion of evil fate upon his features — some such an 
expression as that we see in the portraits of Charles 
the First. He passed on unbending amid the sa- 
laams of the Turks ; but as his stirrups almost 
touched the clothes of threo Franks standing in 
an angle of the wall of the mosque — of which thrco 
I was one — he responded to their salutation by a 
low grave bow. There were very few sohliers with 
bim : ho was preceded and followed by the ofBccrs of 
his household, and by far the most bumptious and 
important person in the cort^^e was a black eunuch, 
who rode with a white attendant at each stirrup. 
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I detivered aonie leners of incroiiiicsiMi in F^i», 
hat xrmOed nrpeif of the lyilTtiwt t&ej affonieii 
me oqIj sofficiend r to gazh^ frtm tKe reg;ular 
fttvienta aome opiaicDa upon Penoce sooeiT. 

The societr of that place mar. ther teQ me, be 
divided into three or foor classes : the &ra( ia a 
mfxifcrel dam, conaiating of the desc^idants of 
Genoese porters, and Venetian pedUr«. and oiher 
such settlers. These people hiring been forced 
in past time, bj circumstances of poTertj or crime, 
to remain onder the Torks, hare intermarried with 
the Greek and Armenian rajahs of the coontrr. 
We may add to these any other stranger who^ flying 
the arm of his country's law, sought an asytom in a 
kingdom where no one thought of following him, 
and a residence which was then looked upon as its 
own punishment. These go under the general 
name of Franks, though, in fact, they are rayahs. 
As necessity usually sharpens the wit, and as cir- 
cumstances have made these people aware of the 
tricks, and, in a measure, conversant with the language, 
of the country, the most accomplished scoundrels 
amongst them were employed in former times as 
dragomans. They were protected as subjects, and 
tnratod by tlio Turk, who was perfectly aware of 
ilicir vrtrifHis merits and of their usefulness, with the 
rcHjinct (\\u; to them. They are all related, and form 
a MprricH of corporation of sin and iniquity, which 
will b" nowlu'ri! equalled probaI>ly in Europe. Un- 
/iiihinalrly for Ku rope, the Turks have judged of 
Kr/n'/M'UiiM ill general by this sample. 
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This ftinalgara is proud, and calls itself noble I 

The ticxt class is the Foreign-Mission class. 
These rule European society, and rule it with a high 
hand. To thorn alone the Periota bow, chiefly be- 
cause the ©there take every opportunity of shewing 
their contempt for tlicin. The Periots, conscious of 
their inferiority, but jealous of the distinction of the 
notice of people in power, seek it, and pocket the 
affronts so unsparingly heaped upon them. 

The third class consists of travellers, lionizors, 
and other adventurers of all nations and descriptions. 
Many of those have managed to get employed by 
the Turkish government, and some of them have 
received handsome salaries for doing nothing, the 
greater part being incapable of rendering services of 
any description. 

The foreign merchants fom) a fourth class. Many 
of tliese, however, are becoming mixed with the first 
clam. 

Such is that refugium peccatortum in which there 
is much dough and little Icavon. 

A few words upon the four nations — Turk, Greek, 
Jew, and Armenian — which are supposed to supply 
population to this place. Of the Turk I need not 
say much: his vices and his virtues are tolerably 
well known. A fine race, with an utterly corrupt 
governing class. His strong honest prejudices, lus 
Btato-holiday courtesy, and his habituul cvcry-day 
roughness, his love of the strong Imnd, and his 
position with regard to the subservient nations, make 
him resemble, in some strong points, an English 
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couutry gentleman of the old school in the hands of 
Jow usurers. 

The Fanaiiot Greek of days before the revo- 
lution was the secret spring of the empire. The 
grand Tizier was formerly always covertly go- 
verned, or had recouree to the advice of, the dra- 
goman of the Porto, or some other Greek of consi- 
deration who possessed his confidence. If the Turk 
fell, then the Greek probably fell with him : if the 
Turk did not succeed he often made the Greek his 
scapegoat ; but he could never do without him. The 
style of Greek now existing is a different man to that 
of former days. Most of those were destroyed or scat- 
tered at the revolution, and their property seized, 
The magnificent palaces of Ipsylandi, Mouroust^^ 
Macro, Jeni, Souko, &c., are now to be seen mostly 
in the hands of Franks at Therapia. The Greeks of 
the present day are lower in character. Their swin- 
dling is not upon the large scale which, in the eyt 
of the world, makes it respectable. The Greeks of 
Turkey are about two millions and a half 

The third nation belonging to Constantinople is 
the Armenian, generally a rich, and always a well- 
doing class, supplying what is, in other countrieSpj 
the office of the Jew. The Armenian is submis-' 
sive, humble, nay, grovelling to Ids superiors, espe- 
cially Turks: to inferiors of his own class, and 
where he dare, proud, overbearing, and insolent; 
capable of petty intrigues alone, und not aspiring to 
high ones. He occupies himself with the practical 
part of arithmetic, never hiughs or returns an insulu 
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and hates his fellow-Christian, tlif Greek, more, per- 
haps, tlian the Greek hates him, aud infinitely more 
than either hate the Turk, of whom, indeed, the 
Armenian is the jackall. So long as an Armenian 
exists there can certainly be no rich Jews. He mono- 
polizes their trade. There are no original Turkish 
Jews. They are all of a later date, being descendants 
of those driven out by Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
these still retain the language of their origin. They 
are poor bodies, occupying themselves with the lowest 
branches of hawking, the respectable pedlars being 
Greeks. The poor Jews will sit at the door, on tlie 
ground, in all weathers, patiently waiting for some one 
to buy a flint and steel, a dram of punk, a little thread, 
or perhaps a bad padlock, or a pair of garters ; or he 
will follow the stranger — for he knows all old faces 
perfectly — for a whole day, through Constantinople, 
in hopes of assisting him in buying something in 
the bazaars. To get rid of him is impossible, so 
he usually succeeds in his object of earning a 
shilling or so. Krank merchants have usually a Jew 
broker, or a Jew cashier, attached to the counting- 
houses. In former days tlio Sultan, or his grand 
vizier, when in want of money, were in the habit of 
cutting off the hea<la of the richest of tlic Armenian 
bankers, as was 8uppose<l by all the world to this 
day, unjustly. But this was far from l>eing always 
the case. The active master of the mint — was 
he an Armenian — in striking the coin would add 
a httle more alloy, make the gold go further, and 
embezzle the balance. This uatiou possessed im- 
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mcnsc houses on the Bosphorus, painted as t^ro or 
three to avoid the aearcliing eye of the Sultan as he 
passed along in his stnto barge, or that of his shadow, 
the grand vizier. When they received their coun- 
trymen, the sofas would he covered with sliawls and 
costly stuffs ; lut a poor, dirty, dark, and mean 
chamber was net aside for recoiviug Turks, lest their 
riches should bo betrayed and a pretence found for 
ttieir changing hands. The politics they left to the 
Greeks, as the Greeks left the banking and petty 
larceny to them. They never clashed in those days. 
But now that the Greeks have, for the most part, 
lost the politics, they have fallen back again upon 
the petty larceny. 

These things, as old Herodotus would say, the 
priests of Periote society told me. 

As I rowed to and fro across the Dardanelles I 
had long consultations 'with myself how I should 
back to England. By Trieste and Vienna is tho^ 
cheapest and the quickest route; by Afalta, Italy, 
and JUarseilles is the most interesting. Gennany is 
to me a country utterly destitute of Interest. Italy 
is half unknown. 

So I pay 14/. 2*.. and receive a ticket, for a second- 
class cabin and fare, all the way from Coustantinopio 
to Marseilles, with liberty to stop at any place on 
the route, and go on by the next weekly steamer. 
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Sept 2'7th — To-day I took my last stroll throxigh the 
streets and bazaars of Istamboul, drank my la.st glass 
of Turkish sherbet, ato a bit of honoy-cake, pocketed 
some sweetmeats, bought a pipe and Some atar of 
roses, wandered through the jewellers* and armourers' 
bazaars, and watchfcd tlie Bashi-bazouks cheapening 
the pistols and sliort swonLs wliich thoy stick in 
their scarfs ; looked in at a mosque or two, and stood 
at the entrance of a khan and saw the travelling 
mcrchanU bringing in their merchandise. I also 
nearly drowned a Greek, who jumped at the same 
time I did, when the bridge was swinging to let 
vessels up into the 'boTc-bridge port of the Golden 
Horn ; and walked back up the steep liill of Galata at 
a pace which brought me hot and faint into my room 
at MUsirie*B. 

Then came the settling ; but I have written to 
little purpose if the reader does not know what that 
was at the Hotel d'Angletorre. 

At two o'clock, preceded by a hanial, and accom- 
panied by George, I retraced my steps to Galata, 
aiid. with the aid of a ^[altese boat, got on board the 

s 
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liquid — ^having still the day before us, we started to 
see Smyrna. 

The first thing that struck me about Smyrna 
was — how can this city manage to contain the one 
hundred and eighty thousand souls who are said to 
inhabit it 1 It is built upon a flat at the foot of a 
high hill. Doubtless the gulf of Smyrna in former 
time covered the scite of the present city, and also 
that rich plain to the right, now covered with vine- 
yards and olive-trees. It probably washed the foot 
of the steep on which the ruins of the old fortification 
now stand. 

Towards the hill we now wended our way. We 
passed through the quarters of the Armenians and 
Greeks, separated by the Homeric river Meles, 
which forms a little brook in the middle of the 
street, not deep enough to prevent the strings of 
camels making its bed their highway, and splashing 
the pedestrian aa they pass. We met the Turkish 
women bearing burthens on their backs ; and they 
were much more closely veiled than the damsels of 
Constantinople. Down to the mouth they wear 
a mask of black crape, and only one of them was 
kind enough to remove this disguise just far enough 
to enable us to see a large, lustrous, black eye, and 
eyebrows carefully cultivated into two continuous 
arches. She seemed to think she had done some- 
thing very rakish ; for she waited till Theodore had 
passed, and then nodded her head to us, and ran, 
or rather waddled, quietly away. 

Passing a corn-mill, which the classic Meles is 
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I went ou deck, HmX fouml wc were at anchor ofi* 
Gallipoli. The Turks were diseutaugling themselves 
from their blankets, and gravely at prayer, swinging 
their heads gently to and fro, and reading or reciting 
their religious exercises. The French looked ou with 
a polite smile, and the Greeks grinned insolently. 

After two hours at Gallipoli this fast packet-boat 
sped at the rate of twelve miles an hour down the 
UeUespont, and passed scenes that came upon me 
like old acquaintances. Off Abydos wo now cast 
anchor, and we saw the English standard flying over 
an encampment of cavalry. A string of camels was 
going up the hilt towards it, and a Ba.shi-bazouk, 
sitting all of a heap upou his httle horse, and bearing 
his long lance upright, was passing in front of the 
unfinished mausion of our Consul. 

Abydos passed, and our dejeuner d la fourchette 
despatched — it was as good as the iliuner of yesterday 
— we hurried on our way, bidding good bye to the 
scite of Troy and the tomb of Ajax, and looking our 
last upon the heights of Ida. 

The fore-deck was fertile in talk and obsorvatioD. 
The Turks squatted upon their mats or sat like 
kangaroos upon their heels, and ate melons and grapes 
and bread : the French soldiers sat round a huge 
vessel like a camp-kettio, and, each armed with a 
spoon, ate mutton porridge in common. After break- 
fast the Turks went to sleep and the Frenchmen to 
cards. 

I met with a north-country captain on the poop, 

82 
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liquid — having still the day before us, we started to 
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which forms a little brook in the middle of the 
street, not deep enough to prevent the strings of 
camels making its bed their highway, and splashing 
the pedestrian as they pass. We met the Turkish 
women bearing burthens on their backs ; and they 
were much more closely veiled than the damsels of 
Constantinople. Down to the mouth they wear 
a mask of black crape, and only one of them was 
kind enough to remove this disguise just far enough 
to enable us to see a large, lustrous, black eye, and 
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wards turned into the bay of Smyrna, I turned into 
my couchette. 

29th — At four o'clock this morning the boat was 
in an unquiet slate. The Turks and the Greeks 
began to swarm, and, as sleep was impossible, I turned 
out, dressed in the dark, swallowed a cup of coffee, 
and went upon deck, to find myself off the good city 
of Smyrna. Half a dozen dragomans were touting on 
deck, each with his credentials in his hand. One 
had a laudatory character from Lord Burghcrsh; 
another hail maile tlie tour of the cities of the Seven 
Churches with an eminent dirino ; and all were, no 
doubt, equally great rascals. 

After due deUberation we chose a little looso- 
brccched, fcz-capped Greek, who had travelleil as 
Theodore Inglcsc, with one English nobleman, aud as 
Theo<lore Apostolos with another ; and with the aid 
of a Maltese boatman, I and my new acquaintance 
Landed in what the Turks are pleased to call the 
Queen City of the East. 

Apostolos proposed that we should wait at the 
" Flotcl dcs deux Augustcs " for breakfast ; but as 
it was hardly daybreak I overruled this proposition, 
and, instead thereof, hired two mules, and rode off 
upon an excursion to tlie " tomb of Homer," passing 
through the village of Boumabat, where the merchants 
of Smyrna have their villas, and looking carefully to 
the caps of my " Colt " na we involved ourselves 
among the mountains. Apostolos assured us that the 
brigands, who hitcly took captive some KngUshmcn, 
and bold tliem to ransom, hod all been taken, and 
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sent to Constantinople ; but as the last newspaper 
I saw gave an entirely different account of the state 
of affairs here, I was not quite without a suspicion that 
it miglit happen that the EngUsh consul (who probably 
never heard my name, and docs not care twopence 
whether I Uvo to the age of the patriarchs, or die as 
soon as the quendous old gentleman who pays me a 
small annuity could wish) would receive a polite 
intimation, that if he did not remit six hundred 
pounds to a gentleman with a Greek name and con- 
science, he would receive my head in a bag by earl^ 
consignment. At one time I was inclined to take a 
long shot at three very suspicious individuals — ^men 
in Albanian costume, with pistols and swonls and 
daggers, of every possible pattern, thrust into their 
girdles across their bellies. Theodore, however» 
adWsed me that these three ruffian-looking warriors 
were policemen, put there to scare the robbers ; and, 
as thoy allowed us to pass unchallenged, he was pro- 
bably right. I would, however, trust a chicken with a 
Bashi-bazouk as readily as an unantiod traveller with 
these policemen, and among these hills, at night. 

The object of my ride was to see the " tomb of 
Homer;" for of course it was very important to 
settle for ever the question of the existence of this 
poot in the flesh ; and how could the shade of Wolfib, 
oven with a hundred German universities to back 
him, venture to twt old Homer in Elysium, and say 
he was only a naminis umbra, when there was a 
living man on earth that had seen the actual tomb in 
which the man Homer was buried 1 
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Very much to my satisfaction, I arrived, after a 
hard ride, at a large sarcuphagus on tlie side of a hill. 
Theodore declares that I then stood beside Homer's 
tomb, and the pr'tmd facie caae l>eing thus launched, 
I submit that the onus of proving the contrary now 
lies upon any one who may feel called upon to disputo 
the fact. 

But where is the Uhrary, the temple to MeXj;<nY^Mir, 
with its court of colonnades, and its shrine and statue 
of the divine poet? These existed in the Smyrna 
which we now see, for Strabo describes them as 
existing in his time, and the Melea then flowed by 
the city walls. Where are the brass " Homers " 
which they used to pass as current coin t These 
louians knew how to honour a poet. 

We hurried back to a capital breakfast at ^ les 
deux Augustcs," where we found tliree Yanldes dis- 
puting as to the best way of ridding the world of 
the Greek race. ** Would it answer to shoot them V* 
suggested a very little old man of the party, who 
was eating a melon with cayenne pepper and salt. 
1 spitefully suggeatcii, that shipping them and the 
black eunuchs of Constantinople to South Carolina 
would probably answer the same purpose, and be a 
more proBtablc speculation. But the Yankics all ob- 
jected that no power on earth would get any hard work 
out of a Greek. An Armenian told frightful stories 
of " C68 canailles des Grccs," but quite in an under 
tone. After discussing mine host*s eafi au htit, fish 
of the j£goan, devilled kidne^-s, omelettes, cAtelettes, 
and Smyrna wine — a dry, astringent, and RavourlceH 
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liquid — having still the day before us, we started to 
see Smyrna. 

The first thing that struck me about Smyrna 
was — how can this city manage to contain the one 
hundred and eighty thousand souls who are said to 
inhabit it ? It is built upon a flat at the foot of a 
high hill. Doubtless the gulf of Smyrna in former 
time covered the scite of the present city, and also 
that rich plain to the right, now covered with vine- 
yards and olive-trees. It probably washed the foot 
of the steep on which the ruins of the old fortification 
now stand. 

Towards the hill we now wended our way. "We 
passed through the quarters of Uie Armenians and 
Greeks, separated by the Homeric river Meles, 
which forms a Uttle brook in the middle of the 
street, not deep enough to prevent the strings of 
camels making its bed their highway, and splashing 
the pedestrian as they pass. We met the Turkish 
women bearing burthens on their backs ; and they 
were much more closely veiled than the damsels of 
Constantinople. Down to the mouth they wear 
a mask of black crape, and only one of them was 
kind enough to remove this disguise just far enough 
to enable us to see a large, lustrous, black eye, and 
eyebrows carefully cultivated into two continuous 
arches. She seemed to think she had done some- 
thing very rakish ; for she waited till Theodore had 
passed, and then nodded her head to us, and ran, 
or rather waddled, quietly away. 

Passing a corn-mill, which the classic Meles is 
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now induced to turoi we followed a road that passes 
over this same river by a bridge called the Pont 
des Caravans. Here the &ithful assemble, in the 
caf^ on the bank of the river, or in the cemetery by 
the sides of the road, and, when the day's work is 
done, smoke the chibuk, and watch the caravans as 
they arrive from Anatolia with com, and dye woods, 
and the produce of the further East, or depart with 
cottons and other manufactures of Europe. We sat 
for half an hour smoking a hookah and sipping 
Osmanli coffee, and watching the never-ending 
train of horses and camels. Decidedly Smyrna is 
plus Turc que Constantinople. There is nothing in 
the City of the Sultan so im-European as this Pont 
des Caravans. The large camels, with their long 
necks and their bales of merchandze, their patient 
eye, and their steady, untiring tread, the young 
ones following unladen in the rear — ^the occasional 
interval of a laden ass — sometimes a horse-caravan, 
the favourite prey of the brigands, as they are sup- 
posed to carry specie — the guards, with their sashes 
stuck full with an armoury of heterogeneous wea- 
pons, sometimes marching on foot, sometimes stuck 
high up upon the hump of a camel, or nearly as 
high, on a sort of pyramid of a saddle reared on the 
back of a horse — all this we sat and smoked at, 
and then we turned round, and began to mount the 
Castle HiU. 

What amused us perhaps still more than the 
caravans was the apparition of a Turkish sportsman. 
His fowling-piece was borne upon hid back by means 
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of a strap ; his long robe descended nearly to the 
eartli ; and his cotton breeches, which loosely hung 
about his thighs, would have been torn into ribbons 
in ton minutes in a shooting country I wot of. His 
preparations for a hard day's shooting wore com- 
pleted by a long pipe, which reached from his 
mouth to the ground, and he passed us gravely 
smoking. Wo wished him good sport, and he r^ 
turned a benevolent aspiration ; but whether it 
related to our shadows, or to our motliers, I could 
not interpret. We heard him popping away at tlie 
fieldfares and quails from time to time during the 
rest of the day. 

By this time it was twelve o'clock, and the heat 
was furious. Oh, it was a desperate climb ! As 
the brown lizards glanced about, and as the mus- 
quitoes hummed, and as the bits of potsherd, or 
marble, or common hilt-stone, rolled beneath our 
feet, we thought of €Ouj>s de soleii, and said that the 
view from the top ought to be very fine indeed to 
give a fitting recompense for so much toil. 

And tho view was fine. Smyrna lay flat below 
us. It seemed to be divided into two distinct 
portions. One half was a mass of roofs of tho 
Turkish houses, varied by a mosque or a minaret 
or by the long red hospital which now holds British 
troops. Tho other half consisted of houses sur- 
rounded by well-trimmod fruit and olive gardens. 
These latter belong to tho Greeks and Annomaiia, 
who, living iu a faulwurg, could ex|vaiid tliemsolves ; 
whereas the poor Turks are crowded within their 
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own central district, and the rich Turks live away 
in llie village we passed through in tlie morning. 

We looked down, also, ui»n the Gulf of Smyrna, 
and the vessels of war and of connnerco which lay 
there at anchor ; and, following both shores of this 
deep and narrow bay, wo could conjecture the names 
of the islands out at sea, and attempt to understand 
what Apostolos told us of the names of the forts and 
cities within ken. 

Walking round to the other side of the ruined 
fort (and taking care not to fall into those deep 
vaults that go down into the bowels of the rock) we 
have a most magnificent view of Asiatic highlands. 

The Due Fratelli, between which winds the road 
to Ephesus, form the highest background ; and imme- 
diately upon our right, just without the cointure of 
the ruined fortification, Ues the scite of ancient 
SmjTna. It probably extended some way down 
the hill. Nothing, however, now remains but a 
shapeless piece of masonry and three arches 
of a crypt. Tradition relates of the first that it 
was the gate of tho old city ; and of the last, 
that it was tho church where Polycarp preached, 
and near which he sulfered. Fcrhapa so: but at 
present tho sheep use the lump of mortared stones 
for a scratching-post, and the sliepherds use the 
vaults as a refuge from the heats of day and the 
dews of night. There is a small mosque, also, within 
the circuit of the castle walls, but it is locked up, 
and no one uses that at all. 
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Over the scite of old Smyrna we see the v&Uoy 
through which the little brook. Meles gUdes, and the 
aqueduct wliich crosses it, and conveys from tliosc 
liigh mountains down to Smyrna the waters which 
supply the grateful fountoins that abound in the 
city. Above all, we see from this spot the scenes 
that Homer saw in childliood. These scenes of 
placid beauty — this blue bay and fertile valley — 
this landscape with its tiny stream — these savago 
highlands, rolling away peak over peak in cloud- 
topped distances — combined to attune the intellect 
that Iirought forth the Iliad. 

Having enjoyed om* day dreams, wo slipped and 
scrambled down into the streets of Smyrna; drank 
some water from the fountain in the com*t of the 
Greek church, and lemonade at the comer of one of 
the bazaars. 

Refreshed by this potation, we continued our walk 
through the city. The shops in the Quartier Juif 
were shut up, and the Israelites were lounging 
about, or sleeping upon the protruding counters. 
At a point where their quarter joins the Turkish, 
Theodore tinned into a narrow passage, and passed 
into a quadrangular court, of a mean and ill-repaired 
appearance. There was a coffee-house at one 
corner, and the place had very much the general 
appearance of a khan. 

On a bench lay a young Nubian boy, probably 
about fourteen years old, sound asleep ; so &st 
asleep, that you could hear no brcatliing from his 
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flat nostrils. His limbs were slight, but well 
rounded; and his feet were bound round as though 
he had just ended a long foot pilgrimage. A Turk 
came up while I -was looking at him, and scanned 
Mm over without waking him ; and, in answer to 
my question what he was worth, said, " About thi'oo 
thousand piiistres" (£2o). Another black boy was 
sitting apart cleaning a hookah. This was tho 
slavo-market of Sniynia, and these were tho only 
articles for sale. 

Slavery, however, is, in Turkey, mitigated by 
stringent laws. It is by no means impossible that 
one of these boys may some day rido about with white 
attendants at his stirrups, and guards around him. 

From the slave market we went to tlie bazaars. 

I bought a fez cap of one grave Turk, and a tassel 
from another (a poor wretch who was evidently an 
opium cater) ; tried to get a gigantic sponge, and 
found that all Smyrna did not contain one as largo as 
could be had at any saddler's shop in Oxford Street ; 
bought a drum of new figs for eighteen piastres, and 
one oko (2 J lbs.) of tobacco for twenty; voted tho 
bazaars shabby, the supply bad, and the charges 
high ; and returned to tho hotel. Oh, unhoped-for 
luxury ! wo found there facilities for an European 
warm bath. 

Having successfully resisted an attempt at extor- 
tion on the part of our 3falte8C boatmen, who, having 
agreed to take us ashore for a shilling, wanted to 
charge us two shillings to rc-convey us on board, I 
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wound up tlic day with a capital dinner, a little work 
at this jourual, and a sound sleep. 

SOtk — Daybreak shewed us the harbour of Syros. 
Wc were at anchor among a hundred sliips which 
are lying off tliis commerce-bom town of Syra. Like 
all tlie other isles of Greece, this is a rock : the Greek 
town lies along the shore, and the Catholic town 
covers a conical hill, haWng a monastery on its apex. 
There is a quarantine of twenty-fo\ir hours here, 
and wo are consequently confined to our deck ; but 
boats come off filled with men and women, and chat 
for hours with their friends on board. Wo all 
agreed that this specimen of the Syroto inhabitants 
was almost unparalleled for ugliness. 

Tenos and Andros, and the little rocky Dclos, lie 
within Tiow, and wo read the English service among 
the Cyclades. 

It is a spot redolent of dim memories. Andres, 
witb its old stories of the Temple of Bacchus, and 
its fountain that flowed naturally with wine on t^ 
festival-day of the god — Andro.s, whither Themisto- 
cles sailed after the battle of Salamis> taking with him 
his two powerful divinities, Persuasion and Force, to 
contend against the two Audrian deities, Poverty, and 
Impossibility. Tenos, whoso only act of virtue was 
an act of treachery to the Persian. This Scyrost, 
where Achilles skulked to avoid the Trojan war. 
Paros and Kaxos and Cythnos and Seriphos, all of 
whom havo their history, lie huddled togetlier in un- 
distinguishable clifis and peaks. 
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Cyclades, aut monies concurrere montibiu altos." 

These Cycladea arosupposetl to be raitgol in their 
circle round Delos to keep ^uard over the vagrant 
island, and prevent it from floating about, as it did 
when it rushed to the assistance of Latona^ and 
afforded birthplace to Apollo and Diana. 

There, when Deloa was yet called Ortjgia — after 
its quails, by persons who bolioved more in the 
quails than in the miracle — clustered the ships of 

" linquimaa Ortygiie portus, pdanroque volamtu, 
Bacchatarnqtio pi'^is Naxoii, viridemque DoDusam 
Olearon, niveamqite Paron, Bpaisuq^ue per o^quor 
Cyclailaa— " 

which quotation I copy from a pocket Virgil I bought 
at Malta, and find much to pleasure me in these 
waters. 

I regretted that we had passed the city of Scio 
iu the niglit; but thi.s evil of missing some of 
the finest objects in these seas is inseparable &oni 
the advantages of the plan adopted by the French 
line. They go from point to poiut during the night ; 
and, when there is no quarantine, the passengers pass 
the day in sight'seeiug, and the sailors in disem- 
barking and embarking cargo. We know nothing, 
therefore, of the intervening scenery; and I had 
reason to congratulate myself that wo had seen bo 
much of these islands fi-oni tbcdeckoftlie "Lindsay." 
October \st — Sapienza and the highlands of the old 
Messeuia were in sight. Wo took our Ust look at 
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Greece and — went down to breakfast. If the Messe- 
nians and Spartans hati been still fighting, and we 
near enough to hear the shouts of the helots, it would 
not have induced the steward to alter his breakfast 
hour, or our French officers to delay for a moment the 
careful spreading of their napkins upon their knees. 

Wo are now in for six and thirty hours of open 
sea, and, for want of other distraction, I must return 
to discussion with a certain short, rotund abbd, who 
is going to Rome, and who is bent upon the con- 
version of a little knot of English who gather round 
him upon the quartcr-<leck. My point of difference 
with him is upon the liberty of conscience which I 
have contrived to put under the protection oftho 
doctrine of free will ; and our fencing lUways ends in 
his goodliumouredly calling mo all sorts of hard 
names. The good man understands his own lan- 
guage, the modern Greek, thorouglily, and he has 
given us several very valuable lectures upon the pro- 
nunciation of the ancient Greek, wliich, however, if 
followed by an Oxford undergrad, would infallibly 
secure his being pluckcil for his httle go. In other 
matters, however, Monsieur I'Abb^ is not erudite. 
He is not strong in Homer, and was not easily con- 
vinced that the present church of Polycarp, in the 
new city of Smyrna, is not the ancient church of 
that venerable father. He had heard, however, 
of our Protestant dispute as to the ctemality of 
punishment, and shrewdly remarked that the Pro- 
testants had begun by resisting purgatory altogether, 
imd had ended by substituting purgatory for hell. 
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At breakfast I talked with tlie French officers 
about tlie Malakoff and the Redan. They were 
civil and reserved; but they all said, in pcriphrase 
nioro or loss polite, that the English generals had 
committed enormous faults in the attack; that tho 
assault was not properly sustained ; that whereas the 
French had twenty thousand (they were all confi- 
dent there was no more), the English had but five 
thousand ; that as to these " ils ont hesites ;" and 
that if tho Malakoff and the Kcdan had been taken 
at the same moment, not a man of the Kussiaii g^ir- 
rison would have re-passed the harbour. 

There is nothing to be said against this. 

" Pudet hffic opprobria nobis 
Et did potuiBM, ct noil potulwe refdli." 

I gathered some information also abont the "Tha- 
bor." She has tlirce hundred and seventy horse power, 
and bums forty tons of coals a day. Her engines are 
beautiful to look at and to work ; but tlio lieutenant 
told me that the engines were made at tho factory 
of tho company, but that other vessels on the same 
line, which were built iu England and Scotland, are 
of greater burden, bum less coals, and go equally 
fast. Some of these carry coal enough to last from 
Marseilles to Constantinople. Wc have already 
coaled at Smyrna and Syra. 

Towards mid-day the south wind began to blow, 
and the " Thabor," which is the most " tender " of 
vessels, began to roll. At half-past 6ve the Eoglisli 

T 
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had the dinner-table neariv to themselves. Onlv 
tvo French officers oat of fifteen rennired to at 
do^vn. and even these, for the first tizne dxmng the 
Tovage, pAsse>l the eotdetUs okt ipimaris and the 
haricots am beam moir. 

Our friend the abbe, who is a nadre of Syra. vhh- 
stood all sea-sickeT infioences. and i^ve*! hxmaeif 
so kind and self-<lenving, so indostr^xis in assisting 
every one who was less robost than himsell that I 
could not help being won over tf> him. and allowed 
him, as we walked the deck together at night, (after 
all the others had been driven below by sickness, or 
"by the clammy Mediterranean dew^' to expound to 
me the reasons why it was impossible that any Pro- 
t4:-«tant, who sincerly examin&l the maner. coold 
help becoming Cathciique, ApostoHque, ft Romaim. 

Mais prenez on cigar, mon cher 31onsieur L'Abbe. 
et parlons de la digamma Grec'ijue. 

2rf — This day we spent out of sight of lan..L anvl 
chiefly in conversation with an elderly laJy. who had 
been staying at Constantinople upon a visit to a 
Turkish harem. Her description of the scenes she 
witnessed there were excee-lingly graphic. The 
pasha had twelve wives, and in the eToning they all 
as.semble-1 t'xrethcr and chatted, without ri\-alry and 
without jealo'jsv. until at a certain hour, a Mack 
L't-ntleman enter€-'i the room and txj.wod to one of the 
ladies. The " wife "' imme*liaiely rose and left the 
apartment. The f>tler? then kx-ked ai each other 
just as ladies dn in En;_'Iand l>efore thev leave the 
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dining-room, and then separated for the night. One 
of our co-voyagcnrs ventureil to ask whether tlie black 
gentleman always bowed to the same lady. " Wo 
were there ten days, and the same lady was never 
bowed to twice," was the answer. 

At eight we arrived at Malta. I took leave of the 
" Thabor," got my luggage ashore, and went to tho 
Hotel Iinperiale, where the people are much more 
civil and the rooms better than at Dunsford s. The 
opera vas going on ; and, afler a warm bath and a 
cup of tea, I turacd out for a stroll. 

It struck nie that tlie damsels of Valetta, notwith- 
standing their voluminous black hoods, aro not care-* 
fill to conceal tlieir full dark round faces, and are 
not all inhospitable to strangers; but perhaps that 
may not bo so. 

3d — FisHng passports, buying mittens, and other 
matters of serious business, consumed the early 
monting. King Bomba, it scorns, has been reasoned 
witli by an English squadron, and has removed the 
quarantine, so we can land at Naples. This mad- 
man is filling up the measure of his folly. Tho 
Grand Duke of Tuscany is following close in his 
footsteps. Sardinia has some very pretty ships of 
war, and might hold Sicily. If England and Franco 
looked on with favour, Sardinia may yet make Italy 
something more than **a geogtajjIiirAl expression." 

When I was last at Malta I neglected both the 
cathedral and the (lalace of the grand masters. I 

T 2 
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was rery wrong in the matter of the cathetlr^ I 
was not Terr wrong in the matter of the palace. 

The cathedral ought to be better known. For 
gorgeous elaboration it does not vield to any church 
in Christendom, or to any mosque in Islazn. Its 
floor is formed of mosaics of rare marbles, recordzng 
the achievements and the virtues of defunct knighta. 
He who does not remember that the Italians have a 
proverb, ^ He lies like a toothdrawer, or a tomb- 
stone,** must believe that the knights of Malta con- 
sisted of prodigies of valour, piety, and virtue. The 
columns of this church are as rich as rare materials 
and &ultless workmanship can make them : the 
monuments vie with each other in elaborate and 
costly chiselling. The chapel of St. John is in itself 
a study of many days ; and the painting therein of 
the beheading of John the Baptist is a picture the 
mind carries with it and dwells upon for ever. I 
am not a great enthusiast in churches, and I detest 
second-rate pictures ; but this cathedral and this pic- 
ture move me. The cathedral is a wonderful memorial 
of art, and luxury, and arms, the fit relic of a society of 
which religion was the pretence, of which the younger 
sons of the great families of Europe were the mem- 
bers ; which could sometimes do heroic deeds, and 
could always cover licentiousness with a grave bear- 
ing and a refined appreciation of art ; where vice 
existed without grossness, and even hypocrisy was 
gay and gentlemanlike. 
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To my mind, one of the most honourable traces 
of the liistory of these modern knights (for their 
history in this ishmd is almost of yesterday) is tlie 
epitaph of Matthias Prati, the painter who orna- 
mented tlie roof of tho cathedral. 

The epitaph tcUs us that tho high-bom knights 
elected the artist an honorary {tx gratia) member of 
the order ; and the tombstone goes on to say, that 
having acquire*! immense wealth by the exercise of 
his art, he Icfl it all to the poor: an example which 
Matthias Prati, from his tomb, recommends to all 
future artists. 1 beg to draw tho attention of Sir 
Edwin Landseer and Horace Voroct to tliis pious 
admonition. 

The palace of tho grand masters, now the gover- 
nor's house, is too modem in its air to be interest- 
ing. There is a picture, by Davids of Louis XIV., 
which is worth looking at ; and a portrait of Calvin's 
wife, which makes me wonder he did not go back to 
the doctrine of clerical celibacy. Tho armoury has 
some interest, from the effigies til* tho grand nuisters. 
Isle D'Adam and La Valotto stand in the bullet- 
dented anuour, and hold the swords, they used in 
conflict with tho Turks. The old leathern gun 
brought from Hhodcs has its interest ; and tho pic- 
tures of tho Rhodian siege, in tho drawing-room, 
has a couieur locale. But modem tAste has stopped 
in and has obliterated the frescos of tho siege of 
Malta, which once adorned, or, as some great man 
has thought, disfigured tlie l>all-room, It is a fino 
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house, but its history seems to have been carried 
away by the upholsterers. 

After all this sight-seeing, we dined badly at our 
table-d*h6te, and afterwards repaired to the Cafe da 
Commerce, where we found three French vivandieres, 
with their glazed hats and their amazonian uniform, 
disputing with the waiter about their reckoning, and 
talking about regimental matters. We then followed 
the crowd to see an illuminated saint, who had 
several thousand variegated lamps and a band of 
music. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

MALTA TO ROME. 

Oct. ^tk — The " Phillippe Auguste " steamed out of 
the Quarantine harbour of Malta this morning at ten 
o'clock, and very nearly loft me behind ; for a 
certain Miss Bennett insisted upon shewing me and 
my travelling companion all the mittens and man- 
tillas in her shop ; and my friend was so taken with 
the manner in which she exhibited herself in the 
tortilla and the mantle, that we staid beyond our 
time, I recommend Miss Bennett and her shop. 

Wo sighted Sicily just as the bell rang for dinner. 
I lingered on deck a Uttlc whUe, and thought about 
Polyphemus and Aw dinner. No cyclop, however, 
waded out to meet us, and the clatter of knives and 
forks soon tempted me below. 

The occupants of the salon, who consisted of the 
captain and half-a-dozen English, betook themselves 
to their meal. I found myself in the second-claas 
cabin, in a much less select, but more interesting 
society. I had two Maltese dames, one on each side 
of me, my old friend the Greek Ahh6 opposite, and 
by his side another ecclesiastic in a fez, bound round 
with a coloured turban-cloth. Our new acquaint- 
ance was a Frenchman, and a Jesuit ; and ho was 
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returning to Rome from a mission in Syria. He 
described to me the cedars of Lebanon as a scant 
remaining vestige of the ancient forests; and he 
spoke learnedly of the difficulties of the Arabic 
tongue, and of the still greater difficulty of so 
dealing with it in preaching as to make it under- 
stood by the people. 

Meanwhile my curiosity was excited by my neigh- 
bour on my left. When I spoke to her in French 
she turned upon me a pair of large dim eyes, and 
answered in Italian : when I offered her wine, 
she refused it ; and, as the dishes came round in 
succession, she passed them. A very handsome 
young Maltese served her to any thing he pleased, 
and what he gave her she ate with no bad appetite. 
Once she turned round to me and spoke rapidly, 
and, as I thought, incoherently, in the Arabesque 
Maltese — not a word of which did I imderstand. 
" Poor woman I" I thought ; " she is mad— and so 
handsome 1" 

The young Maltese now helped her to wine. She 
took it, and something in the gesture with which 
she put down the glass made me look again in her 
face. The young man seemed to follow my glance, 
for he said, in a strangely un-Frenchlike accent — 

*' Cost (ja, ma soeur a perdu la vue." 

There was a cloud upon those large black eyes ; 
but I dreamt not that it was a cloud wliich shut out 
the suu. 

We are now very good friends, and I explain to 
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her in bad Italian the nature of the dishes, and she 
heli>s me to a word, while I help her to a ftldt. Mean- 
while my old friend the Abbd of Syra, who is as 
busy and benevolent as on old tench, and as innocent 
as a lamb, has taken possession of my glass, and is 
so absorbed by his enjoyment of a new plaything, 
that I cannot get it out of his hands to offer it to an 
English lady, who certainly has a better right to see 
PaBsaro Tower and the city of Note than an eccle- 
siastic vowed to sclf-mortificatiou. 

I may remark, no one on board knew the name 
of this city. The captain thought it was Syracuse, 
and the lieutenant tliought it might be Catana ; the 
mate, after a good look at the chart, declared it to 
be Viudicari. A glance at my ncwly-purchaaed 
map of Italy, and at the ship's compass, settled the 
question in all English minds, and the crew gradu- 
ally came over to our opinion. It is quite evident 
that the problem had never been mooted before on 
board the " Phillipe Auguste," although she passes 
the place once a fortnight. 

Night closes in, and the stars come out. We 
skim the coast of Sicily; but a lighthouse and a few 
faint lights only help us to verify tho map's stato- 
mcut that wo arc passing Syracuse. To-morrow 
will bring Messina, and until then we may as well 
sleep as look out into the darkness. 

5th — Somnus» and not Venus^ should have this 
time gone to Eolus, and said — 

" OeM immica mihj Tjirhenum navigKt oquor.'* 
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Never was there such an unquiet boat as the 
"Phillipo Auguste." There is, at three o'clock this 
morning, as stringent a noise of descending anchors 
and chattering '* humans," as if we were all going 
to the hottom. It is a waste of one's powers of 
sufiering sufibcation to remain sleepless in this 
cahin ; so np, and on deck. 

The moon shews us that we are in a large, tran- 
quil harbour, not overcrowded with ships. She 
shews us also a tine of white houses stretching 
along the base of an amphitheatre of hills — a young 
moon upon the margin of the waters. Tliis is 
Messina. The clocks ring out the hour in excellent 
unison, and the cocks of Messina crow defiance to 
past time. It is four o'clock. I note up this jouni&I 
by the light of the binnacle, and I wait to see what 
the sun will shew me. He must rise over the 
mountains of Calabria, and I expect him to shew mo 
Etna. 

Twilight begins to make the moon to pale, and 
to paint the wliitc houses doubled in the glassy 
waters. The convent bells tinkle ; and moment by 
moment the details of this aggregation of stony 
cones come fortli. 

The houses do not fringe a tenth port of this 
capacious harbour, tlio deep blue of whoso waters 
seem to indicate that mighty navies might here 
ride. But behind that while line, in which the 
Talazza di Citta and the Victoi-ia Hotel stand con- 
'lo Bcdans and J^lnmelons rise, sometimes 
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crowned with forts, sometimes cut into walks and 
topped with trees ; but always picturesque. All is 
shut in by the regular amphitheatre of higli volcanic 
rocks, whose angular tops cut the bright blue sky in 
sharp relief. 

The sun is risen over the hills of Calabria, but 
does not shew us Etna. A little traco of smoke 
tai-nishes the firraaraent away to the south-west, 
and I must be content to know that that is the 
smoke of the volcano, and that we have passed the 
mountain in the darkness. 

My new acquaintance is argiiing with an Italian, 
who seems to be rather of the Giovano ItaUa school. 
The Jesuit is a scholar, and a man of the world; 
and with the greatest good humour he carries his 
antagonist out of his depth, and ducks him well. 

Tho city begins to move, the police have given us 
pratique, and the boatmen press round the " vapore," 
and try to drive a hard bargain. "Wliat! three francs 
to put us two ashore and bring us back ? No, no. 
Here, Signor Policeman, arrange tliis matter for us." 
" Si Signore ;" and then a torrent of Sicilian, and an 
intimation to giv» the man a franc. Antl so we row 
about two bowshots to the shore. We do not take 
into account that tho policeman, on our return, will 
demand a botegUa, and receive half-a-franc, for his 
interference in the matter ; but so it happencil. 

Messina looks best from the sea. The Strada 
Fcrdinanda is the backbone of the town, and there 
are many little ribs running out from it on each 
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flkle. The Hotel Viciona is a renr good place for a 
breakfast, and the caS& aa lait. omelettofi, fried 
anchoriea, filets de bomC grapes, green fig8» and 
Sicilian wine, arc all good of their kinds, ami 
cajiablc, in their aggregate, to fortify an Englishman 
for a fiight-f^ceing walk, cren in this hot city. The 
8iciliao vin du pays is capital : it is like a petit 
Bordeaax. with a slight but not unpleasant sweetness. 

Tlie cathetlral is a fourth-rate afiair. and I shall 
Bay nothing about it, except that I spent half an 
honr in examining it The convent of St. Gregorio 
is the lion of Messina. The chapel is a rich mosaic 
of marbles, and the lattices to the galleries and 
confessionals are by no means so closely woven as 
to prevent the faces, and even llie features, of the 
nuns from being visible. Some of the damsels who 
peered through these lattices were young and 
pretty, but none of these wore the black veil. We 
penetrated, also, into the parlour, which is an open 
public room, where several of tlic nuns were con- 
versing with visitors. 

Some of our fellow-passengers went to the prison, 
and talked with four of the prisoners, confined " per 
opiniono." I am sorry I missed tliis opportunity 
through the stupidity of my cicerone; but my in- 
formant reported rather favourably of the accommo- 
dation of the prison. The beauty of the spot in 
wliich the prisoners were walking is undeniable by 
ny but one obliged to look at it 

A verv curious circum^Umcc counoctcti witli tliis 
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visit was, that the two soldiers who shewed the 
viHitors over ihe jirison were offered money, and — 
refused it! 

There is evidently something acting upon tlio 
mind of King Bomba. The police were civil, gave 
us no trouble about our passports, (although not 
visaed for Messina, as in strictnecs they should have 
been,) and we met with no annoyance, except from 
the beggars. 

Tired with six hours of sight-seeing, we returned 
on boarJ, and steamed out of the beautiful harbour 
into the strait of Messina. Our enormous steam 
power enabled us to fight successfully with the 
strong current, which here runs five or six knots an 
hour. We had the mountains of Calabria upon our 
right, scored with deep ravines, but cultivated with 
grapes and olives to their tops, and bearing upon 
their clifla, or at their bases, towns and Tillages, 
which, at this distance, seem clean and flourisliing. 
On our left wc had the shores of Sicily, not quite so 
higli. but equally welt cultivated ; and a village and 
a tower terminate a low promontory, which runs 
out Calabria-wards, just ahead. In the bay formed 
by that promontory there is an unquiet battUng of 
short-crested waves. The current, shooting round 
the point, whirb in eddies into the bay, and thence 
out again to the opposite shore. Just as I had 
gone forwards, the better to enjoy a scene which is, 
I think, superior to any single scone in the Ucllefi' 
pont, the head of the vessel was turned sud'lonly 
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round by the strength of the current, and she was 
directed towards a high bluff rock on the Calabrian 
coast. This stolid rock is Sylla. It is surmounted 
by a building, which, perhaps, may have been a 
rude temple, and perhaps may now be a rude 
church or monastery. It shields, by its ragged 
protection, a httle town which comes struggling 
down to the sea under cover of its crags. "//i- 
cidit in SyUam qui vult vitare Charibdem" We had 
been caught by the currents of Charybdis and were 
being driven towards Sylla ! A shout of joy arose 
from two of us, who had been watching for some 
manifestation of the powers of Old Charybdis, so 
contemptuously disdained by modern charts and 
modem saihng instructions. To our stout ship and 
strong steam power the impulse of the old wliirl- 
pool was a deflection, not a danger : a turn of the 
wheel, and she recovered her course. But it was 
plain enough, as we watched from the forecastle the 
troubled waters and the threatening rock, that there 
were real dangers in the strait to the light galleys 
of the old Romans. It was not without reason that 
they paused at yonder cape, called it the prmnon- 
torium vaticanutn, and sought to enter the straits 
under favourable auspices. 

We drive against the stream, and emerge from 
the straits into the Tyrrhenian Sea. The Lipari 
Islands now rise, like great misty blocks of granite 
ill our couriie. An liour, and we look back and 
sec Etna in strong, distant outline, sitting u|X)n tlie 
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highlands of passed Sicily. Etna looks much Uke 
any other mountain-peak, and, from this point, is 
regular in its conical form. But it is very, very 
far away ; and as we look at it for minutes together 
through the glass, we sometimes fancy that we can 
see a white smoke — something whiter than the httle 
haze that hangs about it — form and float away. 

But whatever doubt there may be about the 
smoke of Etna, there can be none about the smoke 
of that high rock which comes up in the sea right 
ahead of us. It is suggested that there is a very 
large gipsy-party on the other side of the rock, and 
that they are making a very large wood fire to boil 
a very large kettle. Those gipsies have been boiling 
their kettle for a weary while, for that rock is 
Stromboli. It is the 2Tf»77yA);, or round island, of 
ancient days. We pass withm a mile of its base : 
we discern plainly the hollow wound, just under the 
easternmost of its two summits, whence the hght 
white smoke issues forth, which hangs a little round 
the topmost bend of the mountain, but floats away, 
leaving the tops clear and untarnished in the 
sunlight. 

After passing Stromboli, we see no more land, 
except as masses of highlands in the distance; and 
we turn to our own little microcosm. 

The greater part of our evening was passed in 
listening to the tales of suffering of two political 
proscrits on board our vessel. There was a piano 
in the cabin, and an English lady had been 
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induced to sing. Sho sang with power and taste; 
and among the Italiaas who gathered round tho 
vrindows of the saloon T saw one leaning his 
upon his hantls and sobbing. It was tho first cir- 
cumstance, he said, that for many years ha<l reminded 
him of a home, ^e had been " out in the fort^'-eight," 
ami ha*l retximed to Naples in reliance upon the 
amnesty. He had been then thrown into one of thoso 
dungeons which Mr. Gladstone has so well describe*!, 
and he remained chained till the irons ate into his 
flesh. "If what you charge against me was a 
crime, I am guilty. Bring mc to a trial, and shoot 
mo ; or shoot mo without a trial. Put mc to any 
death, so that I am reUeved from tliis horrible 
torture." Day after day, month after month, year 
after year, ho importuned for death. But this was 
too merciful a fate. He lay rotting in his dungeon, 
neglected, and perhaps forgotten. At last an ex- 
amination of the prison took place. The official 
who found him in his noisome cell, accustomed as 
he must have been to strange sights, revolted at 
this. " It is not a place for a man, nor even for a 
beast," ho said ; and the prisoner was removed to 
somewhat less detestable place of confinement. The 
man's sufferings had become known to a few, and 
wore told by them to others : even foreign ministerSi 
made representations in his favour. His escape wasi 
contrived and executed — perhaps it was connived 
at He is established now in Genoa, in a humble 
position. "But," said he to my friend, who had 
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T)oen recounting to us his visit to the prison at 
Messina, " I would willingly take the place oF those 
men 3'ou saw to-day, if I might once more see the 
only being that remains to me — my mother. To go 
to her would bo certain death. The Neapolitan 
coups dt fusil are heard at night, and all who hear 
them well know what they mean. She would come 
to me. but she is tlie mother of a p'osrriV, and no 
importunity can obtain for her a passport to leave 
the kingdom. We are as surely separated as if I 
was still chained in my dungeon." 

" Why do you not make your case known? Surely 
European opinion would shame the King of Naples 
into allowing your mother to come to you," 

" How can I address the European public ? My 
case is the case of hundreds. Wo have not a 
hundred Mr. Gladstones to speak for us. As to the 
press, the editors of newspapers hare something else 
to do than to print the miseries of a lot of poor 
devils like us." 

I believe this man spoke the truth. 
6M — At six o'clock the rattling of the chain cable 
gave note that wc were approaching our anchoi-age; 
and, upon reaching the deck, I found we were 
steaming direct into the Bay of Naples. We were 
just passing Capri. Vesuvius (with a little smoke, 
apparently not nearly so much as issues from the 
funnel of our slcamer, nteaming forth from the 
rounder of his two peaks) rises upon our right. 
Ischia and Proceda lie upon our left. The bay 

u 
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circles like a stroDg bow before as ; but the snn is 
not quite risen OTer the lower mountains that lie 
tumbled together to the south of Vesuvius. A 
mist drags along the shore, and — ^the Bay of jN^aples 
disappoints me. 

As we draw nearer, the castle upon the hill, and 
the Chillon-like old fort that steps out into the bay, 
distinguish themselves through the mist, and form, 
no doubt, striking objects. We stand upon the roof 
of the cabin, and vainly strive to cudgel our admirar 
tion. We look at Capri, and talk of Tiberius, and 
wonder whether we can see the rock from which he 
intended to pitch his astrologer. We remark the 
domes of Naples, and tiy to make something out of 
the gilding and reticulated work of some of them ; 
but they are too smaU. The great extent of the 
arc of houses is a topic to dwell upon ; but there is 
no pecuhar character about these houses : they are 
dingy and trumpery, and might belong to Bou- 
logne Harbour. One particular tower, with the 
name of a Roman saint, makes itself conspicuous ; 
but it is only for want of competition. Well, we 
must fall back upon the great extent of the hay, 
the castle upon the hill, the houses embedded in 
folia^re which cover the acclivities, the mountain 
scenery to the north and south, and especially upon 
the unexpected proximity of Vesuvius, which seems 
able to thrc'W a stone into the town. Still I cannot 
help the conviciion that the R\v of Naples has been 
■ v. r pniisfi. AVitliout Vesuvius it would be tamt 
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soil pen common place. With Vesuvius, and viewed 
as a whole^ it may be a great recollection to a 
man who has not seen, or has utterly forgotten 
Couiitantinoi)le. 

I dot down these notes upon the roof of tlio cabin, 
and with the city before me; for the police are 
leisurely in their proceedings, and keep us here for 
an hour and a hftlf before they give us pratique. 

One of our countrymen will not be allowed to land, 
the reason being that he embarked at Messina. A 
man can, it seems, only legitimately come from 
Messina to Naples in a Neapolitan ship. 

At length two very smartly-dressed agents of the 
police take possession of the gangway, with a list in 
their hands. This list has been carefully compiled 
from the passports, and our visas being all in duo 
form^ we are allowod to land. 

" What is the proper faro for landing, Mr. Police 
Agent r 

The distance Is about a hundred yards. 

" A franc and a half each." 

The tariff price, fixed at an exorbitant rate, we 
found to be one franc each, which we pai<l 

I note this, to shew how universal is the spirit of 
extortion among these people. Even a man in a 
respectable public position cannot forego the oppor- 
tunity of cheating a stranger, and that although the 
result would nut advantage himself. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NAPLES TO ROME. 

I MUST not dwell very minutely upon Naples. The 
fact was, we did not see Naples. Naples cannot bo 
seen in a day. It was one continual rush from 
mom till evening. 

We hired one of the fifty guides who importuned 
us, and agreed to give him as much less than five 
francs as we pleased. We were then rowed ashore, 
took & cab and, drove off rapidly through the 
street which skirts the bay, and which was already 
crowded with vehicles, to the railway-terminus. 
Fortunately a train is just about to start. We take 
two first-class tickets for ourselves, and a second- 
class for our guide, paying about eleven francs — 
three railway tickets to Pompeii I 

The environs of Naples, in their capacity of en- 
virons, are not characteristic, and are not picturesque. 
The costumes of the people are the costumes of 
Brixton or Muswell Hill, and the houses are cer- 
tainly not so good, and in no respect more interest- 
ing. Let us shut our eyes as we stop at Portici and 
Turre del Greco ; or rather let us fix them upon that 
mysterious mountain around whose base we are 
travelling at no rapid railway pace. The smoke 
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seems to dwell more upon the top than it tlid in the 
early morning, and we are tolil this is a sign (rffine 
weatlier. The fine weather of Naples means, I sup- 
pose, this heat of eighty-five degrees in the shade. 
This fine weather produces tho large fig-trees, the 
festooned vines, the wild aloes, and the great hedges 
of cactus which appear now and then among patches 
of Swedes and cabbages, and are the only unfamiliar 
features of the houses and gardens we pass. We 
journey through a deep cutting, and notice that the 
stratum is not lava, and then some one calU Pompeii 
(or rather Pompayeo), and out we jump. 

From the railway -station we walk along a road 
very like an ordinary P'rench road, until we reach a 
"Restaurant Fran^ais," or, as it is in other letters more 
magnificently styled, " Hotel Diomede." It is almost 
ton o'clock, for the trqjet from Naples to Pompeii 
has consumed nearly an hour. We are inchnod to 
breakfast ; but breakfast is a time-requiring matter 
at the "Hotel Diomede," Milk w a most scarce 
commodity, and ca/c au lait will render it necessary 
to search the country all round. Theodore, our 
accomplished guide, who has told me that the event 
which submerged Pompeii occurred just two thousand 
six hundred years ago, suggests that we had better 
go into Pompeii first, and breakfast afterwards. 

So we go into Pompeii first. 

Wc turn out of a wide modern road, planted with 
trees, into a httle gateway, which leads into an 
enclosure of ornamental gardens. We follow a path- 
way that leads up a green mound ; and we are 
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joined by one of the official guides, who leads b» 
into a tunnel. '*Tliis is all original,'* sajs the ginde 
in hiH I)ei4t Knglish. AVo recognise the RomaD 
brickwork, an<l pfuia llirough into a narrow pared 
pathway, having Uttle colls on one side, and a lara- 
buill wall on the other. All is now aocieot. The 
tunnel \vc poKHod through is the ancient gateway 
leading from the sea; for, before the eruption, the 
sea occupied the flats below, and washed the walls of 
our buried and unbuned city. The cells to our 
right are Roman shops; and where those wincyjan 
still remain perhaps Virgil and Horace may have 
hobnoblwd together. That they used to trarel 
together we know right well. May we not quote. 
with a now reading — 

" Qui toout ft forte Dtonicdo eti condiius olim, 
FlentibiH hie VtriuB discedit mipstus amictt" ? 

One of tliose sad remaining friends was Virgil ; 
for Horace had before said — 

" Plotiut, et VariuB SinuctMwc, Virgiliiuque 
Occumint; aiiima* qualca ue<)ue candliliores 
TiTm tulil, nequo <|U(^iK tne eit devinctior aJtcr. 
O, qui oitii|)lBxue, ct guadia quanta fuenmt ! 
Nil ego contulorim jucuiido bhdus umico.*' 

This seems to m© to prove, without controversy, 
that Horace and Virgil got very jolly together at 
the house of Dionicde. If any dull follow choose to 
gainsay this hypothesis — why, let him. I shall do, 
R8 every other theory- builder docs, laugh at matter- 
of-lact geography, and go on believing. 
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Turn we to the right. We are in the Temple of 
Justice. For the first time we become impressed 
with the feeling that the most interesting sight the 
world can offer is before us. We have seen the 
pictures in Gell, and n^ descriptions without end; 
but pictures and descriptions give no idea of Pom- 
peii. We com|>ared our expectations, and found 
that we had both beUcvcd we should sec some im- 
perfect specimens of a city, into wliich we should enter 
as into a cave. But here is actually a large city 
lying before us — in ruins, indeed, but not so ruined 
as to prevent our imagining it exactly as it was, or 
to spoil our enjoyment of the exquisite proportions 
of iU) public buildings. The Htucco still reiuaius on 
the brick columns of this Temple of Justice. We 
descend into the prison underneath, and we try to 
imagine the offence of the four Pom{)ci;Lns who were 
placed there for trial seventeen hundred and ninety- 
two years ago, who wero ** remanded" for rehearing, 
and whose bones were brought forth irom these dun- 
geons almost yesterday. 

Thence we cross the street of tlie sea, and pass 
into the Temple of Venus, ascend the broad stair- 
case to the altar, and took thence over the city. 
We emerge from the home of Venus into the Forum. 
The guide hurries us along ; but although we have 
long since been occupied by the thought that we 
were rushing by objects u[>uu which we could dwell 
with enthusiasm for days, still I insist upon remain- 
ing stationary for a quarter of an hour in the Forum. 

I iiuver have before, and 1 never sliaU again, see 
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any -icene which alfects one with, the "qgrnf ^ dnw <tf 
■sentiment :is Pompni ioes. We wand^ over i^ 
plains of Waterloo, or ride over the ht^itrU^ jf abow 
Inkermann. or ^tand imnng the tombs oil Cashc^rcA 
Hill, and we iire impressed: that ia to aav tiie 
locality !i:ces the memory and rhe LmaG;zxiacion. m» 
a particular erenc. But Pomp«i ia ooc the ixuhhk 
rial of a tact : it is the iacc ixaelL With, the excep- 
tion of what the I\ing of Xapiea has carried awn* to 
liifi miifleum. the whole L-ity is about oa. Hefo ia 
the Pantheon, with the pedestals of the scacn^ of the 
tw*ilire .rreater zods : the altar 'iiacoionred by the 
l>lood of the victims ; the dining-rooms and bed-mnw^ 
of thoi^e ^rratelul priests who ^t up a statue to their 
washerwoman — there ;ire the fresco paiminga of the 
Horarii. oflTlysaes and his wife. ofTemiaaiui Adonis^ 
.-(hewing that these stories were Iiousehold tales with. 
thpm .1.S they are with iis — ail L'listing just as when 
the :nAt priest ?ent iiis <urplice to Mrs. Eumachia to 
l-fe -THshetL and peniap» irmarked that he must set 
nn if.or a --ubscription. or <_>btaiu a state gnmt, for hii^ 
rfrmnie was lettin:^ out of rt'pair. 

T^tTO :3 ao arpeaninoe '.»f ^ii^ginir, or of burvin^ 
'.r inhiir-in^ Iiere. The sun shines nercely down 
lA. md V-suviuij [ovk^i ■.■it'se and clear, and 
:•'.;. v.-" [ii:tt: iH iuTutenini: cu; it ■iid when the four 
V'-ro [■f.-maudfi hy tlie uiui^iiitrate in the 

■::.).■■■ t .^'li-Eict.'. 

\' ' ■ k n It -liL- T-'nipIe of Mon.'iiry. where some 
.-. j';i;::'- -t"i':a rW'iii liu' "liier temples are 
-.ar.;!;' _ijied tui;eciicr. We hurry along the 
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street of the merchants, and the street of the Cor- 
nucopia, and mark wliere the carriage- wheels of tJie 
old Romans vroTO ruts in the lava-block parement. 
We look in at the barber's shop, and, remembering 
the length of our Crimean beards, and our return 
irithin the bounds of cmlization, doubt vhetlier it 
would uot be well to sit down and bo shared ; but the 
barber does not happen to be in. We walk down 
the street of the theatre, just as we walked down 
the Strada del Teatro at ValeCtawheu all the people 
were gone to bed ; and we enter an open theatre, 
such as Valetta cannot shew, but such as Verona 
can. We come back out of the theatre, for there 
seems to bo no preparations for a performance, and 
look in at two or three houses on our way. If the 
eruption had been long delayed, Drusus must hare 
repaired the stone coping to his well, for the rope 
had nearly worn the soft stone. His bed-rooms were 
not large — only twelve feet by nine ; and I am afraid, 
from the paintings of Venus and Adonis, and Paa 
and the Nymph, that Drusus was a loose fellow. 

Wo turn into the musician's house, and admire his 
oratoirc, with its littlo marble Hercules and its 
cliarming fountain. A NeaiioUtau soldier now keeps 
guard at his door. " Here, my man, are some ba- 
jocchi for yon — not for uncovering tliat fresco of the 
satyr and fawn, but for corcring it up again." 

These excellent pubUc batlis look delicious. The 
largo marble plunging bath only wanUi tho water 
turned on, and we may surely shut the door and take 
a header. The pipes, it seems, have been out 
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of order for some little time. Well, well, we must do 
without. 

It was just the same in the French steamer; only 
in the steamer the stewardess had taken possession 
of the bath-room for a cabin, and declared that she 
always slept in the bath, it kept her so steady. 

We hurry down this street of Mercury, and can- 
not go into the Temple of Vesta, nor stop to examine 
all the strange signs that the people here put up 
outside their houses ; but upon a general view of them 
every little want seems to have been provided for. 
We run along the street of the consuls, where the signs 
are equally demonstrative, and we go out at the gate 
of the city. We visit the sentry-box where the Roman 
sentinel was found dead at his post; and we walk 
down the street of tombs, and think what a wiser, 
more cleanly, and more poetical mode of burial it 
was to evolve all the gases of the body at once by 
fire, rather than allow them, as we do, to escape gra- 
dually, and infect the breath of the hving. 

The old Roman hotel upon our left has naturally 
run to ruin from being near two thousand years 
without seeing a knight from Rome, or a bagman 
from Sicily. Let us turn into the house of Biomede 
- — Horace's friend, you know, according to my un- 
gcographical and unhiatorical theory. Here is his 
bath, just as he left it on the morning of the littlo 
event which prevented his taking it again. Here 
are his bed-rooms, and his charming little gardens 
stretching down to what used to be the sea. How 
perfect and how compact are these Roman houses ; 
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how exqtiisitely finished in every detail ; and how 
they contrast with the rude, vast, comfortless bar- 
racks of the middle ages. I saw upon a modest 
house in the Flaminian way an inscription, " Parva 
domus magna quies." The Pompeians evidently knew 
this truth, and, but for Etna, would have proved it. 

We have one more visit to make : we must go 
down into the wine-cellar of Diomede, where the 
affrighted &mily took refuge, and where the skeletons 
were found. The cicerone moves his Utile flaring 
taper to and fro over the wall, and pretends to shew 
upon it impressions of heads and breasts. Dio- 
mede and his family would die of suffocation, and 
their forms would doubtless moulder from the walls 
against which they rested; but I should require 
closer inspection than I could obtain by this flick- 
ering light to convince me that these stains are por- 
traits of the people who died here. 

And now we must be off: I am fainting with list- 
ing, and with the heat of the sun, and with running 
about almost as fast as the innumerable lizards 
which are constantly flitting by our feet. I wish the 
streets still flowed with constant streams, as the 
fountains and the solid stepping-stones shew they did 
in former times. 

When the Yankee was told that he had nothing 
Hke Vesuvius in his country, he answered " No, we 
arn't no fire-hills in our country, but 1 guess we are 
got a water-power at Niagara as would put 'em all 
out." What might happen if the St. Lawrence for- 
ever thundered headlong into that crater. Dr. Lardner 
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only can tell, for he can measure tlie power of 
steam so accurately as to foretell at what force of 
steam and speed of flight the resistance of the atmo- 
sphere will increase to such a point as to bring a 
carriage to a standstill in mid career ; but Vesuvius, 
though he might succumb to an American river, lias 
beaten ofF the sea. 

The modern Neapolitans, notwithstanding all the 
pranks Vesuvius has played, seem to think him as 
harmless &b a kitchen fire. They have built their 
white villas half-way up his sides, and appear to 
believo that the heat of bis soil is only intended to 
ripen the grapes. Yet by heavings from beneath, 
or by lava torrents from above, ho has driven back 
the sea; and as we go down to the old beach wo 
have a flat before us, covered with gardens and 
houses, and making a capital bed for our friend tlio 
"ViaFeirata." 

We have done with Pompeii, but we still have a 
smart walk to the new " Hotel Diomcde," and we 
have just twenty minutes to breakfast and get to the 
rail way -station. If we miss our train we miss our boat. 

Our host had a very tolerable breakfast prepared 
for us, with coffee and a very good wine of the 
country, fish and flesh and fruit. Unluckily we had 
no time to cat it. 

We breakfast rapidly but magnificently, and ho 
charges us exorbitantly. We pay him about half his 
extortionate demand, that is to say, we pay him six 
francs a piece. He follows us with turbulent exp06-> 
tulatious ; but finding we will give him no more, he 
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becomes civil, hopes to see us again, and wishes us a 
prosperous journey. 

I shall not pretend to say any tiling of Naples. 
Wo hired a cab, and drove about tho city for two 
hours. A man has no right to afibct to describe 
Naples upon such an experience. 

I should like to have seen the standing miracle of 
tho liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, for Sir 
David Brewster says that modem science cannot tell 
how it is performed. But tho f5te day of the Saiut 
is far distant. 

I have no doubt that this miracle is the traditional 
descendant of the pagan miracle spoken of by Ho- 
race and by Pliny as existing in the South of Italy — 

Dehinc Gnatia lymphtit 
Iratis extrucin iledit rifttift(|)ie, jnoooquc; 
Dam Jfammd tine thure Uquefcere limint $acro 
Pertuadtre nipit : credat Judn'UB Apolla 
Non ego. Nainque Deng didici Becurum agere aivum; 
Nee, 81 quid iniri ^iat natiira, Deos id 
TristcA ox alto (Mcli domiitcre tecto. 

There is a convincing coincidence between the 
liquefaction of the frankincense without flame and 
the liquefaction of blood witltout heat, especially 
when we add that the place of the pagan and tlie 
Roman -Catholic miracle are almost identical. 

Tired with our day's work, we went on board, and 
dined, and talked, and slept. 

1th — I waa on deck tills morning just in time to 
take 00* my hat to tho nioutli of the Tiber. The 
Jesuit asked whether it was an act of respect to the 
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river of the Cajsara or the river of the Popes. I 
said it was an act of reapect to the river of the 
Consuls ; for if I ht\d said to tlie river of the Cajsars, 
I felt that I was laying myself open to an awkward 
rejoinder. Half an hour, and we stoam into tho mole 
of Civita. Vecchia. The walls bristle with Papal 
cannon, and tlio churcli-railitant, in rod trowscrs and 
with folded arms, stands sternly contemplating " il 
vapore." The place is strongly fortified, and the 
town looks clean, fresh painted, and prosperous. 
There are two steamers and about twenty ships in 
tho harbour. We cast anchor near enough to the 
shore to read through our glasses the inscriptions, 
wliich tell that Clement the Thirteenth " P. 0. M." 
built that gateway, and that Benedict the Fourteenth 
constructed that fountain. 

At laat wo are allowed to go ashore, and, afler a 
great search at the Custom-house in quest of books 
and arms, we breakfast, and start by the diligence for 
Rome. 

Tho impositions at Civita Vecchia are so vex 

extraordinary, that I must note them down. We 

paid in that important port, where we staid Jmit 

two hours, as follows : — 

For boatmen .... Fr&Tics 2 

, Porterage to the Custom -Iioum; . . ft 

Breakfiut 6 

PoMports 10 

For plorab^in^ luggsg* .... 7 
CommlMJoiiers 2 — 31 

Of course these were ilividcd into Pauls and 
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Bajocci, but this was tKe amount in French money ; 
.in<I upon comparing accouiiLs witli tlic throe Mis- 
sionary priests who are our fellow-travellers, wc found 
we had not been much more pluinlered than they were. 

Seated high on our slight diligence, and drawn by 
two horseSt we pursue the road along the sea-coast, 
having an un<lu1ating heath, very like our Cnimock 
chase, on our left, and the tideless Mediterranean on 
our right. When wc reached the milestone marked 
" Via Aurelia Koma xxxvi," a bridge had been 
washed away, and was being leisurely repaired. Half 
a dozen English labourei-s would have planked the 
bed of the little stream across in a few hours. The 
traffic has here been interrupted ever since the 
winter, and the luggage is borne across on men's 
shoulders. Uelays of diligences are stationed on the 
otlicr side of this serious impediment. 

When we came in sight of the low promontory, 
which is made on island by the division of the 
embouchure of tlie Tiber into two streams, we turn 
off, and pursue an apparently endless journey between 
and over an intorniinable series of long low hiUa. It 
is a very dusty journey; and I remarked to my 
convive, that if Dr. Newman had found the wav to 
Kome half so tedious as we did, he would certainly 
have turned back. The postilion always went 
down hill as though he expected to upset ua, and up 
hill as though ho despaired of ever getting to the top. 

And then it grew quite dark ; and some of the 
diligences we met had lightA, and some had none ; 
and as there appears to l^e no rule of the road, we 
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were always running in front of each other. Once I 
thought we were quite gone, for an outcoming 
diligence came full tilt against us, and the six horses 
were all mingled together and all kicking. Then at 
last, when all hope of reaching Rome had vanished, 
and we had made up our minds, we were on our 
way back to Naples ; and all at once, in a &.ubourg- 
like sort of place, we came " quite promiscuously " 
upon St. Peter's. 

Before we could make up our minds whether it 
was St. Peter's or not, we dashed in at a narrow 
gate, and were simimoned to descend to shew our- 
selves to the police. 

We followed the conductor up stairs to a turret- 
chamber, where we found a very dignified individual in 
a very handsome Koman nose and uniform. He gave 
us a printed pass, and I am sorry to say I left him 
haggling with the conductor as to whether two large 
five-bajocchi pieces of copper formed a sufficient 
compliment, or bribe, or present. I was told after- 
wards that he was left with the two pieces of copper 
in his hand, and told to make the best of them. 

After this we were driven for half an hour through 
Rome, hungry and thirsty, and dusty and tired. I 
shall not say what my sensations were as we shuflBed 
along through streets where darkness was made 
visible by rare oil-lamps. At last we arrived at the 
bureau of the dihgences, and we were obliged to pay 
a couple of porters eight pauls to convey our luggage 
in a barrow to the Piazza Minerva, about one-third 
of a mile distant. 
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I CBOSE the Hotel Minerva because Mr. Murray pats 
it among the out^idcra, and I expected to find it a 
bachelor's small hotel, a sort of maUon menblee. I 
find it to be a vast palace, occupying one side of the 
piazza Minen'a, with marble staircase and corridors, 
and galleries and baths, and an immense arched 
salon of variegated marbles, vrhich seems to me a 
finer piece of arcliit^cture than the cathedral of 
Messina, However, I must not quarrel with Mr. 
Murray, for I have got a most comfortable room here 
(No, 102), for four pauls a night; and by choosing 
the hotels ho speaks slightingly of 1 begin to extract 
some utility from his book. I ^'ish I could say as 
much for his " Turkey." He certainly ought to 
return me the money wasted upon that unrivalled 
mass of trash. 

After supper, I and my friend the Abb5 took a 
BtroU to the Pantheon close by ; and. leaning over the 
rails and smoking, wo discussed the question, whether 
it was better to call the times when the Dii Majorcs 
were worshipped here claH«icaI times or idolatrou« 
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times. In conti?iiiling^ for the former term, of course 
I (lid not press upon my Homan Catholic friend all 
my reasons. 

My poor Abbe ! I took leave of him this mom- 
ing, and lie had tears in his eyes. 

He came to Rome to put himself under obedi- 
ence, and he has done so. Ho is a kintUy-hearte*! 
and innocent creature. He might have been a good 
father, a successful man of btisincss, antl a very re- 
spectable magistrate. He will be a Dominican monk. 
He told me that he might have honour and ]>opu- 
Inrity in Greece ; but by humbUng himself to implicit 
obedience, he thought he was acting more in imita- 
tion of our Saviour. He is gone away, poor fellow ! 
where his happy, generous nature will make him a 
drudge, without saving him from being a drone. 

His hist injunction to me was, to reconsider the 
order I had given for a spongiug-bath in my room. 

Sth — I set out this morning, with Murray and the 
two maps of the Useful-Knowledge Society in my 
pocket, to find or lose my way in Rome. 

The first thing to do is to strike the Corso, and to 
fix its bearings well on the mind. I wandered up 
and down it, wishing it had been three times its ac- 
tual width, and lost in astonishment at the wonderful 
size and simplicity of the palaces. They are dingy 
and crumbling. '* Fuit" scexns written upon them 
all, unless where a foreign ambassador or French 
general has taken up his abode ; but these palaces 
abound in hundreds. Verily this Rome is the city 
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of an extinct race of giants. Structures like our 
Reform Club and Sutherland House — columns like 
notliiiig tliat London has ever seen — fountains 
whereof London has no notion, and which Paris 
only imitates with spasmodic effort — hero lie about 
ia multitudes; used, but not repaired, as though 
a race of pigmies had come upon the abandoned 
habitations of the Genii, and were content to uso 
them till time should rot them. Then T turn up 
into the I'iazza di Spagna, which has, by general 
consent, been abandoned to the English, and am 
of course beset by guides, and coachmen, and rar- 
leta of every kind, who address mo in very bad En- 
ghsli, I answer them all very civilly, "Non parlo 
Tedesco" and they retire in despair, wondering what 
on earth 1 can bo if I am not an Englishman. 

Thenco I recross the Coreo, and follow the 
straight road which leads mo to the bridge of St 
Angelo; and as I cross the yellow Tiber I insult 
the memory of the Pope who placed those hi- 
deous statues upon the bridge. Skirting the pre- 
cincts of the castle of tSt. Angelo, I continue my 
walk till I come full upon St Peter's. 

Now let mo sit down upon the step of this vast 
colonnade. Of course I have to receive tho com- 
mon impression that the whole is comparatively 
small, and I correct this impression by looking 
up at the column at whoso base I sit, and then 
at the atom-like proportions of tho men who are 
walking up the steps. Some people say that this 

x2 
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general effect is the triumph of proportion. If those, 
same persons would knock down and cart away all 
those monstrous statues, it would be found that the 
proportions of the building have nothing to do with 
the matter ; and even if this were so, the effect is not 
less a fault, if Longinus be not a fool. 

Here I sit for an hour, and meditate upon this 
great cause, incorporate in stone, of the Reforma- 
tion. Then I rise, and join the little train of folk 
who are ascending the steps that lead to the vesti- 
bule, push aside the leathern screen, and stand within 
the mighty MetropoHtan of Christendom. 

It is very vast, very wonderful, very magnificent, 
but how &r below the simple grandeur of St. Sophia, 
or of the Suleymaneial What false history and 
execrable taste stand intrusive amid the grandeur 
of the pile I 

These colossal monks, with their books and their 
beads — this apocryphal martyr brandishing his 
spear — that miserable burlesque of ancient art, whose 
bronze toes are nearly kissed away — those gigantic 
fathers of the Greek and Koman church, who give 
three fingers each to hold up the chair of St. Peter, 
which, by the way, is, in fit allegory, represented as 
resting more upon the thick clouds than upon the 
exertions of the fathers — a man who deems all 
these things historically true and religiously sacred, 
will be aided by his devotion to control his yearning 
for beauty. If he believe that ho is looking at the 
very pillar against which our Saviour leant when he 
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■was disputing with the doctors in the temple, he 
will feel an interest apart from any perception of the 
senses : so if he believe that the head of St. Andrew 
is shut up in the gallery above the statue of the 
apostle, and that the spear of St. Longinus, and the 
handkerchief of St. Veronica, and a piece of the true 
cross, are all in the balconies which are adorned 
with pictorial representations of these relics, he will 
have oven a higher interest than that we feol in 
looking upon the birth-house of Shakespeare, or the 
cockpit of the " Victory." We Protestants, however, 
have not this enjoyment : right or wrong, we do not 
believe in the saving virtues and mediatorial effi- 
ciency of St. Veronica or St. Longinus, nor are we 
interested in those founders of monastic orders com- 
memorated in these hidious eflSgies twenty feet high. 
If Phidias had idealized them, and made them beau- 
tiful, we would have admired them as we do the 
Theseus; but there was no spirit of beauty in the 
mythology of the middle ages. When we look upon 
the ill-carved figure of a monkish saint, the recollec- 
tion is apt to intrude upon us, that the decisive 
argument in favour of the canonization of Thomas 
a Beckett was, that his hair-shirt was found to be 
swarming with vermin when he was stripped for 
burial. 

A man must be a good Catholic to admire all the 
details of St. Peter's. I throw myself back upon the 
general effect. When I set myself to examine the 
details I soon get tired of Bernini, and intolerant of 
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Rossi. Caaova's tomb is undoubtedly a work of art 
to linger over. The angel of death, and the sleeping 
lioOf become a memory for ever ; and if tltc Pope 
himself could not be made to look intelligent, and 
if the figure of Religion look too fat, too shrewish, 
and too old, all that can be said is, that every thing 
is perfect except the Pope and his religion. 

The monument to the Stuarts has its liistorical in- 
terest to an Knglishman. Murray, in his book, attri- 
butes to LordMahon a description of this monument, 
which has the peculiarity of being wrong in every 
particular. So far from calling Charles Edward and 
Henry, Charles the Third and Henry the Ninth, 
the inscription very neatly and adroitly avoids calJ- 
ing ^ny of them King of Great Britain, except James 
the Second. This, however, is not Lord Mahon's 
fault, but the fault of the compiler of the Guide- 
book. Lord Mahon no doubt alludes to the epi- 
taphs in the vaults below. Into thoso we descended, 
and saw many mosaics and many tombs. 

Before we went down into the crypt, wo ascended 
to the top of the cupola, but it is labour thrown 
away: the view is not fine. 

It wfu) evening when I lefl St. Peter's, and after 
dinner nothing was to be done but to wander 
again through the street, and lean against the 
fountain in the Piazza del Hotuudo, look upon 
the portico and the Pantheon, and think of the 

" ^^eM]ur laWntpfl D«orntn, 
Fonla uigro Riruulacru fuiuo." 
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0th — I made an arrangement witli a certain 
Signer Pio, whose name is rather too demonstrative 
to inspii*e conGclence. He is to receive one sciido 
per diem to sj>cak only Italian and shew mo Home. 

We set out at once for the capital, which we 
must see by the eye of faith, for those buildings 
of Michael Angolo are not worthy of his fame. 
They serve to shew us, however, that if he had 
been left to finish St. Peter's he would not have 
placed colossal ligurcs u|)on its top. Pio does not 
count patience among his virtues, and he fidgets 
while I examine the statues and Uie milestone. 
After the hard toil of ascending the tower of the 
CampailogUo — don't let us call it the capital — ^hc 
grows more lotiuacious than ever Cicero was, "m 
hdc munitissimd arce." So 1 give him a cigar, and 
make him sit down on the other side of tlic old 
figure of Uomc, and toll him to wait till I call him. 

Yes, here it all is at my feet ! St. Peter's on 
my right, and the CoEioum on my left. Across 
the Tiber, on my right front, as they say at the 
camp, rises the Janicular Hill, where St. Peter was 
ciiicided, and where we now hoc a fountain playing, 
and whence the French attacked the city. On my 
left frout, this side of the Tiber, is Mount Avcntinns, 
with its church belonging to the chevaliers of Malta, 
and the scite of the Roman liatterics which viiiiily 
answea'd the French. Directly to the left the I'ala- 
tinc anil theCu'liuu Hillxboih lie strewed with ruins. 
Bcluud mc, Mounts Esquilinus, Viminnlis and Qiiiri- 
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nalia &ccm occupied by modern churches, and tbe 
inhabited city. Upon the highest point of the Mens 
Capitolinus 1 am now standing and writing. 

Here ia Korae, all at one view. The modem ci^, 
led by St. Peter's, seems to be running away from 
the old city of the Ca)sars, and has nearly sur- 
mounted the amphitheatre of hilts which hemmed 
it in. Let it go. I turn me to where the ruiita 
are. The Tarpeian rock immediately at my feet is 
hence but a little hole, half planted with shrubs and 
flowers in trim beds, and half covered with clothes 
hung out to dry, ending, however, in a sort of chasm, 
which looks Hke a broken sewer. But it has 
history dearer than the liistory of all the Popes 
whom Rankc has excluded from, or admitted to, liis 
book. " Un Anglais, nomtne Smith" — so the g;uide 
says, but I l>eliove he is wrong — has built a smu^j 
cottage on the palace of the Caesars, but ho has n<i^^ 
ploughed up the ruins. The Coliseum, the arch of 
Septimius Soverus, the temples of Peace, the temple 
of Romulus and Komus, the columns of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and that 

'* Now known colomn wiib anoovered ba»/' 
are all within a little area. Frescati, Tivoli, and 
Alba lionga, are in the distance. The Apennines 
form the background, and the Via Appia* its route 
marked by the tower tomb of Cecilia Metella, nma 
away in distance. 

I must bo carried down by force from this 
or 1 almll never get away. Every moment 
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covers new objects to dotain me. Right in front 
are the ruins of the bridge of Horatius Cocclos. 
Tiie fragments of brick-work did not exist in his 
day, it is true ; but that was the spot which his 
courage rendered sacred. 

This is where we greatly enjoy Rome. Let us 
now go down, and work out the details, and como 
back and see it with a more instructed eye. 

Before I go — I will positively look at nothing 
else — I must mark the odd manner in which the 
Corso cuts Uirough the city, and-the little men and 
women jostle like small dots up and down it. 

I went down, and I saw the Capitol ; that is to 
say, I went into those three disgraceful buildings 
which Michael Angelo's ghost, if he have any feel- 
ing fur his eartUy fame, ought long since to liavo 
borrowed a brand from purgatory to bum down. 
Within, I saw tlie masterpieces of tlie world — the 
sacred wolf of Rome, the statues of Julius and Au- 
gustus, the Dying Gladiator, the Capitolinc Venus, 
the St. Sebastian, the Europa — riches which astound 
and bewilder, and send one away with an unsettled 
mind and a disturbed memory. I confess that it is 
not in my nature to take in more than one good 
work of art in a single day. I can look stolidly at 
it for a week, and take it in bit by bit, until I know 
it thoroughly ; but I cannot hit it upon the bound, 
and receive the impression exact in my mind. If I 
must tell the humiliating truth it is this : Of all the 
mighty things I see and appreciate in tliis, the 
Capitol of Rome, the picture that has fixed itself 
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Dlpst in my mind 'la one not mentioned in the Guide- 
l)Ooks^ and doubtless very improper to be adiuired — 
1 mean the Magdalene of Tintoretto. 

From the halk and museums of the Capitol I wont 
to the Tarpeian rock, and walked through the garden, 
on the top, and Ustencd to the old \7oman whoa she 
told me how all her gi-apes had failed ; looked at 
the withered bunches, which con-oborated her tale of 
sorrows; and wondered why Pio Nono, to whom turt 
and history already owo so much, does not clear 
this spot of the wretched houses and misorahic 
vegetable enclosures which prevent us seeing to the 
bottom of this famous precipice. 

After passing in procession all that I can remem- 
ber of this Tarpeian rock — and who, having read 
Livy, does not remember a liundred trageilies of 
wliich it was the scene? — 1 came back to the Capitol, 
descended into the tabularinm. and, in these cyclo- 
plan arches, feel, for the first timc^ that I must bo 
ujMjn the scitc of the Capitol of Old Rome. Then I 
walk down the Via Sacra, and buy a glass of lemon- 
ade on the spot where every nation of the ancient world 
has passed in captivity. Columns and temples strew i 
the road, and every stono has its history. Arches of 
triumph, more or less perfectly dug out, moulder in 
tlie 8unslunc, hkc the neglected veterans of forgotten 
victories. I pass through the scito of tlie old 
forum, and see nothiug in the spot of earth as now] 
occupied to auggetft the exact tlieatro of the 
events that have here taken place. I arrive at the 
fragment of brickwork, the remains of the Meta 
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Sudans, over which the water fell in little bubble- 
ilrops like tlio sweat upon the brow of an athlete. 
This is my hypothesis : it is better, at least, tlian 
tlie absurd one in the Guide-books. The arch which 
that mean thief Constantino stole from Trajan, and 
disfigured to make it his own, is now upon my 
right, the Appian Way is before me, and the Coliseum 
is on my left. 

I shall say nothing descriptivo of the Coliseum. 
Every school-boy cau draw it from memory — every 
Guide-book describes it ; yet you might as well draw 
a thunderclap or describe an essence. 

I dare say Mr. Cubitt would tender to-morrow for 
a building quite as big, and complete it within tlie 
year. The Coliseum is not a thing to be measured 
or talked about. It is a great idea to be felt with a 
straining mind and an imagination expanded almost 
to bursting. I never quote Byron : I hope my 
readers will give me credit for avoiding this com- 
mon impertinence ; but I repeat to myself his 
wonderful description of this structure at least a 
dozen times, as I move like an atom among 
these tremendous arches, or stand with reeling 
brain upon the dizzy margin of its unprotected 
heights. 

I sat at the Coliseum until it was nearly dark, and 
1 was awakened from a revorio by the challeuge of 
tlie Trench patrol which came to relieve the sentinel 
Then I walked home, through the deep shadows of 
the ruins, and through the ilUht mazes of the modem 
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lO^A — The Appian Way is a drive through a maze 
of memories. I note the tomb of Seneca, because 
Murray misdescribos the bas-relief. In the middle 
of it the philosopher, bleeding from the arm, is 
sinking in the arms of his attendants. On the right, 
the emperor is giving the messenger the onler for 
his death. On the left» the mourning relatives ore 
depicted. Murray talks of Socmtes and Croesus, anU 
1 know not what. I stood upon the mound of the 
Horatii, piled upon the spot where they fought. The 
wild th^Tne loads the air with perfume, and the grass- 
hoppers chirp merry songs to the heroes who Ho below. 
I look over the Campagna ; upon the broken aqueducts 
that stride across the plain ; upon the masses of brick- 
work which have beeu stripped of their marbles to 
make palaces and churches ; upon the prostrate pillars 
and defaced epitaphs of defunct pro-consuls ; and I ask 
whether all these remuantd of a departed dominion 
may not owe their csiatcnce to the event commom- 
morated by this unadorned Ktruscan barrow. 

We return by St. Sebastian, and we see the 
church and the catacombs. It Boenis to me clear 
very many of the bodies that lie bricked up in this 
catacomb are bodies of the very early Romans, beforo 
crementation prevailed. The saints and martyrs, 
whom the old monk talks about, were in all proba- 
bility devout votaries of Venus and Pan. I went a 
long way into tlie passages. There are thousands of 
tombfl yet unopened. The slate which covers up tlio 
shelf in ttie rock had in some instances been brokcu, 
and I took up a handful of " martyrs' " bones. Thcv 
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were soft and crumbling, and went to dust as I 
touched thenu 

These catacombs are quarries put to their obvious 
use. Mucli more curious are the Columbaria — those 
square pita dug deep in earth, and roofed upon the 
top, with a stone staircase going to the bottom, and 
with their inner walU completely occupied by pigeon- 
holes, each ha\-ing its little covered hole, its little set 
of crockery, and its marble tablet to record the name 
of the man or wouian who now is ashes. The 
Columbaria I went into were deroted to the house- 
hold of Pompey and of Augustus; and as they 
were all orthodox pagans, who had honourably paid 
their passage across the Styx, I thought it was no 
sin to bring away a bit of the back-bone of a lady 
whoso ashes hod been very contemptuously treated, 
having been sliaken out of her vase and strewn about 
her pigeon-hole. 

We passed to the batbs of Caracalla and the 
palace of the Caesars, mountainous ruins, wherein 
nothing can be read but big moralities. White 
we look down from the terrace of the palace of 
the Cffisars, the Pope passes, attended by his garde 
noble. He is too fiir off for us to see more of him 
than his white raiment. 

Then we go and gazo again upon the arches, and 
sit and talk in the Coliseum, and fi&is& home through 
the forum and down the steps of the Capitol. 

I feel that I could do the same day's woric every 
day for forty yean — the catacoralw and the Colum- 
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baria excepted — and never feel a sameness in the" 
task. Perhaps, howcTcr, it Is better not to try these 
feelings by too strong an experiment. We will go 
to the Vatican to-morrow. 

lltk — I sbouUl like to a»k Mr. Bainee, or his 
successor at the Poor-Law Office, what he would 
think of a regular society of beggars, who make it a 
point of conscience never to work, and whose parti- 
cular claim to sanctity is, that they live always on 
abns. This worthy society has here usurped tlio 
acite of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and they 
are one of the pests of Rome. I found one of them 
at the porter's lodge as I went down to breakfast 
yesterday, offering his snuff-box to the Commissio- 
naire. He wished me good morning so pleasantly, 
and asked for some bajocchi in so natural a way, that 
it was scarcely possible to refuse him. 

This morning one of the excellent fraternity walked 
into my room while I was dressing, and as I was by 
no means in a state to receive visitors. I was obliged 
to be more peremptory with him than wjis quite fitting 
towards so reverend a beggar. The lazy, dirty dcr- 
^shcs of Constantinople are the scandal of Islam ; 
and tho disciples of St. Francis seem to me to bo 
the scandal of Christianity. Happily our church at 
least has never canonized sloth, nor admitted idle- 
ness among tho Christian virtues. 

I spent the day, as 1 had proposed, at the Vatican. 
It were better, perhaps, simply to note the fact. 
What can I aay which has not been a thousancj 
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times better said of the wonders of this vast col- 
Icctiou. 

I passed tv!o hours upon my back on the poHshed 
seats of the Sistiiie cliapel, exploring the wonders of 
the painted roof, and then tried, bit by bit, to take 
into my memory the tremendous whole of the last 
ju<lgmcnt. I would as soon attempt, like Alphonso tlie 
Wise, to criticise the plan of the universe, as to tiud 
fiiults in Micliaet Augelo ; but tliis idea occurred to 
me as I looked upwards at the creation of Adam — 
Why do all the great masters concur in depicting 
the Almighty aa an old man 1 Wrinkles and white 
hair are tJio evidences of moribund mortality. How 
can it be, that He, who is the same yesterday 
to-day, and for ever, should bear the impress of 
time ? Have our artists here followed wisely the 
traditions of art? Saturn, and the son of Saturn, are 
not examplta to be slavishly followed ; but eTcn 
Jovo is represented aa mature, but never aged. 
Even the genius of Michael Augelo seems to have 
thought it impossible to render the idea of omni- 
potence and onmificicncc, in a human form, untouched 
by age. 

We saw the frescos of Raplmcl, and looked at tho 
school of Athens till the custos grew wearied. Wo 
saw the Tnmsfigu ration, and tho great masterpiece 
of Domenicliino, ami t)ie tw(» Murillos which the 
Queon of Spain has juAt prcjieiitcd to the Pupe. 

Wo walked tlu*ough hjills of sUituarj where the 
objects are numberless, and every gem is priceless. 
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Wo saw the Antinous and the Apollo ; tho Veniw 
of Praxiteles ami tho Laocoon ; and we looked &om 
the window upon the prospect which has given to 
this gallery the name of the Belvidere. There are 
copies of all tho statues in our own glass palace ; 
but the difference is the difference between a stare 
and a sentiment. They say that women have gazed 
upon that majestically beautiiul face of Apollo, and 
fallen in love, and so gone mad, and haunted the 
spot and raved. I do believe that the mind which 
conceived that expression of divine scorn could have 
conceived also the impression of Almighty power 
and Almighty wisdom, and could have embodied 
it in a form of full manhood, shining with immortality. 

The Vatican makes the mind and memory acho. 
It ia & place to live in, to got accustomed to, to 
make one's own little by little — not to see. For 
imalloycd enjoyment, give me the Coliseum, which 
offers to the mind one expanded tlieatre of thought, 
and makes it otherealizo itself to fill it up. 

The day was not yet gone when the galleries 
were closed ; but we were told that we could, if we 
pleased, see the Popovs private apartments; for that 
Pio was now gone to Ostia, to see his excava- 
tions there. 

So we went into apartments which are not regu* 
larly sliewn. We passed through the orilinary state 
rooms into the throne room, and looked out of the 
window, and remarked that Eomc, from this point of 
dew, appears a common-place, stone-built city. No 
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Tuins are visible, ami only a few very ordinary 
church domes. We saw also the telegraph wii-es, 
which are carried into Cardinal Antonelli's rooms 
above, and we passed into by far the most inter- 
esting room of all, the Pope's private oratory. 

Here all was as his holiness had left it this 
morning. The impression is still upon hin prieDieu. 
The breviary and the " preparation fior mass " lie on 
one side ; and — strange homely article of furniture 
in such a place — on the other side, on the floor, 
stands a spitting^dish. In the small ante-chamber^ 
scarcely larger than a closet, are the white robes of 
tlie sovereign pontiff, a wash-hand basin, and the 
towel soiled with the morning ablutions. A calendar 
of Roman festivals and some manuscript memoranda 
also lie about. 

These Uttle rooms are richly, but not luxuriously 
furnished; and, as is fitting in such a spot, the 
crucifix is the chief object in the oratory. Kvery 
thing suggests the idea of a devout man of simple 
habits. 

Thcnco we passed into another ante-chamber 
where the servants wait, and where a " Giomali di 
Koma," lying on the table, tcstiBcd that the Pope's 
domestics, like those of less-iroportant personage*, 
beguile their leisure* with a little newspaper reading. 
A small cupboard was opened, whence among odds 
and ends, such as a bottle and a glass, and a flat 
candlestick, the attendant produced a ]>air of red 
slippers, bound with gold lace, and having a cross 
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embroidered upon eacb. These are the state shoes 
that arc kissed hy the devout. 

This was all. We left the Vaticau, and dror© 
about Home from sight to sight, until it grew too 
dark to see. The Column of Trajan, the Temple 
of Vosta^ the Island of Tiber, half-a-dozen palaces, 
the Piazza Novara. and a regular little cataract of 
a fountain — the "Fontana di Trevi" — formed the 
principal objects of our drive. 

As a bad conclusion to such a day, we lost our 
dinner. Half the hotels in Rome were tried in vain : 
their table d'liflto was over,and they never sen'e dinner 
unless by special comniandnient, except at the table 
d'hote. Wc essayed the restaurants. Rome does 
not boast a restaurant which is even tolerable. The 
Lepre is intolerable. Tlioy offered us maccaroni 
and a fricandeau ; but no stomach could brook the 
maccaroni as they produced it So we came home 
to the Minerva, and got a cold, bad supper. 

After this I went out to a cafd, which has been 
established in one of the palaces in the Corso ; and 
having swallowed my demi tasse, and read Galignani, 
returned to my room, and sat up till past twelve 
o'clock posting up thi.s jouraal. 

1 forgot to mention, that just over one of the 
bridges, and in the district of the Transteverini, we 
passed the house of the Komarina. It was largely 
decorated with the under-garmcuts of Roman maida 
and matrons, and wo wondered whetlier Raphael 
was welcome there on washing days. 
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And. now to sleep: but first I look over what I 
liave written about my visit to the Vatican, and 
think how tittle of all 1 Haw and felt in those 
galleries I have dnred to write. 

12M — This morning I took a HoUtarj walk among 
the ruins. 

The Capitol is within five minutes of the Minerva. 
I descend the Via Sacra, walk round and round and 
in and out the Coliseum, lose mv way in the streets 
to the left, and Lomc back again to tind tlie baths of 
Titus — those wonderfiil fragments which lie heavy 
upon the house of Noro, which again conceals the 
mosiac pavements of the house of Mocu^nas. I see 
the place where Nero used to look upon the Laocoon 
(for, in spite of Murray's ignorant cavil, the cicerone 
is evidently right). I see. also, the frescoes wliich 
Raphael copied, &nd tread reverently about, for 
perhaps I may bo walking over the ashes of Horace. 
Thence I find my way by the arches of Janus and 
Sercrus to the Cloaca Maxinu, and etaiid a little 
while on the spot where Castor and Pollux watered 
their hoi-ses. The clear stream splemUdior vitro here 
mingles with the immundities of Home, and hurries 
in filthy companionship to the river. A little higher 
up, the bright water, led through a channel in the 
soUd root, tuniM a mill, and in the subterranean 
mill-race an old woman is wajihiug clothes. Thcnco, 
wandering about, I come upon the graceful little 
temple of Vesta, close over the spot where the Cloacft 
Maxima has its exit into the river. 

Why should this not be one of the " Templaque 

t2 
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Vesto " of Horace lit is situated upon the bank of the 
river, just where the Tiber would inundate it, and over 
the most massive of the " monumenta regum." This 
circle of Corinthian columns is possibly of a later 
age; but is it unlikely that Augustus restored what 
the Tiber destroyed ? I hate these Roman antiquaries. 
They are worse enemies to Rome than the Goths, or 
the Bourbons, or the Barbarini. 

Close by this temple I pay a bajocchi and pass to 
the centre of the suspension bridge. Hence we have 
one of the finest views of old Rome. Down the 
stream are the turns of the bridge of lloratio Coccles, 
the top of the arch of the mouth of the Cloaca 
Maxima, the temple of Vesta, the ancient walls of 
the city, and the palaces and churches on the heights 
of the Aventine hills. Looking up the stream, we see 
the isle of the Tiber, fashioned in the form of a 
galley, the two bridges which connect it on either 
side with the mainhind, and the mills which the 
muddy river is constrained to turn. 

Returning towards the former by the narrow streets^ 
I found myself at the foot of the Capitol. A little 
dirty alley, marked Via di 3Ionte Caprino, seemed to 
lead towards the Tarpctan. I followed it^ and stood 
at the bottom of the rock. This wajs a much better 
view than Pio had shewn me. Dilapidated houses of 
three stories high are built up against the rock, and 
the original base is doubtless many yards below my 
feet. Yet this is the actual scone of so many punish- 
ments and so many butcheries. 

Thence I went to the old Etruscan prison, where 
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Jugurtha was starved to death, and where St. Paul 
and St. Peter may possibly have been confined. Tho 
little chapel above is a very popular place of worship. 
There is an inscription on a marble tablet wbicli 
recounts the tradition, and notes as a perpetual 
miracle, that the tittle well in tho dungeon is always 
full, however much water you may takeout of it. 

Returning honiewanla, I take the Pantheon in my 
way, and make a pilgrimage to Raphael's tomb. I 
enjoy the mighty proportions of this gigantic dome, 
and wipe my brow on this 12th of October as I look 
up at the circle of deep blue sky which justifies the 
artist in forming his temple roofless. Here Jove was 
worshipped, and, after two thousand years of fire and 
flood, earthquakings, storms, and battle, the whole 
interior seems strong as ever. Three worshippersarc 
kneeling to the Madonna in Raphael's chapel, and 
perhaps their descendants may kneel there for two 
thousand years to come. 

As there was some daylight yet left, I went to the 
public gardens by the Piaz/.a del Populo — a hill cut 
out into roads, and terraces, and walks. Having 
in the throng missed my companion, who promised 
to meet me there, I dined alono at a restaurant. 

To-night I put on my considering cap. I am 
offered a place in a vetturino to Florence at about 
twelve shillings a day, board and lodging included. 
We should bo five days en route, and the journey 
might not be unpleasant. I sliould then have two 
days at Florence, and one at Leghorn, and meet my 
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mesmgerieti imper.'aUs boat at the Intter place on 
Mondaj'-week, get to Marseilles on Wednesday, and 
to Paris on Saturday', have three da^'S in Paris, and 
bo in London on the first of November. 

On the other hand, if I rejoin my boat at Cirita 
Veccliia, I go over the same ground again, and I 
lose Florence, but I save a week. 

I3tk — The vetturino disturbed me from sound 
sleep tliis moniing, and described the route by 
Perugia so temptingly that I could not resist. I 
am to have the whole of the coupe, to get to Flo- 
rence in four days and a half, and to pay liim 
fifteen snudi — with huano-mauo, afxjiit eighty francs 
— including of course lodging and board. An En- 
glish family, at breakfast, told me strange stories of 
brigands ; but I don't expect to find the road more 
dangerous than the environs of Smyrna were. 

To-day we saw tlie palace of the Quirinal, the 
church and museum of the Lateran, the Rospiglioai 
and tlic Barbarini palaces. What I remember with 
most pleasure are, the Aurora of Guido in the R09- 
pigliosi ]>aiacc, the Byzantine cloisters in the ehui^h 
of the Lateran, and the three great pictures of the 
Barl)ariiii palace. The Cenci of Guido is a dream of 
girlish innocence. The "Slave" of Titian — should it 
not rallier be called the Captive ? — is a rich abun- 
dant woman. The Fornarina of Ilaphael is the real 
baker's daughter herself. I am to see the other 
Fornarina at Florence ; but this is the woman Ra- 
phael loved. Not that she looks particularly loveable; 
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but it is a living Roman girl of tho lover class, such 
as vre see hunitrcds of in tlie streets every day. We 
may doubt the great master's taste on the choice of 
a mistress : wc cannot doubt his lidelity — ax a painter. 
Originally she was nude; but Prince Barbarini 
thought this wrong, and he has considerately sup- 
plied her with a half portion of dress. 

I cannot pass over our viiiit to the Quirinal — the 
summer palace of the Pope— without drawing Mr. 
Jfiirray's attention to the disgraceful manner in 
which this part of his book is done. 

It is quite plain tliat the man who wrote tho ac- 
count of the pictures never saw them. The cus- 
tudo laughs when my companion produces tho book ; 
and well he may, for the statements arc ludicrous. 
SL 8eUistian is called Adonis, and there is scarcely 
a picture concerning which some equally ridiculous 
mistake is not mudo. The account was evidently 
written from tlic recollection of some rapid tourist. 

After this we drove about Rome, and passed many 
now familiar objects, Tho pillar of Trajan, the 
Fontana di Trevi, tlie Piazza Novana, and a hun- 
dred other objects we never shall forget. We saw 
also, for the first time, the beautiful and venerable 
portico of the Temple of Pallas, and the gigantic 
Corinthian colunms of the temple that stood in 
the forum of Augustus. 

In the evening my companion — one of the best 
of cuninuius, and uue of ihe moat energetic and ubi- 
quitous of sight-seers — left me for Civita Vecchia. 
and I pursue my fortunes alone. 
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14M — I have passed my last day in Rome. I 
have heard mass in the church of the Jesuits, and I 
have seen the columns of tlio temple of Jupiter Capito- 
liuus clothed with silken "pillar-cases" to make them 
look smart for a Franciscan festival. I have been 
to the chapel where St. Peter and St. Paul parted 
when each went his separate way to martyrdom, and 
have read, transcribed on the chapel from the 
epistles of Dionysius, the dialogue which took place 
between the two apostles. I have visited the un- 
finished church of St. Paul, and seen how the mo- 
derns imitate the ancients in the magnitude of their 
columns and the richness of their marbles. Tho 
cicerone says this church has already cost five mil- 
lions of onr money : and I doubt whether, if all had 
been paid for, the amount would be over estimated. 
The two altars are all of malachite ; every Pope lias 
his portrait in mosaic ; there are eighty<six enonnoua 
columus ofKgypttan granite, each cut out' of a solid 
mass, and each a ship load. The pilasters are of Pao- 
nazeto marble ; tlie pillars of the portico are of Parian. 
Alaba-ster, and porphyry, and Cipollino appear, in 
enormous masses, worked into Corithian columns, 
which would be colossal were they wrought in com- 
mon materials, but are wonderful when we know- 
that every square incli would bo esteemed a gem. 
So lofty is the roof, that the gilded flowers which 
adorn it, and look so small where placed, are really 
"" lai^e, that the strength of eight men is required 
ork tho pulley by which they are hoisted. It is 
'shing in its size and richness : it wants uo- 
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thing but the exquisite proportion of ancient 
art. 

Nor is it without it8 decorations, Podesti, Cali- 
guU, Camonciiii, and Coglietti, tlie four moat esteemed 
painters of living Italy, have each coutributcd his 
masterpiece. 

It has its rairaclos. There is the heart of St. 
Paul enshrined under the baUUchino, and the faith- 
iiti are assured, that when the former Basilica was 
consumed by fire, the flames gathered from all quar- 
ters around the relic, and then expired. 

Go and aee it — to see how the big temples of 
former times were built — to sec how well we modems 
can compete with them in size and in extravagance 
— to see how certainly the spirit of beauty is fled. 

Do not, however, come away without noting the 
cloisters of the old Basilica : they are as fine as those 
of St John of Lateran. 

From St. Paul's I went to the English burial- 
ground, and pitAscd from the tomb of Sliellcy to that 
of Keats. If you listen to Murray, he will mislead 
you. The plain flat stone which marks where the 
ashes of Shelley lie is not in the old burial*ground, 
but rests under the shadow of the old walla of Rome 
ia the new enclosure. The Italian grave-iligger 
knows tho place better than the English Guide-book 
writer. Give him a Paul, Hiid ho will take you 
direct to the flat stone of Shelley, and also to tho 
upright headstone which marks the grave of Keata, 
and on which is engraved a broken lyre and an 
epitaph without a name. 
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"Wo are under the shadow of the pyramidal tow 
of Cains Cestius. The pyramid of tlie rich Koman 
daily casts its sliadow over the modest graves of the 
two English poets, if the day be as hot vhon juy 
reader visits this spot aa it was to-day, I advise him 
to adjourn to the Monte Testaccio hard by. That 
curious hill of broken potsherds is encircled by a 
base of wine cellars, and there, for two Pauls, he will 
have, fresh from the cold cellar, a flagon of wine 
whicli Horace would have smacked his lips at, and 
a piece of bread which will be a prudent acconi'- 
paniment I and the itIustriouR Pio, and a little ill- 
tempered coachman, finished two of these caraffea, 
and we were all much refreshed in body and in 
temper as we drove off to the Latin gate to visit the 
Columbarium of the family of Augustus. 

Thence, having discharged my carriage, I took my 
last wander over the ruins, revisited all my favourite 
haunts, lingered in the Coliseum, walked about the 
Via Sacra, spent another Paul upon the custode of 
the prison of Jugurtha and Calaline, peeped, with a 
handkerchief at my nose, at the Cloaca Maxima, 
looked up at the Temple of Vesta, and camo back 
by the Palace of the Ca>sars to the Koman Forum 
and the Capitol. 

Adieu to thee. Old Home I As I come back the 
streets arc crowded. All living Rome is driving up 
and down the Corso : fancy driving up and down 
Boml Street by way of a drive. However, they have 
been to the Pincian Hill. A Human must have hifl 
caniago if he live on brea«l and water to maintain it* 
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Then I dine, and then I go to the Caffe Nuovo, 
which occupies the ground-floor of a palace in the 
Corso, and has gardens, and rich marble walls, and 
a civil waiter, and good coffee ; and then I pack up, 
and settle my bill, and think with a shudder of five 
o'clock tojmorrow morning. 

I recommend the Minerva Hotel. Its arrange- 
ments are excellent. The restaurant portion is 
decidedly not good : the cook is bad, and the waiter 
sulky. But then you can breakfast and dine where . 
you please ; though, as to breakfast, you get excel- 
lent cafi au Icdt My bill for the week was eighty 
francs. I also recommend Pio Kicci. His know- 
ledge of Rome is quite ridiculously -minute, and he 
is zealous and honest. He did not ofier to take me 
to one cameo-seller, or to one fabricator of antiqui- 
ties all the days I had him with me. He takes his 
Bcudo a-day, and is happy. 
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October 1 5th — The inevitable vetturino appears at 
the appointed hour, and I pass through the modem 
substitute for the Flaminian Gate behind two of th«3 
most wretched screws that even Rome can produce. 
Oh that Flo Nono could now sit with me for an 
hour behind this sore, bleeding horse ! The wretch 
who drives has established a raw upon his back, and 
the sloughing of the sore splashes from the strokes of 
the whip. 

Surely we want some interference of the State to 
put down this horrible barbarity. My threat to 
stop the buono-raano if the horse is struck again on 
the sore seems to excite more suprise than s^inpathjr 
among my fellow-travellers^ — four Italians, who speak 
no French, and with whom conversation on my part 
has its difficulties. 

We cross the scene of the battle between Con- 
stantinc and Maxentius ; and at the second stage we 
stop to breakfast in the crater of an extinct volcano. 
The locanda is full, and a certain yigiiom Luciana 
singles mo out for conversation, I presume, because 
she is cei-tain of having nearly all the talk to herselfc 
However, she ia very pretty : and her motben con- 
tending with the daughter for the continuity of talk. 
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tells me the history of her family. It would be 

worth writing down — this liistory of a family of 

eight children — if I had time ; for it tells by what 

shifts and contrivances the modern Romans live, 

I cannot, however, write in this jolting vetturino ; 

and, as they are goin^ to Rome, 1 shall have no 

opportunity of filling up the outline she has drawn. 

I wish both motlier and daughter good bye, with the 

hope that the three sculptors may all become 

Micltael Augelos, and that all the daughters may 

be princesses. In return, she gives me her address 

at Rome, and begs me to call and see her sons* 

studio ; and so we part. 

At Monterose wc met the Etruscan girls with 

their water-pitchers of the Ktruscan shape balanced 

upon their heads, just as in the old times. At Kepi 

the water is brought in, not on girls' heads, but on 

the arches of a mighty aqueduct; and the old 

deserted city is mocked in its decay by handsome 

fountains, and fortifications which surround nothing 

worthy of protection. And now as we get towards 

the limit of the pestiferous Campagnaof Rome, where 

every human l>eing looks blighted and hollow-eyed, 

there are symptoms of vines and villages and trees. 

Mount Soracto rises in its full, craggy height before 

us ; and, knowing that when we sec this mountain, Cas- 

tellana and dinner cannot be far ofl, 1 am tempted to 

string by a cross reading, the old 

" Vides ut ali4 itet aire ciwdtduia 
Somcle " 

with the congratulation, 
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" Tempits cat dapiboa sodalea." 

T communicate from time to time, through 
•window beliind me, with my co-voyageurs in the body 
of the coach ; but I find that not even the priest — of 
course there vras a priest among them — knows 
Soracte by his ancient name. 

In due time wo arrive at Castellana. Murray's 
Guide-book has a quarrel with the landlord of I^a 
Posta, and ho is most reiterate in his advice to the 
tourist to pass through this city. I can only say, 
that if he do bo he will ntiss one of the most 
picturesque bed-rooms in all Italy. The bcd-roozns 
of La Posta open upon a terrace, overlooking as 
beautiful a rocky ravine as ever I saw, spanned by an 
aqueduct whose arches are one hundred and thirty-six 
feet high, and having a stream at the bottom, which 
tumbles in cascades and sings you to sleep with a 
sweetly modulated monotony. As to the inn and 
the landlord, both are about a^ good as you can 
expect in such a place, and much better tlian those 
which are recommended in their stead. 

16M — Mr. Murray's Mte noh- brought me some 
cafe au hit and a tin bath of cold water this mom* 
ing at five o'clock; two demands wliich are not 
(piite matters of course at an Italian Osteria, and 
which, I feared, might arouse that latent imperti- 
nence which " The Knglisliman's breviary " lod me 
to expect. We were well out of the town, and 
crossing the bridge over the ravine, at a quarter 
before six. 

Kow we go up into the Apennines. We pass 
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Bopgbotto villi its mined fortress while the iniate 
are still hanging orer the broad valley below. As X 
walk up the hill, two of the maidens of the town, 
taking water at a fountain, tell mo what the Guide- 
book does not tell ine, namely, that the picturesque 
town on the other side of the valley, and on the 
peak of a liill, is callcil Magliano. The next stage 
must be hilly indeed, for the vetturino, tpfto i$ not 
an extravagant man, takes two extra lutrsea. The 
whole ride from Borghetto ia, indeed, exquisitely 
beautiful. How even four horses ever got this 
lumbering vehicle up these mountains I cannot tell. 
'IViey cannot feci any interest in the broad valley of 
llie Tiber, or on the woody heights, or in the planta- 
tions of olive-trees thick with fruit, or in the vines 
which interlace the trees, or in these little ruinous 
Etruscan towns which are perched upon the peaks 
around — all these the poor old wretched rosses have 
looked upon, alasl too often. Still le«s can 1 com- 
prehend why it is, tliat, in coming down hill, this top- 
heavy, reeling vehicle, which is as unsteady as a 
Constantinople lantern, does not, when it knocks 
against a stone, or wheu one of tlio horses tumble 
down (both of which events happen from time to 
time) collapse and splinter. 

However, here we are at Nami, with a beautiful 
plain before us, motuitains around, and Temi in the 
distance. Hr. Murray's respectable landlord has 
given me a most execrable bruakfast, and wants to 
force upon me Komo wortUless prints of the place. 
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to that of Castellana, mud I 
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writer of groeslj bad Uixh in attempCxog to ati^ 
his grudge against mine host of Castettana at the 
expense of the comfort of his readeiB. The retto- 
rino stars here two hour^ so I peer about ihe town, 
and look at the ruins of the great bridge, which 
iiartial vainly hoped that Nami would enjoy for 
erer. Kami is a thriring town ; it has a linen ma- 
nufactory, and, wonderiii] fact for Italy, 1 found no 
beggars there. 

At half-pa^t four o'clock we reached the town of 
Temi. At half-past fire o'clock I am sitting in the 
little arl>our opposite to the Falls of the Tren, 
makiug hopeless attempt to sketch the outline. 

I am Dot about to give a description of the FalU 
of the Trevi : a great waterfall is essentially inde- 
scribable. The utmost that can be dcHte is to gire 
facts, and to leave the imagination of the reader 
to paint the scene. Let me say, however, that from 
the point where I now sit, the river (about the siite 
of tlie Isis above Oxford) appears at the top of a 
precipice twice the height of St. Paul's above me. 
It tumbles over in one unbroken fall, for, I should 
^niCAK, Kix hundred feet ; then it strikes upon a mass 
of rocks, falls over these in a thin sheet of water, 
and, gathering all the smaller streams which hare 
fallen in little bye cascades, tumbles again in a 
broader but less lofiy cataract, and foams and eddies 
throngh a series of rapids along the valley below. 
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Fill up this outline with surrounding mountains and 
a deep rocky glen, and you have the Falls of Terni. 
The most fantastic imagination can hardly go far 
astray, for every point of view has its diflFerent cha- 
racteristics, and the most noted points are not always 

the best. 

The Guide-books say that the summer-house view 
is the great point. I do not think so. Descend the 
path a Uttle, and you will find a shelving rock rising 
on your left hand. Climb it, but take care you do 
not shp. Stand upon the brink, if your head is 
very steady. This is the true point of view. To 
the left is the unbroken cataract, plunging into the 
abyss. Nearer, but still to the left, the precipated 
waters fall again over a smooth conical rock, giving 
the appearance which I conceive the "Meta Sudans" 
to have been intended to represent in little. Imme- 
diately below, the re-united river thunders down into 
its new bed. Take care how you look at it. It makes 
my brain swim. One little slip, and you roll from 
crag to crag into those circling eddies, and the 
echoes of the mountains would only mock your 
cries. Away it goes, dividing and re-uniting, tum- 
bling over rapids and turning mills, thundering and 
murmuring, and flowing tranquilly, and falling fero- 
ciously through the rocky glen, and away to Terni 
in the plain. 

Some readers have so much imagination that they 
want nothing but a name, and can make a very 
tolerable picture for themselves : others are so matter- 
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of fact, that if a bit of rock, or little tree, be left <m\ 
they exclaim against the inaccuracy. To one and 
all I say — Byron has described the scene — go to 
ChiWe Harold. 

I think, however, I ought to say how I got to the 
Falk 

On arriving at this town of Temi, at a quarter to 
four, the civilcst of all possible landlords informed me 
that his lioliness had conferred tbc mouopiily of con- 
veying people to the Falls upon a particular individual 
of tliis town, and the monopolist chains aVwut 
twenty-five pauls, or twelve shillings, for conveying 
one person there and back. 

Now 1 hope 1 am not one of those absurd indivi- 
duals who arc always telling you that they would 
give a pound away (which they never do), but will 
not be defrauded of a penny. In this world it is a 
great secret to allow yourself to be defrauded — 
wisely. The class of people who hang about hotels 
will do more for sixpence out of which they cheat 
you, than they would for a pound earned according 
to tariif. The great secret is the ars ceiare artem — 
to know how &r you are being cheated, and not to 
let the cheaters know you know it. I own, however, 
that I have a sort of BriUsh-born feeling of impa- 
tionce at a stale extortion. I thought of Hampden 
and Sidney, and I grandly said — " Lo faro a piedi," 

It was four o'clock, and the sun sets at half-past 
five, and what the distance was I did not know. But 
aa active little fellow, whom I afterwards discovered 
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to be named Guiseppe Cucci, backed me up, and said 
he was a cicerone, and would go with me. So away 
we went amid the sneers of the post-boys and the 
great attention of little Terni, 

Away we went at a rapid pace, Guiseppe telling 
me that he had walked to Rome along the Flaminian 
Way in two days, and that it was still an excellent 
road in dry weather, and authenticating his story by 
a pace of at least fire Roman miles an hour, I keeping 
up with him with a longer stride, and with an ease, 
acquired by many a knapsack walk, which seemed to 
astonish him. Within an hour from the inn we sat 
in the summer-house. The man who does it in leek 
will be a good walker. Guiseppe tied his head up 
in a handkerchief for he was warm. I gave him a 
cigar and a little brandy, but he was afraid to stand 
still while I smoked, and looked at the waterfall, and 
thought how very fine it was, but how decidedly 
inferior in grandeur to the Falls of the Rhine. 

Then Guiseppe took me conscientiously to every 
point of view, and especially to that I have above 
commemorated, and then it suddenly grew black 
night, and we had to go back again through the 
underwood (where, in England, I should certainly 
have been pounced upon by a keeper, or stabbed by 
a dog-spear, or caught in a man-trap, or startled by 
a detonating alarm), and over the naturally-formed 
bridges, and along by the rapids where the eddies 
circle, and the waters foam on each side of the 
narrow paths, and look terrific at night. Then we 

z2 
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preased up the heights to the Tillage where the 
carriages stop (for be h known to gentkmen with 
large gontr toes and Ihtle prindple. who promx^ 
thnnselres to disregard the e:q)eii£e and take po^- 
horses. the carriage can take joa no farther than a 
Tillage two miles from the &I1> : and then I saw a 
^ht, and fooad that the Tillage contained awiDe-^hOfiL 
and went in and found a iot of peg^ants with 014x5 
iagoos, bat foil of stories of ferer and malaria. I 
expended nearir a shilling in filtii^ their fiagons. and 
we woe the best friends in the world in two minotes 
— which, sarcastic reader, joa are £un v> snile at — 
%at I think we dioald hare been just as good friend 
withcm the fia^oa : and as I talk^ with these 
■KB <^ the moontain. I certainlr feh glad that I had 
not Tielded to the impression eaosed bj the stories 
at Rome, and bn^oght mj revoiTer wicK me. I should 
hare been a&bamed to hare sooh a weapon in niT 
pocket am<>iig these honest people. 

We leave the wine-^hop. and walk home down the 
high read win-iing among the mf^antain&. T^ie ciole 
are Tn-ifcrn-; a doiet^ h*>jczng upon the hill& and the 
hedges are sparfcHiL: with :;tow-wonns. The ^ladows 
of the r:ct? ir* 'iTreD u.v*:d. as. and zhi scani^s bat 
CiintlT pen-fcnccs tl-em. X.-'W lai shea, a line of 
damseL?. iini-fti arrn. in-i w:tisc. oom-f -tir- ^-rt-r -zz}- the 
hiu- recumii::; co iri-eir T-'I^-yrn irzci ■rx:h«>r tn;r ^ie 
fcean-tarveft : m.i ■:o.*ag:.:r.i! _t cw.^ or liree m.ea. 
Z'jizz homewTirii ^rrci clietr w-.ri telcw. also raa&««i 
as in she darkness. The oxL 6tsi a'jjac »ir 25 
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delicious after the hot day ; and I thank the papal 
monopoly for procuring me this enjoyment. We got 
hack to the hotel a Uttle hefore seven, afler, be it 
admitted, as stiff a walk as erer I had in the same 
time. But it had been done " upon principle," and 
there is always a satisfaction in that. Moreover, it 
was very salutary exercise after forty-eight hours 
impnsonment. 

There are two reflections upon to-day's events, 
which I should very much like to impress upon 
Cardinal Antonelli, or any other Roman official 
whom it may concern. The first of these is, that it 
is an undignified proceeding to turn the old Roman 
waterfall into a puppet-show, and charge so much 
per head for going to see it. Certainly, if there be 
a tariff, it ought not to be so extortionate as to 
make a person pay twelve shilUngs for a five miles' 
ride. 

But my second expostulation is more important. 
I would humbly represent to Cardinal Antonelli, 
that in the land of the Mahometan I did not see 
one horse which was not fat, and well to do, and 
sprightly, and in the full enjoyment of the pleasure 
of existence. In this land of the Christian Church I 
have not yet seen one horse in a hired carriage which 
is not in a chronic state of torture. The poor mare 
T spoke of before aa being driven by our vetturino 
fell down dead as we were approaching the town 
to-night, and few events have given me so much 
reUef. Poor brute ! she was vicious and kicked, and. 
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with her last kick, nearly broke the Tettnrino's 1^ : 
but how could she be otherwise ? Her bodj was m 
mass of sores, and her every daj was twelve hoars 
of torture. I think I ought to say that the rettiirino 
who sent out this mare was Giovucchino Conti of 
the Vi& de Boighese ; but I am not sure that he is 
worse than the rest, for nearly every horse I have 
seen in the public vehicles of the Roman States was 
wcNrking with harness pressing upon unhealed sores. 
Perhaps these are things which Cardinal Antonelli's 
new tel^rai^ wires do not tell him. If sa I hope 
he win thank me finr the information, and act 
upon iL 

16£l — We started this morning at half-past fire, 
caoHted by two very grand and mysterioas in- 
dividualsy eadi six feet high, and wearing hnge 
beards and round Spani^ cloaks. These gentlemen, 
whom I at first took to be princes of the blood 
papal, tamed out to be the guardians of two small 
ponies, which the vetturino had hired to replace 
the poor old mare, and to convey us to Peru- 
gia. One man. I suppose, could not take both 
the ponies back ^lain. Sometimes they rode, 
and sometimes they walked : bat th<:ir acten*iac.ce 
would ieem to denote that men's labour cs verr 
cheap in this country ; and yet plenty that miirhc be 
done is left undone. The rich plain ar:>and Temi 
is wretchedly cultivated. They seem to hav>» no 
ilea of deaci^ the Lmd. We met immense li^H:k3 
«||W wmaM. «fccte-&ced sheep of uie couacry, aiui I 
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must admit that the inhabitants here practise the 
theory of Sir Charles Napier, and " get their lambs 
early." The fields are full of lambs, some of them 
of six weeks* growth. 

Knowing that we had Monte Summo, which is 
about three thousand feet high, to pass, I felt some 
anxiety as to how we should do it. The ingenuity 
of man is great. We paced steadily over the 
mountain behind a team of oxen, shod with flat iron 
shoes. No horses could have done it half bo 
well. These oxen, with their long buflalo-shaped 
horns, their majestic size, their beautiful colour — 
white just tinged with tawny — and their large soft 
eyes, strike us as one of the chief features of this 
part of rural Italy. These are the oxen who walked, 
decked with garlands, in the Roman triumphs, and 
whose death wound up the pageant. Breeding in 
and in for two thousand years has not degenerated 
them. 

At eleven we stopped to breakfast at Spoleto, 
where the usual two hours' rest for the horses gave 
me abundant time to see the city — "et meme de 
nous ennuyer la." I noted that one PhiUp Magnolio 
has built a church, and dedicated it to Joseph the 
husband of Mary, whom I do not remember to be 
frequently thus honoured. The only point of interest 
about Spoleto is the historical fact, or fable, of its 
having given the first refuge to Hannibal. Of course 
I walked about the walls, and visited Porta d'Anni- 
bali. Here is the legend copied from the gate — 
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AI«KIBAL. 
Ceesls ad Trosymcuum Romanis 
Urbem Romam infen&o nomine petens.- 

SPOLETO. 

Magna stionim clatle repiilsit 
Ittsigni fiiga porUe nomen fecit. 

Hannibal, if Livy's nan*ative and this tradition bo 
true, must have attacked the city from the plain. In 
the present day a few howitzers upon any of tho 
impending heights wouUl knock the place to pieceH 
in an hour. 

I found an Englishman in front of the inn pislung 
and pshawing over " Murray's llaud-hook of Travel 
Talk." He had got no soap, and wanted to buy 
some, but could not find tho Italian word for it. 
Attracted by the gentle Britannic expressions of 
impatience, I went up to him, and he pointed out to 
me that Mr. Murray's '* Gentleman's Toilette " com- 
prehends " sword " and " tooth-pick," and that his 
Lady's Toilette comprises "scent" and "scissors," 
" stay lace," and " stiff ;" but neither of tbcm 
admits the possibility of the use of soap. By united 
efforts we managed to buy some soap. 

At La Vene we stop, at my instigation, at the 
source of the Clytumnus, and inspect the little temple 
to the river god, with its columns and its simple pro- 
portions. Tho present doorway is, I presume, entirely 
rao<lern. Clytumnus certainly comes forth a good 
clear rushing stream, and, being born full grown, is 
at once set to work. He turns a mill almost immo- 
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diatcly he issues from the earth. The river nymphs 
have long since been put to flight by Si. Salvadore, 
to whom the chapel is dedicated; but there arc two 
buxom lasses^ one up in au apple-tree shaking 
down the ripe fruit, and the other below gathering 
it up, who would make very tolerable naiads, if " tlie 
oM superstition " were to come in again. 

Our vetturino's second horse is as bad as his first. 
The poor brute is dead lame. Wo stay at Foligno 
for the night, and my chance of getting to Florence 
on tlie fifth day seems to be very remote. 

The *' jjosta" at J'oUgno is a capital country inn ; 
and the rice soup, fried brains and brocoli, stewed 
beef, and roast thrushes — tho usual dinner of an 
Italian country inn — are as well prepared as such 
things can be; but I confess I am getting sick of 
vetturino travelling. The occupants of the interior 
are a professional singer and his father, who are 
going to Milan, a priest who is bouiul for the same 
place, and a mysterious, unhappy, hollow-eyed man, 
who disappears at breakfast and dinner-time, hav- 
ing no contract with the vetturino about such mat- 
ters, and who, on tho first day. was found nearly 
choked by an egg which he had half swallowed 
before he discovered it to be addled. These people 
arc all exceedingly civil to mc; hut as no one of 
them speaks a word of any language except ludian, 
the constant effort becomes a bore. 

How simply these Italians live! I dare say I 
paid twice as much as each of Uicm, and I suppose 
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I ought to consider myself ili ased and cheated. 
But I take up the vrholo of tlxe coupe to myaelf aod 
my bag: tliey are content with one place each inside, 
and the glasses up. 1 have my dejeuner a /a Jour- 
chette at twelve o'clock, to say nothing of the cafe 
au hit before wo start, and wliicU last 1 pay for 
dehors t!ia Scrittura : they Iiave a basin of soup at 
twelve o'clock, and nothing else till six. The fact 
is, the British Lion cannot get on without some one 
to comb his mane, and some one to be always bring- 
ing him flesh, and he must have a den to himself 
and liberty to roar as much as he pleases: there- 
fore the British Lion must make up his mind to pay 
a little more than tame httle dogs that lie under the 
table, eat what they can get, and give no trouble. 
When I gave Guiseppe seven pauls — rather more 
thau three shillings — for shewing me the Falls of 
Temi, I gave him quite an English fee. But who 
except an EngUshman would have raced the day- 
light in order to sec' a waterfall 1 Jf we do require 
out-of-tho-way services, we ought not, as some of us 
do, to call these poor people tliieves and swiudleTs, 
because they expect to be paid extra for them. I 
find them well satisfied when T give a paul to the 
waiter, and half a paul to the facchino ; three ba- 
jocchi (or hidfpence) for my cafe ttoir, and six for 
my cafe au hit and my petit pain, 

17fA — Francisco has got a new hor^e, and be- 
fore the sun is up we are some miles from Koliguo, 
passing under the walls of Spello, a city which has 
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the merit of wishing to be thought the birth-place of 
Propertius. Then we arrive at a magnificent church 
in a very small village. Having been much knocked 
about by an earthquake, this church of St. Maria 
degli Angeli has been rebuilt and redecorated. We 
stopped and walked through it, and I then for the 
first time discovered that my fellow-travellers in the 
interior were strangers. The singer and his father, 
the priest, and the mysterious old man of the eggs, 
have all disappeared, and two casual short passengers 
take their places. 

On we go through one of the richest plains in 
Europe. The ploughshare almost disappears in the 
soft crumbling mould as the big white oxen tramp 
along. In some places there is a pretence of clean- 
ing the land, and the agriculture is better than I 
found it near Terni. There are no traces of manure ; 
but as I saw a little boy yesterday gathering dung 
upon the road I suppose they know that dung has 
fertihzing qualities. It is only, however, in the in- 
terstices between the trees that they plough. The 
whole plain is a vineyard. It is planted with Httle 
trees, which die or live as fate may ordain ; but each 
tree has its grape-vine, with a stem nearly as large 
as its own. Sometimes one of these vines interlaces 
two or more trees, and these vegetable Laocoons pine 
and perish under the infliction. 

Jog, jog, jog. We plod on, and pass Assise, ly- 
ing along the side of an eminence to our right. 
There is a castle on the top of the hill ; and a huge 
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building on brick piers, on tbo further side of the 
town, is no donlit a convent. Two villages He upon 
our route, and then we cross the Tiber, which I sup- 
pose we now see for the last time. AU I can say in 
its praise is, that, being dammed up, in this part it is 
about the size of the Derwent at Perby. It requires 
a great deal of classical enthusiasm to love the Tiber. 
People who are particular in calling things by their 
right names would describe it as a singularly iU- 
coloured and uninteresting river, without one point of 
beauty which a river ought to have. Our little 
sparkling, tumbling Dove were worth a hundred Ti- 
bera. But then its bank.s its cities, its climate, its 
history, and its poets. I know all that, but I am 
talking of the river as a river, and not of its acci- 
dents. 

And now Perugia comes in sight upon a mouutftin 
which blocks our further progress. The gay roois, 
the brick bell-towers, and the shining battlements, 
stand out Hharp against the deep blue of this morn- 
ing sky, as if they were cameos set upon aqua ma- 
rine. Come, strong and patient bouvi, drag us piano 
piano up the mountain. 

Here we are in Perugia. The vetturino draws up 
at a place whicli is not an inn, and, after taking out 
his horses, asks me whether 1 want any breakfast. 
T reply by pulling out my " scrittura " and gently 
tapping it. He then leads me across a square to a 
restaurant called " the Trattore Thrasimeno ;" and as 
he gives an order to the landlord I feel very like a 
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bear led to be fed. The landlord, however, turns 
out to be a capital fellow, an old servant of Sir John 
Drummond Stewart, and exceedingly desirous of tell- 
ing every Englishman he can get hold of what a 
good master he had, and how well he has been pen- 
sioned by him. I recommend any bachelor English 
who go to Perugia to go to the Trattore Thrasimeno. 
It is a palace, lost at cards by a Perugian noble, and 
now put to a very useful, if not to a very dignified 
purpose. 

Here we are in Perugia, a city of 18,000 people, a 
hundred churches, fifty convents, and a university. 
Like all the large Italian cities, it seems to have 
been built by and for another race. The churches 
are full of pictures, and the people are full of 
wretchedness. 

I have plenty of time to walk about and see the 
Peruginos in the Town-hall, and Kaffaelle's little 
youthful pictures, one of which — the two infants, 
Jesus and John — is, I think, although not much of a 
connoisseur in the matter of babies, an exquisite 
work. I have plenty of time, also, to enjoy the won- 
derful panorama of Italian mountain and valley 
scenery, which we get from the public gardens near 
the church of St. Pietro de' Casinensi, for Francisco 
has, in effect, given me to understand that he takes 
me no further. I have resisted several efforts on the 
road to obtain from me more money than he had 
earned, but still I have paid him fifty francs out of 
eighty. This makes us not far from even, for we 
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are rather more than half way. To-night, ■when I 
send for him, ho returns word that be is very ill with 
fever, a sure sign that he thinks I want some money 
back. He ofTcred mc a ticket for a place in the 
diligence to-day, but on looking at it 1 found that 
no money had been paid, and no numljered place 
had been secured. If it had not hnppcned that a 
diligence starta to-morrow for Florence I should 
hare been planted in this deadly interesting town, 
and have had to live upon poruginos for a week. 

I recount these adventures for the benefit of 
future travellers. A place in a vetturino is by no 
means to be despised : it has ita advaatages to n 
single man. But if ever 1 travel again in this way 
I will pay nothing beforehand, but ten francs every 
day as long as the journey lasts, and tlie remainder 
at the end. I must say, however, that Francisco is 
a trutliful and an honest man, compared with his 
master. ye travellers in Rome, avoid Giovuccliino 
Conti. 

Perugia is alive with stories of the brigandB, but 
they are all, like the north, not here, but somewhere 
else. Only a fortnight ago, it seems, the Bishop of 
Orvieto was taken prisoner, and held, with greftt 
respect, to ransom. Three months since a young 
Frenchman, travelling with his mother, van shot 
dead. Near Bologua, we are told, there is a gang 
of forty, whose leader has adopted the name of 
Mazxcroni ; and my own diligence, by which I am to 
start to-morrow morning at six o'clock, nclually will 
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not travel after dark, because tho T0a<l8, a little 
further on than Thrasimen© Lake, are so bad I And 
yet this town is full of Swiss soldiers, who fill tho 
cafes in the cveoing, and stop up tlic roads in the 
morning. 

ISth — When the diligence drove down the 
steep mountain on which Perugia stands, the white 
mists rolling IhjIow gave to the broad vallejr's the 
appearance of ocean; and the hills, bathed in sun- 
light, witii now and then a tiny light blue streak of 
vapour stealing up their ravines, looked like islands 
in t}ie sui^ng waters. 

As we reached the bottom of the mountain the 
damp chilly fog enveloped us, and I began to fear 
that 1 should meet tho same misfortune which hap- 
pened to Flaminius years ago, that is to say. be unable 
to see about me on the shores of tlie lake Thrasi- 
mene. 

Thrasimcnc, however, is four hours from Perugia, 
We pass the time in listening to stories of brigands. 
The conductor tells us, that three months ago this 
diligence was stopped by thirty men, and the con- 
ductor shot. The powerful sun has drawn up all 
the mists long before we dismiss our oxen on the 
summit of Monte Colonuola, and, descending the 
steep road through the oak woods, catch a little 
glimpse of blue, which gradually expands into the 
broad and placid lake. 

Passing tlirough Torricelll at the bottom of the 
hill, we now follow the margin of Thrasimene, round 
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a broad bay of the lake, until we reach a spot where 
the inouTitains come down into the lake, and all 
ftirtlier pathway would seem to be shut off. 

Tliat t(iis cannot be so, however, we know, for 
there is a town upon that jutting rock, and of course 
there is a street through it. This town is Passi- 
gnano, and along its street, which seems to hare 
been cut out of the stone, we pass this natural bar- 
rier of rocks. 

Now we are in a plain, a rich phain, with the 
lake on the lefl, and mountains on the right — a 
plain where the white oxen are ploughing and the 
olives are ripening — so thickly wooded, that the 
lake and mountains are not frequently visible; and 
so deeply ploughed, that the bones of a generation 
of men would give forth their phosphates to make 
corn and oil and wine within a small portion of one 
of tlio centuries which have elapsed since Flaminius 
fell. 

I begin to think that we are not in such a Tery 
terrible trap after all. It is true that an army 
could not get through the pass behind us at Passi- 
gnano if it were defended ; and it is also true that an 
army could not surmount these bills to the right in 
the fece of an enemy numerous enough to occupy 
them ; nor could it escape to the left, for the lake 
is four miles broad. But the space between the 
lake and the mountains is a plain two miles and 
a half broad in its greatest width, allowing plenty of 
room to draw up au army, and ofiering no sjiecial 
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advantages to an attacking, whatever it might to a 
blockading force. 

As we stop at the posting-house in the middle of 
the lake, and make a capital breakfast from the eels 
and the lasca of Thraeimene, I am fain to confess 
to an Enghsh architect, who occupies a seat with 
me in the coupe, that I cannot understand this 
battle of Thrasimene. 

We swallow our breakfest, and away we go, still 
over the same flat plain ; mountains on one side, and 
water ou the other. Then we cross, by a bridge of 
a single arch, the dry channel of a brook, and both 
conductor and postilion point to it, and say, 
" Sanguinetto !" 

Very well. This shews a traditionary belief that 
great slaughter took place just here ; but it does not 
explain to me why an army must necessarily be 
destroyed because they are situated in the area 
of a semicircle with a radius of two miles and 
a half. 

Now the road begins to rise, and we are getting 
also towards the head of the lake. The mountains 
come round again to our front, and one Httle spur, 
crowned with a ruined tower, juta out from the 
range, advancing into the plain towards the lake. 

Still the road ascends until we arrive at a square 
white building. It is the Roman Dogana. We are 
now upon the frontier line of Tuscany and Rome, 
and gens d'armes demand our passports. 

I seize the occasion to go to the terrace in front 
2a 
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of the Dogana, and look back upon the plain through 
which wc have just come. 

From the height we have now attained, the whole 
of the plain is mapped before my eyes, and I can 
picture the plan of battle as if it was raging below 
at this moment. 

I am standing upon the descent of Mount 6ua- 
landro, at the point where it goes down towards tho 
lake, leaving a passage of about three hundred yards 
between the rock and the water. 

That three hundred yards is the defile which leads 
into the semicircle at one end, just as Passignano 
is the defile which leads out of it at the other. 

The plain is the area of a semicircle, whereof the 
hiils form the circumference and the lake the dia- 
meter. 

But the fact is, that Passignano and its defile 
(five miles off from here) have nothing to do with 
the matter. Sending horse to defend the defile of 
Passignano would be sheer nonsense. The Trap 
of Uaunibal the Carthagenian is much narrower and 
surer. 

Here to my left the stohd old Roman marched his 

legions in the mist througli the pass l>etweca the 

rock and the lake, and drew them up on the plaiii just 

■low me. The Carthfigenian lay in ambasli about tlie 

"here tlie Dogana now stands, and closed up 

ifter the victims had passed through. 

oy of Flamiuius now hiy with its rear 

a mountain, and its front towards that 
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Monte Toro whore tho " towor of Hiuinibal " now 
stands, but where Hannibal himself then stood. This 
Monto Toro, as I hare already said, is a sort of 
broken radius, which advances from the half circle of 
mountains towards the lake. 

Between 3fonte Toro and the lake is a tolerably 
wide space of ground. It was this, and not tho dis- 
Uint defile of Passignano which Hannilml, under 
cover of tho mist, filled up with men : and thus tho 
Romans were encircled, not iu an area of ten square 
miles, but in an area of two. 

Thus viewing tho field, we see at once how perfect 
and how beautiful waa tho stratagem — how tho 
Roman, provoked to issue from Are/.zo to protect the 
rich plains of Cortona, was enticed into this trap — 
how strictly he was enclosed — how he fought in tho 
dark fog, while his adversaiy, on tho top of the hill, 
was in fidl sunUght. Wo sec, also, how irresistiblo 
must have been an attack mailo upon the front and 
roar and left flank of his array. 

This sight of the field of Thrasimeno, from tho 
Dogana on tho Gualandro, is alone worth tlic journey 
to Italy. It combines the highest natural beauty 
with the highest historic interest. 

I may mention tliat tho people here say that the 
hill where Hannibal took his station with his lieavy- 
armed troops is not called Mount Torre, but Mount 
Toro; and that it takes its name, not from the river, 
hut from a hecatomb having been sacrificed tliero 
after the victory. 

2a2 
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We leave Thraaimene, and cross the frontier, ftTwd- 
ing all disturbance of baggage hy the payment of 
a paul and a-half. Now ttc meet Tuscan lasses, in 
broad Leghorn bats, driving pigs and tending cattle ; 
and wo pass tbrongh a better cultivated land, and 
apparently a happier peasantry. We skirt the walls 
of old Cortona, and at fire o'clock we arrive &t 
Arezzo. 

The lions of Arezzo are the houses ot Petrarch 
and I'ietro Arelino. a cathedrnt, which is good enough 
in its way, and a church, the fa(;ade of which is very 
pretty. The " house of Petrarch " is not a hundred 
years old, and, notwithstanding the wearisome, long, 
bombastic inscription has no interest whatever. 
Pietro Arctino was very deservedly cudgelloL and I 
care naught about him. The well of To&no, cele- 
brated in the Decameron, is so deep, that it might 
well excite the fears of Ghita. Several old gossipB 
surrounded it when I was there. It stands opposite 
the house of Petrarch. The red sparkling wines of 
Arezzo have lost their excellence. The failure of 
the grape crop for five successive seasons has driven 
all the Italian wme-bibbers to despair. The wine I 
got in Arezzo is the worst I have tasted in Italy. 
I bcHeve it to have been made of ver)- bad apples. 
We find the cholera here. I forgot to remai^ 
that at Castiglioni Fiorentino a chapel by the 
roadside had been turned into a lazaretto. The 
beds were risible from the road, and a young woman 
Was sitting at the door sewing. We stopped and 
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asked her wliother she had many now ill of the 
cholera. Sbo pointed to the beds, and said there 
wej'e only three at present. 

IQth — The historic interest of the road is gone, 
and we must fall back upon the scenery. The 
valleys and mountains grow a little monotonous in 
their beauty. The olive tree is decidedly not pic- 
turesque. It is like a willow without its pendant 
grace — like an ash without its size and strength. 
Even the mulberry trees are dwarfed, and are choked 
with vincfi, and the oaks are cut and cropped into that 
leg-of-mutton shape which we see in Perugino's land- 
scapes. So many square miles of little format chpped 
ungraceful trees make us long for the natural variety 
and tlie rich verdure of England, where even nature 
seems to be more free. But then tlie climate I This 
hot autumn day, without a fallen leaf upon the earth I 
The olives just purpling to ripeness, the nudberry 
leaves still green, and a brawny-legged woman, in a 
flapping Tuscan hat, perched in every Uttle round- 
topped pollard, stripping off those leaves, while the 
old dames, with di-statTiind spindle, such as we read 
of in the Decameron, sit upon the ground and 
watch the labour of their sturdy daughters. 

As we enter further into Tuscany that noble 
breed of white oxen grows degenerate, but the val- 
leys widen, and are varied by deep ravines, while 
the mountains are cultivated to their topmost points, 
and the rich deep loam which crops out upon the 
gutters of the raised roads tells how generous is 
the soil. 
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Perched upon the top of our new diligence — for 
diligences here travel one day and hand you over 
to a "corresponding diligence" for the next — at 
such a distance from the horses that we can hardly 
see the clusters of flies that fret them, we pass 
many towns and villages. You may know their 
names by looking at your maps, or asking the con- 
ductor. You may have a list of their churches and 
fifth-rate pictures by resorting to your Guide-book. 
I prefer enjoying these fine prospects as we cHmb 
up the hills, or rattle down them, and as, with our 
seven horses, we make a spirt over the steep litUe 
bridges which span the channels of winter streams. 

It is a dreary tug up that high peak whereon the 
villa of the Corsini stands — a villa of great preten- 
sion and little taste. The Italians have no idea of 
rural architecture. This is a bad Italian palace, look- 
ing over, not a park, but a domain of little cauliflower- 
topped trees, up to whose roots run the brown fiir- 
rows. A line of cypresses, and some formal terraces, 
complete the picture of this hot, unsheltered, and 
unrural villa. But having gained the top of the hill, 
the valley of the Arno lies below. 

Florence the — 

" fair city of the land, 



Where the poctn lip aiid the painter's hand 
Are most divine," 

dwells in the plain, visible through the interstices 
between the conical castle-topped hills that inter- 
vene. The fair city clusters round the great dome, 
wliicli is as much the important object of every distant 
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view of Florence as St. Paul'a is of a distant view of 
London. Alij London I but for your coal smoke and 
jour fogs, which are possibly making candles neces- 
sary in Belgmvia now that we are frying in the 
sun — ah, London I if you could throw off your 
murky mantle, I would match you against many 
of these boasted cities. 

But the road winds fast, and our horses, now 
reduced to five, are urged to a gallop down the 
steep incUnc, nearly jolting us and swaying us 
from our lofty perch. I think I said that I fore- 
gatlierod with an Euglish architect at Arczzo. He 
has been making a professional tour in Tuscany, 
ftnd I believe he has made full-length drawings 
of every stone in the Strozzi, He points out to me 
the Duomo and its Campanile, and the tower of the 
Palazzo Antiquo, and all the other objects visible 
from this excellent point of view. The far-extending 
vista of white specks and green surrounding plots are 
the villas in the neighbourhood of the city ; while 
the heights on the right, still covered with palaces 
and plantations, form the scite of Kiesoli — that 
Fiesoli whence Ijorenzo the Magnificent looked down 
upon the city he adorned and enslaved, and where 
the masses of Etruscan remains throw the mind back 
to times when the progenitore of the Meilici may 
have been herdsmen, or pedlars, or bondsmen. 
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CHAPTER XMI. 

FLORENCE TO UABSEILLES. 

At four o'clock we reach Florence. I drive to the 
Forto Kosso Hotel, where I get a large lofty room, 
with a painted cieling, for three francs a night. I 
wash, and dress, and dine, and go forth to see the 
city. It is so compact, ttiat I can make myself 
master of its chief local features in three honrs, and 
return from sauntering in the great piazza, wall 
upon tlie quays and bridges of the Amo, and sippii 
coffee at Doney's, with the conviction that, as a 
denoe for an idle man, Florence must be the m< 
pleasant city in the whole world. I say uutltio^ 
now of the Perseus of Cellini and the Darid of 
3(ichacl Angclo, and the other masterpieces whit 
stand unprotecte'J and untarnished in the streeti 
Moonlight shews me well enough the general cl 
of the palaces, the piazzas, the bridges, and the 
river. I must leave the rest for sunlight. 

And now, having noted up the journal of to-dai 
to-bcd in this comfortable room of the Hotel Purto' 
'*osso. But — the musquitos. At Arczzo, last night, 

t of these hostes katnuuti generis fed upon me aU 
uiil left ray forehead au unseemly mass of 
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Iiillocks. There is another, which I cannot CAtch, 
humming round my head, and promising to repeat 
the operation. I shall try a gentle besmearmeut 
of olirc oil, and submit me to my iate. 

Oh provident host of the Porto Eosso, before I 
close my noto-book I take one more look at the 
bed where I am to bo fed upon. There is a bundle 
of gauze suspended to it, and, aa I hope to sleep 
unbitten, it is a musquito curtain! I will carefully 
tuibind it, and these little tigers will yet be cheated 
of their prey. 

20iA^— To^lay I saw all Florence, There is 
not much of mere sight-seeing ; but the impression 
of yesterday is confirmed. For an idle and not 
very rich man it is the most pleasant residence in 
Europe. The cathedral and its campanile, built up 
of variegated marbles, tesselated like a piece of Tua- 
bridge ware, greatly surpassed all the expectation 1 
had formed from descnptions ; and the interior, with 
its monuments to its architects, its stained glass, so 
rare in Italy, and its dim, religious twilight, struck 
me as exceedingly majestic. Here, as in the mosques 
of Constantinople, the dome is every tluDg. We 
walked through a dozen churches, among which I 
must note Santa Croce fur its iudiflcrent monuments 
t<i illuKinou.s uieii. But although Santa Croce is tike an 
exaggerated Kngli»h parish church, with the exterior 
left unfinished because tho subscript ion -list was 
unfilled; and although in St. Loronxowe see nothing 
very important but the two tombs of the Meilici, and 
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in Santa Maria Novella nothing to interest us but 
the cloisters where Boccaccio places the scene of 
his Decameron, still it is something to have stood 
by the tomb of Michael Angelo ; and the view 
of Santa Maria Novella, dressed up for the fete of 
its patron, was undoubtedly very fine. 

We walked in tlie Pitti Gardens for two hours, and 
lay on the grass in the shade by that beautiful irre- 
gular avenue of trees near the great fountain of John 
of Bologna. There are fountains, terraces, and 
statues, but there are also shady walks with woods 
and meadows witlun their circuit. 

We walked also in the court of the Piazza Antiqua 
and in the piazza of the Ufi^ii ; and we studied the 
modern statue's of the great men of Tuscany. Daiitc, 
Petrarch, Galileo, Machiavelli, and many othors, 
stand well carved in stone ; but their effigies suggested 
to ue the remark, that scarcely one of the great men 
to whom Tuscany raises statues lived comfortably 
in Tuscany. Persecution, imprisonment, or exile, were 
their lot while Uving. Tuscany is proud of them 
only after death. 

After an excellent dinner at the Porto Kosso, anda 
cup of coffee, and a glance at the " Debate " at Doney's, 
we take a carriage at threo pauls an hour, and drive 
through the Cascine in the bright moonUght. The 
drive is pleasant, but the dews are hejivy ; and 1 return 
home to bed with the proud consciousness that I can 
now find my way about the city, and am familiar 
with all ihe out-of-door objects of interest, from the 
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Perseus of Cellini and the David of Michael Angcio, 
to tlie bridges of tlie Arno and the shops where they 
sell good Havana cigars. I warn every one who is 
addicted to the " filthy habit of smoking," that the 
cigars of Rome are mast execrable. If you arc going 
to Rome take store of cigars, if you can, from England, 
if not, then from Florence, 

I like this city in6nitely better than Rome. I am 
comparing, of course, the two modem cities. I am 
faithful to old Rome beyond the Capitol. But in mo- 
dern Florcncoyou lose the sensation of an ever-present 
nightmare of priestcraft, which seems to sit upon and 
stifle all the beauty of art and all the poetry of 
li£9. Those frightful old sprawUng saints, which in 
Rome squat upon every monument of ancient 
beauty, here give way to graceful forms, illustrative 
of the older and more poetical mythology, M'hen 
they shew me, in St. John of Lateran, the table on 
which our Saviour ate the last supper, the well at 
which he spake to the woman of Samaria, and the 
standard by wliich His stature was measured and 
found to be just six feet ; when they show me, at 
the church of tlie Franciscans, the print made by the 
dc>'il*s foot when ho fled from the temple upon ita 
consecration to Christianity; and when I see the 
columns of Trajan and Antoninus, whose bas reUefs 
a history of pagan victories, sunnounted by 
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awkward figures of saints, the mind revolts, not so 
much at the blatant falsehood, as at the dreary dul- 
tiOBS and puerile no-meaning of the fables wliich have 
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succeeded to the not more false and mucli more 
graceful fiction about Jove and Venus, Hercules and 
Pan. 

Let me not, however, here be misunderstood. I 
am speaking, not of the doctrines of the Catholic 
church, nor indeed of the Catholic church at all. 
Educated Catholics repeat to every one that it is no 
part of their rule of faith to believe in these worse] 
than silly impostures. When I talk of the mytho- 
logy of the middle ages, I mean those wild sto- 
ries of monkish miracles celebrated in still wilder 
and more e.\ecrable taste by degraded and rcluctaui 
art 

21*^ — I passed the early part of the moi 
in the Tribune of the Uflbi, where the three sister 
Vcnuscs have lived for centuries and grown no older, 
where every object is an immortality to an artist, 
where nothing is mean and almost nothing second 
rate. The Venus de Medici we tliink we know. 
Copies and photographs and costs have made tha 
form as familiar to us as the figure of Britannia upon 
a penny; but in this, as in every other reidly great 
work of art, the first impression b one of surprise at 
the utter no-notion which copies have conveyed, or 
ever can convey. The some must be said of the two 
Vennscs of Titian. I su[>{)ose every oue umst prefer 
tliat to the right hand, with the Cupid, and without 
"« old woman. It Is u great shame to call the 
ellc which hangs in tliis room the Fomarina : it 
more like the Fornarina than ii is like a Ma- 
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donna. It is equally a sliame to say that it is a por- 
trait of "one of llutTat'Ilc's nustresses." It is a l>eau- 
tifiil portrait of a Iveaiitiful woman ; Imt the Guide- 
books of the ciceroni take away the lady's character 
in mere wanton scandal. There is, in one of the other 
rooms, a picture of St. Sebastian by Sodoma, which 
attains the rare effect of giving poetry and interest 
to a subject drawn from the mythology of the middle 
ages; and the Flower Girl uf Titian makes me stand 
and gaze. The Baiu^hus and Faun of Michael Angelo 
is, I am sorry to say, the only statue of that great 
nmster upon which I have looked with unalloyed 
delight; and the copy (»f the Laocoon confirms me in 
the conviction that the best copies by the best artists 
can do no more than take the bloom oflf a cherished 
memory. 

Yrom the Uffizi I went to the Pitti, where paint- 
ing triumphs in exquisite masterpieces, and which, if 
there were no Guide-lwxjk, and no description of Italian 
gidlerics, I could write a chapter about, which would 
serve the usual purpose of being useless to those who 
have not seen them and unnecessary to those who 
have. 

I was now obliged to hurry back to save the three 
o^cIock train to Leghorn. The bill at the Porto 
Rosso requires a little revision. It is true they 
charge only three pauls for my room and live for 
their very good table dliAtc; but they put down tlie 
passport at fourteen pauttt, and they charge eight 
pnuljt for a V>ott1e of bad Marsala, which they dignify 
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with the name of Lacryma Christi, although it is 
marked in large letters in the salon at five pauls. 
This entails a little fight. Then the faccini are as 
bad as the musquitoes. In Florence the portier at 
the hotel will not touch your luggage. Some yaga- 
bond at the diligence office takes possession of a seat 
on the box of your Toiture, accompanies you to your 
hotel, and then solemnly walks npstairs before yoo, 
laying down your two carpet-bags with a groan, and 
wiping his head as if he had carried np the great 
pyramid upon his back. Give him one panl or two 
he grumbles like Swift's Irish porter, and the waiter 
takes his part against the forestieri. 

" The hTTcr tad the critic bat beboM 
TbebM^adeofliie;'' 

and s«> doe$ the traTdl^. He has to do with tlie 
** odd men" of eTefy coontiy, and should not genera- 
lite too much firam such pr«nuiie& 

Fkw«K« has ockly just got rid of the cholera. A 
Cfw wveks «|eo and the bosfvtak were fall, attd a 
kaadrvd and dunr deatks a diy toc^ piaoe. TUs 
w«tt7ijK kife$ Kmi prvnr genenl aH ihrMi^ Icalr. 
la ooe TilUie arto- Arv.iso eivrr perft>:i d»l e«is 
d'arttto^ *r»d aul; u>d Ae ji*.v :> saSd w t^ 3>w o- 
niyfrr uspevfiieNi aai i5>^ k^yj a ibe b.xise? ra ii»e 
kjuki$ oJ' ti»f |vixv* la soiiae oc a»sw ruaws tiieT 
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Binthei which certainly has the merit of being ft 
plcofantcr medicine. 

And now, adieu to thee, fair Florence! I hope to 
return to your clean, flag-paved streets; to look again 
upon your out-of-door statues, your sober and some- 
what somln'c palaces, your sweet walks by the side of 
the tranquil Arno, crowded with gay promenaders 
and laughing girls; to see again your beautiful 
duoTuo, and your tessellated campanile, and your un- 
finished churches with rude brickwork exteriors; to 
look up at your statue of Justice, so high above us 
upon her lofty column, and seeming to intimate that 
justice is as difficult to get at in Florence as in otlier 
countries; to enjoy the view of your blue hills and 
lovely valley, covered with villas, and stretching away 
in far prospective as it lay spread before me from the 
observatory in the Pitti gardens. Yes, some late 
autumn day I must conio back to yon, Florence, and 
live in your city and explore your environs. 

But now for the Strada Ferrata, where we meet 
smiling damsels, who, according to the pleasjint Flo- 
rentine custom, pill ft little bouquet in your button- 
hole, and wish you a happy journey, and — expect half 
a paul. 

Three hours from Florence to Leghorn. I wish it 
were less, for it is an uninteresting journey, with 
nothing to recommend it but occasional glances at 
the valley of the Amo, whose channel is wide, but 
whose stream is scanty, and a glance at the leaning 
tower of Pisa, which we cannot sec until we have 
poMed the city. The Pitti gallery has made m^ 
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nearly mtas my passage. I take a carriage, hairy 
the police, get my passport \ts6d. "gratis!** and 
hurry on board the *' Vatican,'* who has her anchor 
and her steam up. I will nerer again take a 
^* through" ticket. One saves a little by it, but it 
ties one up to particular boats and particular times. 
Had I missed this boat I must have forieiied my 
passage-money, or remained another iredL fancy a 
week in this uninteresting T^ghom ! 

22^ — Before day-brcok down goes the aachor: 
we are off Genoa. Ah, Genoa! superb as you may 
be, you cannot match with Messina. You hare a 6ne 
port and much shipping: but we must see Geikoa 
before we have seen Constantinople or Messina or 
Naples if we would admire it, 

I go ashore early, aud breakfast at a castcUatod 
hostelry called the Hotel dcs Quatre Nations; mod 
then 1 spend some hours in walking up and down 
the liills ujMU which this reme deckue stands. De- 
spite \\s painted palaces and its red dome-covered 
cathedral, it is difficult to recognise in it the Genoa 
of history. I asked my cicerone whether there was 
any tradition as to the spot where Ficschi was 
drowned. He had never heard tlie name. 

Genoa is best seen from the sea. Yet even thence 
it seems so shut in by the water in front, and by high 
arid moontuins tipped with fortresses behind, that 
one cannot comprehend how it could ever have been 
tfae seat of distant empire. Still less can I compre* 
end how ii can contain 150,000 inhabitants. 

' *" UQ firoin saying much about 
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Genoa. Three liours will give one but a misty 
i<lea of such a city, and the mist will grow lliicker 
if I attempt to print it. 

The passengers were all on board an hour before 
the captain came, and we passed ttiat hour in com- 
paring the magnificent bouquets wo had bought, 
and in discussing the pecuhar head-dresses of the 
Genoese women, and in listening to a family of, I 
believe, Jewish women, who, under the protection 
of a masculine leader, played and sang to us. 

The Jews, it seems, are reduced to this sort of 
industry at Genoa. Charles Albert used to say 
tlijit no Jew could live among his Genoese. The 
other Italian.s are very much of Itis opinion, and 
abuse them roundly as a sonlid race. Their great 
national proverb — a proverb so well known that it is 
quoted only by the first three words — is " liomo sine 
pccuniA imago est viva mortis." It is the otdy place 
in the world where I paid State dues for being 
allowed to land : here we paid about five shillings 
a piece. When Andrew Doria entertained Charles 
the Kiflh in a bancpietiug-house built upon this 
harbour, every vessel brought upon the table was 
of gold ; and as it was taken from the table it wtm 
caat out of wimlow into the sea. This would seem 
to savour more of commercial ostentation than of 
commercial parsimony. But the cunning Genoese 
had a net spread under the water, and thus indulged 
both passions. 

2 n 
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I think I have now paid the Genoese for the five 
shillings they extorted from me. 

At two o'clock we weigh anchor and take leave of 
Italy. The climate is faithful to us to the last. The 
white bouses, as they diminish in the distance, still 
glance in sunshine. Italy adieu. Tomorrow for la 
belle France. 

Parting, bowever; was such sweet sorrow, that I 
said good night until tomorrow. We hugged the 
shore from Genoa to Nice, from Nice to Toulon, and 
from Toulon to Marseilles ; and, lit up by a bright 
moon, a beautiful rocky coast it is. The wind 
came off the land, and the steamer trod trippingly 
over the waters, not quite a dance, but enough to 
turn many a modern Roman pale, and to draw forth 
sounds of discomfort, and sometimes something more, 
from the bocca Tuscana. 
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MARSEILLES HOME. 



October 2Sd — It was ten o'clock this morning when 
we steered through a projecting series of little island 
rocks, and found before us the Chateau d' If and the 
Lazaretto, and the little world of shipping of the New 
Port of Marseilles. It is built at the bottom of a 
very wide bay, with high mountains behind it, and 
valleys, or rather ravines, running up inland. How 
far it extends inland we cannot see, but the sub- 
urban villages margin the sea for a distance of 
many miles, and they sometimes spread high up the 
sides of the hills, when a gentler declivity allows 
a resting-place for houses. 

Marseilles appears like every other great mercantile 
city which is situated upon the sea — a forest of masts, 
and a series of quays. There is nothing picturesque 
in the view of the city, but every thing that is pic- 
turesque in the coast scenery about it. Then comes 
the misery of the Custom-house and passports; and, 
these surmounted, the omnibus takes us directly to 
the railway station, and we (for I have established 
relations with a French merchant on board the vessel) 
find we have two hours to walk about the town, 
change our money, and get our breakfast. 

2b2 
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This last important duty is performed at a caf6 
of prodigious splendour. The interior gleams with 
gilding and looking-glass. The ceilings are richly 
painted with Venuses, upon whom multitudes of 
Cupids are about to pile sheaves of corn ; bronze 
Satyrs, of no contemptible workmanship, group about 
the columns; and an idle fountain, of tlie same metal, 
looks as though a word to the gar^&n would make it 
flow with wine. Marseilles has been called the Liver- 
pool of France. I know not how it may be in matters 
of tonnage, but, as a town, Liverpool can bear no more 
comparison to Marseilles than Little Pedlington can 
to Rome. The town of Liverpool always appears to 
me to be not quite an English town, but a first town 
out of England: it has strong Irish and Yankee 
characters: it is a bad avant propos of New York 
and Dublin. Marseilles is entirely French, and has 
all the features of French civilization. However, it 
is not a city for a mere tourist who has no time to 
approfondir les choses^ to stay long in. So we return 
to our railway station, and at one o'clock are off 
towards Lyons. 

And now we are about "to make our Northing," 
to run up five hundred miles away from the sun. 
Already there is a little change. The olive trees are 
not so large, some of the lime trees are shedding their 
first leaves, and the cork tree has disappeared. There 
is little, however, to complain of here. The railway 
maintains a capital pace ; and although fifteen people 
were killed upon it at one coup a few days ago, it 
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seems regular and well managed. My only regret, 
as we pas8 Uirouj^'h this bwiutifwl Souili of France, is, 
that 1 am passing it unvisited. There are exquisite 
coast views as we truck tbe margin of the cmbou* 
chure of the Rhone ; and, when we leave tbe sea, we 
have the river scenery, and the broad valleys, green 
us in English spring-time, and the high Apennines 
rejoicing in their eternal sunslunc. TIic mouldering 
castles, which are perched on every cmg, and are the 
only perishing things in the landscape ; the country 
girls in their picluresque costume, stripping the mul- 
berry leaves into sacks; the single mule drawing the 
light plough swiftly through ilie friiible soil; tlie 
white towers set thick about ; and the noble bridges 
which at short intervals span the large tributaries 
that come down to swell the Rhone, combine to 
create a succession of views which leaves ua nothing 
to regret, even in Italy. 

Aries comes iu view, with its Roman amphitheatre, 
well seen from onr second-class thirty-tive-franc rail- 
way carriage. We stfly here a few minutes, and 
a daughter of the South jumps in, and pops herself 
betw(X!n me and the Frenchman. Severe critics might 
say that slie has passed her premiere jeunesse^ but it 
is of course only to her costume tliat I wish to draw 
attention. She wears a high net .cap, with a band 
of silk about nine inches wide passed round it and 
crossed, the ends hanging down, and the whole 
neoored at the point of the crossing by a large gay 
ornament. It is very simple; but if any of my 
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fair readers wilt try it, and if she bappcu to hav5j 
the abuQdaut black clievclurc, and the large eyt 
and lung dark silky lashes^ and the fine nose and' 
expressive mouth, of our gently vivacious compaffnon 
du voyage^ every one will discover that my fair 
reader looks exceedingly well in this costume du 
rnidi — or in any other. 

While we talk, however, of the i-ailway accidents, 
and of inundation^j, and of the failure of the grape 
crop, and of other topics interesting in these parts, 
Avignon comes in sight, clustered round its sijuare- 
towered embattled fortress — the palace of the Popes. 
A chapter of uninteresting history. Our fair com- 
panion tells us bow it is now turned into a caserne of 
French soldiery, and, gathering her nick - kuacks 
together, wishes us bon voyage, and trips away. 

Then we watch the moon rise over the lofty peak 
of Mount Venteuse, which rises with one swell up 
high into the akies, and diminishes into hillocks 
all the intervening mountains -, and then the sun 
goes down, and clouds and darkness are' upon our 
lell, while the valley u|>on our right is still lit 
up by the moou. but the storm gathers and roUs 
on, and shrouds every tiling in night. Then come 
the quick Hashes of lightning, 6rst broad and then 
forked, shewing ys tlie wid« Rhone whipped into 
white foam, and every particular leaf of some illti* 
minatcd olive tree sharp aud distinct as though 
it were standing incombustible in a jet of Qame, 
Then, as the storm grows closer, the thunder-clap 
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sounds, not at distant intervals, but simultaneous and 
loud and near. The explosion soeuis to burst umong 
the carriages, and then leaps ofl'and rolls and echoes 
among the nionntnios. But we drive gallantly 
tJirough the thunder-storm, and we stop awhile 
at Valence, just long enough to allow the keeper 
of the railway station there to charge us some 
biliulous sum for some bad soup and a bit of 
galantine ; and then we go to sleep and awake 
at eleven o'clock, and find ourselves at Lyons. 

The hotel dc I'Earope is full, so we go to the hotel 
dcs Courriers, a funny, big, old-fashtoiicd place, which 
only bachelors should venture upon. 

The question now to decide is, shall I go on at 
six to-morrow, or stay till ten at night? No mean 
course will answer, for it is absurd to get into Paris 
at five in the nioniing. I decide to give up u night's 
rest, and see Lyons. 

24/A — I utterly deny that Lyons is the Birming- 
ham of France. I should I'ather say, perhaps, that I 
deny that there is any similarity between Lyons and 
Birminghmn. Birmingham consists of New Street, 
the Bull-ring, the Music-hall, half a dozen extor- 
tionate hotels, and a congeries of impassable alloys. 
Lyons has, in its Place de IjOuIs Quatorze, the finest 
square in Europe ; its quayii extend for miles along 
the margin of two great rivers, which, in tlie full pub- 
licity of iu boulevards, meet and marry; rolling ou 
thenceforward, chafing and brawling through a long and 
chequered existence, until they reach the gulf which is 
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fotal to them both. Birmingham is, unless yoa hope 
to make money there, the most dreary and uninterest- 
ing place you can waste life in. Lyons places ail the 
amenities of existence at your disposal. I hare often 
passed an idle day at Birmingham. I hare watched the 
trains as they bore away the denizens who were escap- 
ing from it£ smoke ; and I hare perscTeringly tried 
to walk into the country. I hare succeeded in at- 
taining to the banks of a canal, and, at the utmost 
limit of a morning walk, hare found myself contem- 
plating the small bubbles of noxious gases as they 
arose and burst upon the surface of a mill-pond. 

It was a fresh and breezy morning when I groped 
my way among the intricacies of the passages of the 
Hotel des Courriers, and sallied Ibrth to see Lyons. 
With Bradshaw's map in your hand, yon are sore to 
become master of a city. The plan upon the paper 
has nothing in common with the city betbre you. 
You lt>se yourself in fire minutes: and. puzzled by the 
two riTei^ you wander to and fro for hours, trying 
to iwoncile Mr. Bradshaw's map with the oral direo- 
tloos you receire fr\>m patient and bencTolent French- 
diken. I was lodging in one of the principtiJ streets., 
but it had no iexU;cL.v¥ i'^ Mr. Brad<Liw'> ciip: sc- I 
valke\i iorvcci the Grande FliOr. iad :heii a: ha?ur\i. 
till I s:ruvk a UuIcVird. A S-ulevird in Lyoo? is 
a wi..;e :hor>:u^L:'irv, hiv:::^ viaiV*. ini jrta: ihcrsw 
and Sw^"srintiai ziiiiu;jOT*.'r:t> -n vU^ jiie. in-i iivmr 
t'U :h*f v:l.^r <:.U i y-':l:c w-Ci. rr.":a';'.v iiiivi wi:b. 
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crossed by magtiificeat bridges. I happened to come 
out upoD the Khone, and, seeing several baths like 
tlie " Ecole de natation " at Paris, I entered, and, at 
the cost of thirty-five centimes, took a header in twelve 
feet of water. Then T breakfasted at the " Cafi de la 
Jeune France" which is not so good as the caf& at 
Marseilles, and pursued my rambles till I found my- 
self upon the heights of La Croix Rousse. I passed an 
hour here, looking at tlie Swiss mountains, and trying 
to separate the outline of Mont Blanc from the clouds 
that were floating about in the distAuce. Then, 
emancipating myself with much difficulty from the 
fortifications, I lost ray way again in trying to de- 
scend to tlie tilightly coal-stained city. I hud got 
among the silk-weavers. Every house had its six 
stories, and every window had its spinning-machine. 
Click, click, click, issued from every one of ten thou- 
sand windows. The industrious crickets nearly 
stunned me by the aggregate of their little clicks. 
Then I worked my way through the hot sunshine to 
the observatory, and wiped my forehead, and enjoyed 
the vastrcxpanded view of winding rivers uud myste- 
rious mountains. If Mr. M^CuUoch had been with 
me I would have laid in stores of (.onimorcial know- 
ledge, and would have visited many factories; but 
being alone I took an ice at a cof^ and walked on to 
where the two rivers meet. A railroad strides acroea 
the confluence. 

It iras a quarter-past six o'clock when I got back; 
and I found my new acquaintance, the French nego- 
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ciant, with lus napkin spread upon his knees, and 
tlie oysters dying hcfore him. He looked a look of 
polite reproiich, and as I poured out a ghigs of chablis, 
and uncovered a half-flaccid oyster, I felt that I hoU 
done him a wrong. 

During my day's walk I had seen the sights of 
Lyons. I had visited the Cathedral, and the Biblio- 
thwjuc, and tlic two allegorical statues of the Rhone 
and the Saone. I reluied my adventures as my con- 
vive gulped his oysters, swallowed his julienne, dallied 
with his sjxrdine (uid his olive, and serioiLsly attacked 
his cobilland u la Ihllandaise. *' Ah, mon cher," he 
said, " tliey did not tell you how those two statues 
wore saved to France." 

*^ 1 am ashamed to say I made few* inquiries about 
tliem." 

" You were wong. We owe those statues to an 
instance of devoted patriotism. When the allies were 
in France, the English GL'iiend had ordered tliem to be 
packed up to ornament the Lord Mayor's palace in 
London. The General wjis superintending the packing, 
and the Mayor of Lyons was there. Suddenly the 
Mayor said, ' You have entered Lyons as a conqueror, 
M. le General : it is well. But you have forgotten 
one iljing.' ' What is that?' said the General. * Vou 
have fought for the city, hut not for these statues;' and 
the Jlayor of Lyons drew his dress-sword: he had 
never drawn a sword, or seen a drawn sword heforc. 
' Before you carry these statues* away, you must slay 
the Mayor of Lyons.' The Ilnglish General hesitated 
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a moment, and then he said, that it* tlic possession of 
these statues must cost liiut (he lite uf his excdleiit 
am/, tlie Mayor of Lyons, he would rather that the 
Lord Mayor sliould go without the trophy : and tlien 
they cmhraced, and Lyons kept licr statues. Ah^ mon 
amiy C est touehanty nest ce pas?" 

At ten oViock we were in u railway carriage, with 
"ur higgage booked, and ourselves ticketed for I*!iris. 

Of course we duly arrived in Paris on the 2oth of 
October. 

And now I am in the city upou which, witliout 
cfibrt, I could write several handsome volumes. A h, 
mon petit Paris! how I could write about youi What 
chapters would not your Exposition afford! How 
placidly could I dilate upon the discreet pleaj-ures of 
your " diner Fran(;ais ! " " Potagc a la Bruuoy " 
(jomes and vanishes. " Hors d'teuvres varii^," Hit 
about like skirmishers before u battle. " Noix do vcau, 
pi(|nees, brais&s, a la chieoriie de Provins," walks 
round the tranquil salon with its human appendage in 
dark unobtrusive toilette. " Salmis de Pcrdreaux 
champenois, aux champignons et hux trufltM," pre- 
sentJ] itself silently, but vrith the confident airofau 
irresistible arti&te. 'Miomards et I^ngoastcs, de la 
Hougue, sauce R^moulade," gently cluuers iXa sliell- 
armour. " Aloyaux charoUais a la broche" solicits 
the expiring appetite. " Gat<^aux de ponunes de 
terre a I'Anglaise** comctt in like an unfavoured actor, 
and goes out without ajiplause. *^GIaccsde cham- 
pagne et decafe vierge" fn-czes llie first kiss, but melts 
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ujwii the lip of tlic persisting lover. Succulent pcai*s 
and crisp confectionery linger before the eye. Rich 
vintiiges of Burgundy make tlic blood to roU; 6tting 
you, after deliberiite traiLsit n, to sit under the 
verandah of tlie Cale Mttzarin, to sip black coffee, and 
inhale Havana pcriunies, and quietly to regard the 
dames of Vtuls as they walk duiutily along the muddy 
boulevard. Ah, diner Krantjais ! thou wcrt a great 
invention! Onr London Hefonu Club bus leaped up 
in reputation, and has become the Club whereof our 
gourmeU H]>eak with Imitcd breatli ; and all bynieaus 
of an impcifect imitation of you. " i>iucrs de Paris," 
" Diners Kui'op<«ns," and nil other " diners," avaunt ! 
Good, and abundant, und cheap tliough you be, you 
are ci-owdcd aud ill-served. No — 

Pone me pigris ubi niillu campb 
Arbor a?siiva rccreatur aurfi ; 
Quod Imu8 miiiidi nebulae, maluBque 

Jupiter urgct: 
Pone 6ub curru iiiiuiiiui prophiqui 
Solii', ill leiTH iloniibus iH-gtiiu — 

Still upon the steppes of Tartory, or under the sun of 
Malta, or iu the fogs of Loudon, I will tbink fondly 
oa my diner Frait^uiif, aud remember tbe Hue baaw 
du Ucmpart. 

But my publishers, who are cruel men, deny ma 

tlic two more volumes necessary to desicribK Paris, 

iid insist upon my journeying silently home. So 1 

iitoU luy K'anl, di-aw twenty pounds from Cidlagban 

md Co., uud obiy. 
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What a curious freak of fashion is this sacrifice of 
the beard ! If St. Cyprian and St. Augustin had been 
told they were not respectable men because their 
chins were not shaved, I wonder what answer they 
would have made. If Archbishop Laud had been 
exhorted that a beard gave a man a raflfish appear- 
ance, I wonder what he would have thought of his 
hortator. If Burleigh had been told there was 
no gravity in the shake of his head because a beard 
wagged at the end of it, I marvel what his comment 
would have been. If Coke, Attorney-General, had 
been refused audience at the bar because his upper 
lip was hairy, and his chin was shaggy, I should like 
to have a note of his observations upon the occasion. 
If Bacon had been told that a man cannot be an 
efficient lawyer, or parson, or surgeon, or clerk, 
unless he get out of l>ed ten minutes before the inevi- 
tably necessary moment, and grin horribly before a 
looking-glass, scraping his face in agony during those 
ten minutes, what would Bacon have said? Bacon 
would have said that we are a race of idiots; 
that we might as well insist upon our lawyers and 
clerks wearing rings through their noses ; that such 
littlemindedness is a symptom of that low stage of 
civilization wherein men are intolerant in matters 
having no relation to the public good. 

There is a story of a bishop who begged of George 
the Third to be allowed to throw ofi* his wig. The 
bishop fortified his petition by exhibiting to the 
sovereign many portraits of former English bishops 
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who wore no wigs. The king was a little puzzled 
between ancient precedent and contemporary conven- 
tionality ; but he saw his way at last. " I see, see, see. 
No wigs, but all wear beards — beard or wig — must 
wear one." That bishop deserves the execration of 
mankind. If he had accepted the alternative, he 
would have added two years to every shaving man's 
life. 

However, my Crimean beard is oflF, and I feel no 
longer entitled to address the British public in the 
capacity of a traveller. I will simply add two 
mercantile facts : that I was away eleven weeks, and 
spent a hundred and twenty pounds; aud that Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall assure me that an appreciating 
public will present me with at least double that sum 
for my account of my wanderings. And so, reader, 
f^ale et Vahte. 
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